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CHAPTBB L 

Xr PISSI HOMB. 



Mt earliest recollections are of a scene whicli tliron^liont an 
•fventful life has been, and to the end of life will remain, in my 
esteem the brightest region of this various and |beautifnl world. 
From Indian forests, from the shores of mightier rivers, under 
the light of larger stars, my thoughts have flown back to the 
streams and woods of my early home, and taken shelter there, 
as young birds return to the nest they have been too eager to 
abandon. 

I was bom in London, in the year 1731, but of my birthplace 
or of those who watched my cradle I have no recollection. My 
first babyish steps trod the soft turf of a gentleman's park in 
Berkshire — a domain so large, that in my childish ideas the 
world beyond its boundaries must needs be very narrow. Deep 
in the heart of this sylvan scene there was a gamekeeper's co^ 
tage, and to the gamekeepc^ honest wife I owed those maternal 
eares which transformed a sickly infant into a sturdv lad. 

Until my tenth year this cottage was my only home ; Jack 
Hawker, the gamekeeper, his- wdfe, and their little girl Margery, 
my only friends. Nor did I sigh for other companionship or a 
more agreeable abode. The 1<^ plastered cottage, the slanting 
thatched roof, pointed gables, ana small casement windows, cur- 
tained with roses and honeysuckle, appeared to me the per- 
fection of a dwelling-place. It had been called the^warrener's 
lodge in the old times, when the skins of rabbits and conies wer« 
emploved for the costume of English knights and squires, and 
the rabbit-warren was a feature of great importance in a gentle- 
man's estate. It still stood on the border of a great warren, 
. the safe-keeping whereof was one of my foster-father's duties. 
^ This tranquil home I loved with all my heart, and my little 
sister Margery— for by that tender name I had learned to call 
her— I regarded as the dearest of crwrted beings. With her I 
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spent my days, wandering hand-in-hand among tHe fern and 
nnderwood, ^owinff the pro^^ress of time only by the different 
wild-flowers which the changmg seasons gave jul^ 

Kor did we lack companions and playtellows in onr childish 
sports. The sylvan depths we inhaoited were aKve with wild 
creatnres that had grown almost tame in this deep solitude. 
Mild-eyed fawns watched ns gravely while we played ; squirrels 
leaped and frisked before ns, no more conscious than ourselves 
of hfe's realities; partridge and j)heasant, blackbird and thrush, 
fluttered the young fern in the bright days of early summer ; and 
in the shadow of a copse that was purple with hyacinths th« 
rabbits swarmed thick as Yirgil's famous bees. 

This was my world from my flrst hours of infantine conscious- 
ness until my tenth birthday ; and bitter was the stroke which 
ended this pnase of my life. On the knees of the keeper's wife 
C had uttered my first pr^er ; in the brawny arms of tne keeper 
I had been carried before I learned to walk. The first syllables 
which my lips had shaped were those that called these good 
creatures Mammy and Daddy. 1 was but just old enough to 
perceive the progress of events when little Margery's baby-fac« 
first beamed upon our family circle, and from that hour I had 
tenderly loved the fair-haired baby, who grew betimes into my 
sister and companion. 

In those early years of my life I tasted perfect happiness; 
and not to the lips of many children is that cup offered. Over 
tiie fairest childhood there is generally some snadov — sickness 
or change of fortune, a cross nurse or a careless mother. But ir 
the humble home where T was reared, there was no skeleton 
lurking in secret cupboard. The keeper and his wife were young, 
honesC and healthy. They loved each other fondly, and h^ 
affection to spare for the foster-child that came to them before 
their own. For these good creatures life was not to be all sun- 
shine; for them, as for me, there were to be trial and tempest and 
floom ; but the halcyon days of their existence were these which 
shared with them, — a period of calm and pure delight, which 
was destined to haunt me in many a scene of horror and death, 
m many an hour of heart-sickness and despondency. 

Mv pleasures in these days were of the simplest. To trudge 
beside the keeper on his morning round ; once, on a rare occasion 
of never-to-be-forgotten deh'ght, to watch with him in the moon- 
lit woods for midnight snarers of hare and pheasant ; to ride to 
the market-town with mammy in a lumbering cart, which the 
40od soul sometimes drove; to hunt for mushrooms in the dewy 
mornings ; to pick blackberries in October, and to roast chest- 
nuts with Margery among the ashes at Christmas, — these were 
the chief ezdltements of my childhood. 

NeighbonrB we had none. The nearest village was seven 
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mileB away firom ns. The nearest habitation was th« great 
house in the centre of the park ; a mansion of the Elizabethan 
era^ encircled by a broad moat, and approached by a grim arched 
gateway that Mlonged to a much earher period. 

The fairy tales wnich I had heaj*d at this time mnsc needs 
have been few; yet I never beheld this gloomy gateway, flanked 
oy its twin gotmc towers, nor did I ever peer into the dark still 
water of the moat, without some vague sense of the supernatural, 
some instinctive feeling of awe, which was stronger even than 
my curiosity. 

The dreary quiet of the place, the long rows of shuttered 
casements, the absence of sound or movement on the terraces 
and in the courts, the massive towers, and the iron-clamped 
gates, which seemed no more likely to be opened than the black 
doors of the mausoleum in the park, — were indeed calculated to 
inspire unwonted thoughts in the breast of childhood. When I 
was old enough to be curious. I questioned my good-humoured 
daddy, and he freelv imparted all he knew al>out the mansion 
which filled me with such wonder. 

He told me that house and park and woods, and the little 
church within the park-walls, where there was service on alter- 
nate Sundays, all belonged alike to his mistress. Lady Barbara 
Lestrange, who lived in foreign parts, whither her husband, Sir 
Marcus Lestrange, had been sent ambassador. 

" Which be a kind o* king in its way," added the keeper, with 
the pride of a faithful servant, whose master's honours are in 
some sort his own. 

"And does no one live at the great house now, daddy P" I 
asked. 

"!N'o one but old Anthony Gnmshaw and his wife, and a 
oouple of women servants. A rare starched gentleman is Tony 
Giimshaw, and has been house-steward to my lady and my lady's 
father these thirty years. They do say as Mrs. Grimshaw's a 
brimstone; but sne have al'Wfcys been kind to me and my wife, 
and 'twould come ill from ^^ to say aught agen her. Madge 
was housemaid up at the gxeat house afore I married her, in the 
old earl's time; and she's owned to me that Mother Grimshaw 
was a bit of a scold. She was Martha Peyton then, and 
own-maid to Lady Barbara, and they say as she must have 
frightened old Tony into marrying her. But she's been kind 
to us in the hard winters ; and when Sissy was born, she sent 
us groats and wine ^nd tea, and such-like fal-lals; so we'll let 
bygones be bygones, Eobin." 

" And has Ijady Barbara been kind to thee, daddy P " I asked. 
'We *'thee*d" aod "thou'd" each oth^ in these parts; but I 
shall take no pains to reproduce the patois of the county, which 
I have indeed in some part forgotten, naving heard and conversed 
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in many strange languages sinoel first learned my natiyetongne 
from honest Jack Hawker, my foster-father.) " Has die been 
kind to thee, daddy P" I reiterated. 

" Ah, Robin, kind enongh in the way of fine folks like her. 
She brought thee to my wife to nnrse, and has paid me hand- 
somely for thy bite and snp." 

This was not the first time I had heard that I was but aa 
alien in the home I loved so dearly. 

** She brought me, daddy I Where did ihe bring me from P " 

" From London, Rob ; where thou wouldst have starved, poor 
orphan, but for her. The Lord knows where my lady found 
thee; but she was ever charitable and kind to the poor. Thou 
wert the sickliest infant ever these eyes looked upon, and thou 
must thank my wife Madge that thou art alive to-day." 

" I wish thou wert my real father, daddy," I said. Whereon 
sturdy Jack Hawker snatched me up in his great arms and 
covered me with kisses. 

*• So do I, little one," he cried, with an oath; "but wishinff 
won't make thee mine; and some day my lady will come anf 
take thee away from daddy and mammy." 

This set me blubbering, and the good fellow had hard work ti 
eomfort me. His forebodings were too quickly realized ; for 
within a year of this time my pleasant childish life oame to a 
sudden close, and I began the world. 



OHAPTEB n. 

TASTOBS AlO) 1CASTEB8. 

I HAD been gathering sticks in the woods with Margery one 
bright October afternoon, and came home loaded, with my little 
sister trotting merrily by my side, both of us happy in the con- 
sciousness of deserving mammy's praise for our labours. We 
oame bounding into the cosy little kitchen ; but finding no one 
there, threw down our burdens, and went in search of mammy 
irVe paused, awe-struck, on the threshold of the parlour, that 
e acred Sal-b;itb chamber, where portraits of Kin^ William and 
Queen Mary hung on each side of the chimney-piece, and where 
a.u earthenware pot of fresh flowers always adorned the some- 
Ti-liat cheerless hearth. Li this room so* urely used as to be in 
a manner a chamber of mystery, »»e beheld mammy seated in 
gulf^iim converse with a stranger; a thin, pale-faced woman, 
dressed m bliu:k, and of a severe aspect; a woman whose face had 
been ploughed and ravajged by that due scourge of those days. 
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tlie small-poz, and at dgHt of wliom little Margery tittered a 
faint skrieK of terror, and immediately turned and fled. Not w* 
myself, who stood transfixed by the strange yiflion. 

" Is that the boy P" demanded the straoiger sternly. 

My foster-mother faltered an affirmative. 

"Gome hither, boy/' said the stranger; and I obeyed with 
foar and trembling. 

Upon this ^e l^gan to question me. 

" What is yonr name P " she asked. 

* Eobin," I mnmbled. 

•• Eobin what P Nothing bnt Robin, poor castaway !* 

She shook her head in a dismal manner, and groaned aloud. 
I think it was the first groan I had ever heard, and the sound 
apx)alled me. 

''Bobin is but a vulgar name for Bobert,** she said. " Can 
you read, Robert P " 

I stared on hearing myself addressed by this new name. 

" Is the boy an idiot P ** cried the grim stranger. 

"My name ig Robin," I answered; "and I know nowt o' 
reading." 

This was true. In the circle in^ which I had lived, reading 
and writing were unknown accomplishments. 

The stranger shook her head again, more dismally than 
before. 

"It is time you were taken in hand, Master Rol^rV' she 
said; and I hated her forthwith for this persistent alteration of 
my name. " Would you like to live in a big house, and learn to 
read and write P" 

"I'd rather stay with daddy and mammy,** I answered 
sidling up to my foster-mother, who rewarded me with a silent 
hug. 

" And grow up a very heathen in the i^kneas of ignorance,** 
said the stranger. "Happilv for you. Master Robert, Provi- 
dence does not permit us to cnoose our own paths, or few among 
us would be snatched from the burning. I have had a letter 
from my lady bidding me take you to hve at the ^reat house^ 
where my good husband will undertake your education.** 

The whole of this speech might have been spoken in a foreign 
language for any comprehension I had of its meaning, except so 
&r as it conveyed to me the one direful foot that I was to be 
separated from those I loved. I began to cry, and little Mar- 
gery, who had crept back to the doorway, cunous to observe the 
stranger, came running into the room, and flung her arms round 
my neck. Her aflection conquered her terror of the grim 
stranger, and she looked defiance at the dame as she clung 
to me. 

" Naughty 'ooman shan't take 'oo, Rob,'* she cried; but her 
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mother interposed, and laid a firm liand ob the dear innocent's 
lips. 

" "We shall be very sorry to lose him, madam/' she said gently ; 
•* he has been like our own child ; and I wish my lady had given 
US longer notice before she took him away." 

" Hoity toity ! " cried the dame indignantly; " my lady thought 
she had to do with sensible people. You could not suppose you 
were to keep this boy all his life. He has to learn how to get an 
honest livehhood, that he mayn't be a burden on Lady Barbara 
to the end of the chapter, as some folks I would rather not men- 
tion were a burden upon my lady's father. He comes of a bai 
stock. Mistress Hawker; and running wild in the forest won't 
mend him." 

On thb the keeper's wife hngged me closer to her honest 
heart. 

" There is not a better child in Berkshire," cried the tender 
sonl, with some warmth. 

Margery, perceiving, as by instinct, that I had been maligned, 
clung about me the closer ; and thus bound together by grief 
and affection, and encircled by the mother's fond arms, we defied 
the intruder. 

" I don't come of a bad stock, and I ain't a burden upon any 
one; and I don't want to live at the big house with the nasty 
black water round it ; and I don't like you, because you're ugly; 
and I won't leave mammy and daddjr." 

" I wish you joy of your nurse-cluld, Margery Hawker," cried 
the stranger, getting up from her chair in a great passion, and 
stalking to the door. " His manners and his learning do you 
credit; and I'm sure my lady will be vastly pleased with yon 
when she hears the good effects of your care." 

My foster-mother pleaded pardon fpr my innocence and igno- 
rance, in a great fright, for Mrs. Grimshaw held a sceptre of 
regal sway at Hauteville Hall, during the prolonged absence of 
Sir Marcus and my lady. Margery and I were sent from the 
room in disgrace, and retired to weep together in the kitchen, 
where I plighted my youthful troth to the sweet young damsel, 
and swore tnat none but she should be my wife. 

" m never go to the big ugly house, Sissy," said I ; ** but 
we'll be married, and live in the woods with the squirrels, and 
have nuts and berries for our dinner." 

" Yes ; but some night we should die of hunger, and the robins 
would cover us with leaves ; and mammy and daddy would be 
aorry," cried Madge, who had heard the story of the Children 
m the Wood. 

After this there came a few more careless days, during which 
Margery and I gathered wood in the forest, and hunted for nuts 
in i£ii hazel-copses, and forgot that there was such a creature as 
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black-robed Mrs. Grimsbaw upon this world. Then came a bleak, 
bitter morning, when my fostisr-mother dressed me in my best 
clothes, and kissed and cried over me before she handed me to 
Ihe executioner. 

" The executioner was a small sickly-looking man, dressed 
m a suit of chocolate-coloured cloth, and wearing a carefuU}' * 
powdered wig. This gentleman I was told was Mr. Grimshaw, 
and to him, as to his stately spouse, I was to pay aU possible 
respect. 

" YouTl let him come to see ns sometimes, won't you, sir P** 
asked the keeper's wife piteoudy. "He's been with us over 
nine years ; and it's a sore trouble to lose him." 

" So it be, wife, a sore trouble," growled the keeper. — "Thou'lt 
think on us sometimes, won't thee, BobP" 

" Ay, ay, he shall think of you, and come to see you too," 
lepHea the chocolate-coloured gentleman good-naturedly. 

^ven this little speech inclined me to prefer Mr. Grimshaw to 
his respectable consort. 

"Thou'lt mind thy book, Eobin, and do as thou art bid," 
urged my foster-mother ; " and thy new friends will love thee • 
and thou'lt come to see thy old friends sometimes." 

" Every day, if they'll let me," I answered, sobbing. 

After this there were many embraces and many tears, until 
Mr. Grimshaw grew impatient, and said we must be gone. So 
I tore myself away from those dear souls, who had made my 
childhood happy, and put my hand into that of the house- 
steward. 

The day was bleak and wintry, and we trudged off at a good 
rate among the crisp fallen leaves. I looked back at the keeper's 
cottage. Ah, dear home, mine no longer! How many years 
were to pass before I should inhabit any other dwelling which I 
could dare call by the fond name of home ! Mansion and palace, 
tent and dungeon, were to be my habitation in the shifting scenes 
of life ; but long and far were to be my wanderings before I 
rested again beside so cheery a hearth, or among friendn so 
dear. 

The walk from the keeper's cottage to the Hall was a long ore, 
and I had ample leisure m which to observe the countenance cf 
n\y new guardian as I tramped by his side among the drift of 
withered leaves and the fallen fir-cones which I Lad gathered 
BO merrily but yesterday with little Margery. It was not a hard 
or sour face at which I looked ; and with the quick instinct of 
childhood I divined that this gentleman in the chocolate-coloured 
coat would be my friend. I pushed my hand a little farther into 
his, and drew closer to him as we walked on. For a long time 
we walked in silence, but by^and-by the old gentleman looked 
^own at me with a curious glance. 
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**Yon are but a little chap to bedn vonr schooling,'* he taidt 
''but I see jon are no fool, and I think yon and I may get on 
trell enough together.*' 

After this he questioned me for some time abont my past life 
and its simple pleasures, and conversed with me kindly until we 
came to our destinatien. We did not pass beneath the shadow 
of the great gothic archway ; that ponderous eateway had not 
been opened since Lady Barbara Lestrange's last residence at 
Hauteville. We crossed a narrow stone bridge of modem con* 
struction, which spanned the moat upon the inferior side of the 
Hall, and entered the house by a little door, the key whereof my 
Jbmpanion took trom his capacious pocket. 

Within, I saw shadowy stone passages that seemed endless^ 
nnumerable doors of darkest oak. The silence and gloom of 
the place were awful to my childish mind. I clung closer to 
Mr. Grimshaw, and shuddered at the echoing noise of our foot- 
steps on the smooth stone flags. We crossed a great hall 
where tattered ra^s of many-coloured silks hung from the 
vaulted roof, and wnere shone upon me, for the first time in my 
life, the splendour of an old stained-glass window. 

The floor of this chamber was of alternate squares of black 
and white marble. The effigy of a mailed knight, bestriding a 
plumed war-steed of painted wood, shone in the rainbow light 
from the great window ; and at the opposite end of the hafl a 
staircase, with elaborately-carved balustrades in black oak, led 
to a gallery which made the circuit of the roof. 

At this chamber I gazed with delight and wonder, and for the 
moment forgot my awe of the gloomy house. From the hall 
my companion led me into a I©ng saloon, with ten windows, 
overlooking a small Italian flower-garden, within the moat: 
and from this we passed to another long room, where I beheld 
more books than I could have supposed were contained in all 
the world, seeing that one volume — a clumsy leather-bound 
" breeches " Bible — comprised the keeper's entire library. From 
wall to ceiling this long and lofty room was lined with volumes, 
for the most part in handsome, though somewhat sombre, bindr 
ings. Wings had been constructed, abutting into the room, for 
the accommodation of more books; and these abutments 
divided the spacious apartment into pleasant nooks and retir- 
ing-places, where I thought it must needs be very agreeable to 
sit on a bright summer day, when the flowers in the pleasaunce 
were all in bloom. 

" See, Master Boberi^" said my new friend. " You open 
your eyes wide at the sight of so many books. What would 
you say if I told you that I had read them every one, or, at 
emy rate, know the contents of every one — from the big Inrown 
Mu>s down yonder to the smart Uttle duodecimos on those 
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A&now slielyes near the ceiling P I was my late lord's librarian 
as well as his hoose-ste^^urd, and all these books are still in m^ 
core, and are likely to be till I die : and then I know not how it 
will fare witii them* for books are like children, and must be 
cared for by those that love them." 

He hnmed me from the library — ^where I would fain have 
stood gaping longer — ^by a small door almost hidden between 
Wo book-cases. This door led us away from the light and the 
sunshine into a dark and narrow passage, at the end of which 
>£r. Giimshaw opened another door, and pushed me into a 
square oak-panelled room, where I beheld the blad^-robed 
woman whom I had seen at the keeper's cottage. 

She was sitting at a table working, with a great wicker- 
basket before her. She laid down her work as we entered, and 
gazed upon me with menacing eyes. 

My heart sank as I encountered those searching glances. 

" So, Master Eobert, you have come at last. I began to 
think that you and my husband were lost in the woods." 

I almost wished that this misfortune had befallen us, as 
I quailed beneath Mrs. Giimshaw's stem gaze. Surely 
the berries and the robins and the brief summer-day life of 
children abandoned in the forest would have been better thaji 
existence shared with Mrs. Grimshaw. 

"Now, Master Eobert," said that lady, "this is where you 
are to live untfl you go out into the world to earn your own 
bread, which will be as soon as you are old enough to turn your 
hand to an honest trade, or sit upon a junior-clerk's stool in a 
merchant's office. You are to hve witn me and my husband, 
and to learn what he teaches you, and to do as I bid you, or it 
will be the worse for you. And mark you, young gentleman, 
there is to be no gaddmg about the park, or sneaking down to 
John Hawker's cottage, to waste your time among vagabonds 
and idlers." 

She spoke to me as if I had been fifteen years old instead of t€u. 
But there was one part of her speech I understood well enough. 

"My daddy is no vagabond," I cried indignantly; " and this 
gentleman said I should go and see him." 

"Ay, ay, I promised as much as that," answered Mr. Grim- 
shaw with an apologetic air. " Hawker and his wife seemed so 
sorry to lose the boy, and the boy cried at leaving thdiix ; and I 
oould not well avoia promising " 

" You're a fool, Anthony Grimshaw," cried his wife angrily. 

She rang a bell, which was promptly answered by a plump 
foey-faced woman in a mob-cap and big white apron. 

"This is the young gentleman, Betty," said Mrs. Grimshaw; 
^take him to his room, and see that he washes hia faoe amd 
hand« before he comes back to dinner.** 
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The maid led me off through the daik passage and up a 
narrow wooden staircase, into a small whitewashed ohamW* 
neatly bnt poorlj fnmished. This room she told me was mine; 
and as it was superior to any chamber in Jack Hawker's cottage^ 
I folt somewhat ^rond of tne proprietorship. 

" B[as Mrs. Grim been nnkmd to yon, boy P " asked Bettj, 
as she scrubbed my iajoe, exhibiting a merciless prodigality in 
the matter of soap. 

"Mrs. GrimP'*^ 

" Pshaw 1 Grimshaw, child. We call her Mrs. Grim fof 
short. The name fits her to a T; but Mrs. Brimstone would be 
still better; for brimstone she is, and brimstone she ever will 
be. Has she been scolding you P " 

" She has not been very kind," I answered, whimpering. 

" No, and it ain't in her nature ; so don't expect it. She was 
turned sour close upon twelve years ago, when a fine gentleman 
that she'd have given her eyes for laughed and talked and made 
a fool of her with his pretty speeches and pretty looks, and 
then walked off and forgot all about her. I know! She took 
the small-pox after that, and lost her beauty, which was never 
much to my mind, and that didn't mend ner temper. She 
hasn't had a civil word for anybody since then ; and how old 
Grim could have been such a fool as to marry her, unless she 
frightened him into it, I can't think. But he did; and now 
she's turned methody, and is always going after preachings at 
theplaces round about, and leads us aU the life of dogs." 

Tnus did Mrs. Betty ^ve vent to her opinions whue engaged 
with my toilet ; and it is to be observed that firom this time 
forth I oecame the habitual recipient of confidences ill adapted 
to my tender years. People who have but few companions with 
whom to converse will find relief in opening their minds to a 
little child ; and whether it was Anthony Grimshaw who dilated 
on the history of the house he served, or Mrs. Betty who re- 
viled her misfaress, I listened with equal patience, and with no 
small interest ; and being henceforth cut off for the most part 
from intercourse with children, and denied all childish sporte, I 
Boquired a gravity and a curious spirit not common to my age. 

When Betty had scrubbed and brushed me into a becoming 
state of redness and stiffness, she conducted me back to the oak 
parlour, where I dined in state with my new guardians, attended 
on by Betty in a clean white apron. 

Mrs. Grimshaw found a great deal to say about my boorish 
ilemeaiiour, and the ill-use Imade of knife and fork, the former 
of which I was indeed accustomed to use with a freedom and a 
deid^erity unknown in polished circles. The dinner was of the 
plainest but served with much neatness ; and after the cloth 
liad been removed Mrs. Grimshaw kept the obsequious Betty 
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cmnloyed for a qnartor of an hour in poliBliing the walnnt-wood 
table on which we had dined. 

Even after this operation Betty was not firee to depart, fc^i 
Hjts. Grimshaw bade her seat herself at a respectfol aistanco, 
in order to hear the condnsion of a sermon, one-half of whidi 
she had been edified bj npon the previons day. 

^ And I hope you feel some inward benefit from Mr. White 
field's predons eloquence, Betty," said Mrs. Grimshaw. ''] 
ffrieve to say there are some rocky hearts npon which thft 
blessed seed falls in yain ; some heathenish minds that prefer U 
pore over any dusty rubbish in a foreign language, ratner than 
to hear the voice of the mighty Judge calling smners to judg- 
ment.** 

Her looks were directed at her husband durine the latter part 
of this speech, and he, by his aub'wer, acknowledged tha^ it wai 
levelled at him. 

•* Why, truth to tell, Martha," he said, " there may be some 
that are not inclined to stand before Mr. Whitefield for judg- 
ment. If I am to be brought to believe that one section of 
mankind is destined for grace, and the rest doomed to perdition 
unspeakable, and that our good works and gentle deeds in this 
world shall avail us nothing with Ham who promised His bless- 
ing in exchange for a cup of cold water given to His disciple, 1 
will be taught by Calvm at first hand, and not Mr. Whitefield 
at second hand. We have the G^nevese edition of John 
Calvin's works, in twelve folio volumes, in the libraiy yonder; 
and I can read the ' Institutes ' for myself if needs be. But it 
has been mv custom to smoke my pipe on the terrace after 
dinner for tne last five-and-thirty years of m jr life ; and with 
your leave, wife, I shall continue to do so, till pipe and I go out 
together." By this I perceived that old Anthony Grimshaw 
was not completely under his wife's dominion. 

" Will you come with me. Master Bob P " he asked ; and I 
■prang up, ea£^er to foUow him. 

Mrs. Grimsnaw groaned aloud. 

" The boy will stop, for the profit of his sinful soul," she said 
m a tone of command. " Sit down over against Betty, child." 

I seated myself meekly, while Mr. Grimshaw lighted his pipe, 
and went out by a half-glass door that opened on the terrace— 
a noble promeiuide going all round the house, and bordered on 
this side by a bank close planted with evergreens sloping to the 
broad moat. 

Then began the reading of Mr. Whitefield's sermon, which 
was performed in a hard, narsh voice by Mrs. Grimshaw. Of 
the sermon I know no more than that it was of appalli'^^ and 
\hr^tening import, and that it seemed to my childish ears mter- 
piTTtfthlA, Betty yawned ma^ than onc*^ ; and on one occasiov 
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I saw her on the point of ginking into a peaoofol shimber; hat 
■he caught herself np with an enort, and stareA at her mistress 
with unblinking eyes when that ladj turned her gaze towards 
the handmaiden. When the discourse was at last ended, Bett j 
declared herself beyond measure edified, but seemed, neverthe- 
less, somewhat glad to withdraw. 

Mr. Grimshaw had passed the window several times durfng 
the pious lecture, and appeared at the glass door, still smoking, 
a few minutes after it was over. 

** May I go to the gentleman, ma*amP" I asked; and Mrs. 
Grimshaw naving ncilded assent, I ran out and put mj hand 
into that of her husband, who received me with a kind simle. 

** I like jou so much," I said, " because you're kind, like 
daddy, though jou don't speak like him." 

From this tune forth Anthony Grimshaw and I were &st 
friends; and the old man's gentle treatment enabled me to en- 
dure his wife's harsh usage with all due meekness. Her con- 
duct never varied. Stem and sour in her bearing towards all her 
litfle world, her manner l2> me betrajed an aversion which she 
would £Eun have concealed. Hard, bitter, and implacable as my 
own evil fiite, she cast her vengeful shadow across my boyhood ; 
and if she could have prevent^ the sun &om shining on me, or 
could have stunted my growth and wasted mv flesh by the in- 
fluence of her baleful gaze, I believe she would have exercised 
her evil power. It was not till later that I obtained the key to 
the mystery of her feelings with regard to me. She had, 
happfly, Uttle opportunity of doing me harm, for I was en- 
trustea to her keeping by a mistress whom she feared, and 
whom self-interest compelled her to serve with submission and 
fidelity. She could, however, make my life more or less uncom- 
fortable hy small cruelties and petty slights, by cold looks and 
bitter wotos; and this privilege she exercised without stint. 
Had it not been for her husband's kindness I misht have fared 
ill in ihsit splendid mansion, where I was a humble and name- 
less dependent; but his goodness to me never wavered, nor did 
his protection ever fidl me in the hour of need. 

My first night in my lonely chamber was a very sad one. In 
my dreams I went back to the warrener^s lodge and the dear 
souls I loved; but even in those dreams the bitter sense of 
separation dung to me, and I felt that Isaw ihe fiEuniliar facei 
across an impassable gul£ 

My studies began on the next day, in the parlour where Mrs. 
Grimshaw sat at work ; and I felt her eyes upon me while I 
was being initiated into the mysteries of the alphabet by my 
frigid Anthony. From this timb ^y life became an unvarying 
loutine. Early breakfast in the oak parlour, a walk with Mr. 
Gnmsiuiw about the house or in the wide-lagged qoadrangle^ 
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wlieM a Hercules and Hs dnb held guard over a Tast marble 
basin which had once been the glory of the place. Then back 
to the oak parlour for lessons, which lasted till the early dinner. 
Then Mrs. Grimshaw's lecture from the last published pamph- 
lets of Whitefield or "Wesley, or some minor lights of the nev 
nonconforming church, and Betty's smothered yawns, and 
Anthony Grimshaw's figure passing to and fro before the win- 
dows, and my own weariness always in precisely the same 
measure. At six we drank tea; a solemn ceremony, in the 
gentility whereof Mrs. Grimshaw took much pride. At half- 
past eight she read prayers to her husband and myself, and to 
the three servants of the great melancholy house, — Betty, a 
buxom girl called Martha, and a rheumatic old woman, who 
lived in some stony obscurit^r in the kitchens, and rarely quitted 
her lair except for this evening ceremonial. 

After prayers I was hustled off to my chamber by Betty, 
while my guardians supped together in grim state. I should 
often have gone to bed hungry if it had not been for Betty, wbo 
brought me a hunch of bread and a basin of milk, which I ate 
and drank seated on the edge of my bed with more enjoyment 
than 1 ever derived from the ceremonial meals in the oak par- 
lour. On Sundays there were no .lessons, but there was chapel 
— ^to my youthful mind a far greater trial. Mr. Grimshaw went 
on alternate Sundays to the little church in the wood, and to 
have gone thither with him would have been happiness unspeak- 
able to me, for at this time-honoured tabernacle I should have 
met Jack Hawker and his wife, and dear little Margery. But 
here Mrs. Grimshaw had a convenient opportunity for exercising 
her tyranny, and avenging that unconscious sin which I had 
committed against her by coming into this bleak world. So she 
ordained that I should accompany herself and the two maids to 
tft© meeting-house at Warborough, — a stifling upper room, little 
better than a loft, in which the Bev. Simeon Noggers, an 
twakened tailor, held forth every Sunday to a select congrega- 
tion of Wesleyans. In this airless chamber I underwent the 
tortures of a weekly suffocation while the Bev. Simeon pounded 
his deal reading-desk and exhortlld his fellow-sinners, from the 
blackness of whose guilt he appeared to derive a dismal satisfac- 
tion. From that respectable teacher I learned that it was 
rather advantageous for the soul to be dyed of the darkest hue, 
in order that its renovation might be the more astounding 
There I heard no exhortations to ihe weak and wavering ; m. 
friendly counsel for the small debtor, whose payments were but 
% little in arrear, and who needed only a steaduist endeavour to 
set his affairs in order and regain a solvent condition. The 
Reverend Simeov'addressed his flock as if convinced that they 
were so many fraudulent bankrupts, conscious that they could 

B 
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never pay a sliilling in the pound, and rathor to be congrattt- 
lated than otherwise on their ignominious insolvency. 

" Believe I" cried the awakened Noggers, " and prove your 
faith as I do, not as St. Paul did. Prove it by long prayers and 
reiterated invocations, in which the reverent address of the 
Christian to his Lord is superseded by a blasphemous familiarity ; 
prove it by bowlings and beatings of the breast, by upturned 
eyeballs, and solemn shakings of the head, and arrogant con« 
damnation of all mankind except the elect of Warborough." 

This was the gist of Mr. Nogger's teaching, which I heard 
during the ten most impressionable years of my life, and which 
did much to make me in early manhood a disciple of Boling- 
broke and Hobbes. It fell to my lot in after years to hear both 
Wesley and Whitefield, and I then perceived the diflPerence 
between a man of original mind and deep-rooted convictions, 
and the ignorant imitators who assume ms functions without 
ony of the gifts that have qualified their master for his office. 
I know that to that good man John Wesley there came much 
trouble and perplexity from the ill-advised officiousness and spas- 
modic industry of some among his followers. Doubtless he 
found other labourers better fitted to work with him in the vine- 
yard ; and it must never be forgotten that the uprising of the 
sect which bears his name has done much to arouse uie slug- 
gards of the Established Church, who had sore need of some 
revolution to awaken them from theirguilty slumber. 

For nearly ten years my life at Hauteville was all of the 
same pattern ; my studies laborious, my pleasures of the rarest. 
Indeed, the only holiday I knew in these days was an occasional 
visit to Jack Hawker's cottage, and Mrs. Grimshaw took care 
that I should not often enjoy this happiness. The distance was 
long, and my task-mistress contrived to find reasons for refusing 
me the leisure required for such a visit. It was only when 
Anthony Grimshaw interfered in my behalf that I was allowed 
the privilege of an afternoon's holiday. Dearly, then, did I love 
the long walk through the park, the cosy supper by Jack 
Hawker's hearth, and the return in the dewy moonlight to the 
great enchanted castle, which, even after years of residence, still 
retained for me something of its awful charm. 

Although to the last degree monotonous, my life during these 
years was not unhappy. In AntVony Grimshaw I had a true 
friend, and such a tutor as few prosperous young noblemen of 
my day could have boasted. From the hour in which he first 
introdu«ced me to the hieroglyphics of the English alphabet to 
the proud day in which he snuled upon my successful rendering 
of a love-ditty by Rochester into Anacreontics in pare Greek, 
he made the steeps of Parnassus easy, and the waters of Pieria 
Mweet for mo* Tt was a delight io mm to have some one to 
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#liom to imjjart his ripe store of history and legend, and hf 
found me a willing and enraptured listener to that dierishedlore. 
I knew every biography in Plutarch, and every adventure of 
Ulysses, before I could read the easiest jmge in my spelling- 
book ; and I was lured on through the slough of despond whidi 
the juvenile student must pass, by the knowledge that the 
great brown-backed folios in the library contained mnumerable 
stories delightfcd as those my master told me. . The time camo 
when very few of the brown-backed volumes contained afciy 
mystery for me, and when I could read alike easily in EngJisE, 
French, Italian, and Latin ; and firom that time forth my chief 
pleasure was found in the long library, where I used to spend 
my leisure hours curled up in one of the deep-recessed windows, 
with a folio on my knees. 

The noble Elizabethan mansion was a source of perpetual 
pleasure to me. The great empty rooms reverberated with the 
echo of my footsteps as I roamed at large, with my tutor's offi- 
cial bunch of kevs in my pocket. The very poetry of ghost- 
liness pervaded tnose spacious untenanted chambers. jJl was 
swept and garnished ; there was no trace of dust, no token of 
neglect ; but the emptiness was none the less dismaL The house 
had the unmistakable air of a long-deserted habitation. All tibe 
brightness had faded from curtains and carpets, the gilding was 
tarnished, the paint was worn and dull ; the stillness of rooms 
that had once been noisy wil^ the bustle and grandeur of state- 
reception and familiar assembly was more oppressive than the 
solemn calm of a churchyarcL But to me there was a subtle 
delight in that dead calm, that utter stiUness. Mv imagination 
ran riot in those empty chambers. At will I peopled them with 
the shade of the mighty dead. The Yirgin Queen revisited the 
house where she had been gorgeously entertained by the first 
Baron Hauteville ; and I saw her in all her great littleness, the 
cynosare of statesmen and flatterers, philosophers and syco« 
phants, lovers who never loved her, courtiers who dared not trust 
ner, ambassadors who registered her every look and word for 
swift transmission to their masters, spies who watched in the 
Stuart interest, and hungered for the hour when this great queen 
ihould be dust. Swift passed that radiant vision of queenly 
grandeur and human weakness, and lo ! the rush and terror o^ 
civil war. Buffets ransacked of their gold and silver store ; 
plate mdted, or sold to foreign Jews; trusty captains playing 
at hide-and-seek in chimneys and secret closets; Cromwell's 
grim soldiers battering at the gates. A sudden cry of horror 
uirough the land ; halls hung with black; bells tolling slow and 
solemn in the wintry isioming, and England kingless. 

Again ths scene cl^nges, and it is the garish summer nooB« 
tide of the Bestorai/'on. 
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''Boom there for mj Lord Bocbesterl" cried the lackeys by 
tlie great gilded doors of the white and gold hanqnet-haU; 
** way there, knaves, for his grace the Dnke of Buckingham I " 
and athwart the slanting shsSt of mote^ dancing in the sunshine 
came the shadows of Wumot and Yilliers, in their silken em- 
broidered suits of French make, with long curling perukes and 
ribbon-befringed jerkins, stars and ordera bla^ng on their 
breasts, and a languid light in their eyes. As I sat by the cold 
empty hearth, and mused, with dreamy gaze fixed on the oppo- 
site doorway, the room grew crowded with the notabilities oi the 
Bestoration; I could almost hear the fluttering fringes and 
sword-knots of those butterfly lordlings ; but with a thought 
they vanished; and here was hook-nosed William, grave and 
silent as his mightv ancestor; and courteous St. John, and 
brilliant Harley, and anon all the wits and beaux, generals and 
statesmen, who embellished the reign of dull Queen Anne. 

Not alone with the great whom I had read of did I peoplt^ 
those desolate rooms. At my bidding other shadows grew into 
life. From the canvas on the walls of picture-gallery and saloon, 
the images of the dead descended to walk again m the rooms 
they had inhabited living. Hautevilles of Ihe Elizabethan a^ 
and Hautevilles of the Restoration ; Hautevilles who fought in 
the low countries with Marlborough, and sat in the senate with 
Harley : about these, of whose histories I then knew so little, I 
dreamed my dreams. This dark cavalier had loved and won that 
fair-haired maiden with tender blue eyes and simple pastoral 
dress ; that smooth-faced boy-soldier had wooed and been scorned 
by the haughty damsel with eagle glance and towering headgear. 

For each of these pictured faced I wove my little romance, but 
was not the less eager to extort some details of their actuaJ 
Uvea from my kindly tutor. 

I often plied him with questions abont the dead-and-gone 
maatera of that deserted house; but with varying success. He 
was no gossip or scandal-monger; and, indeed, was so coirplete 
a studentj thaj^ he thought more of a rare edition of an original 
classic, or a tr^slation of the sixteenth century, than of all the 
changes and chances of the age in which he lived. An occa- 
Bioti^ Faethoij kept him apprised of the conquests onr arms 
achieved abroad, and the difficulty onr ministers found in a^ee« 
iitg at home^ But he thought more of the Philippics of Cicero 
than of a smart attack from the opposition, or a scathing reply 
from the polished chief of Uie famous Broad-bottom Adminia- 
tratioTi ; and \vb3 far better acquainted with the politics of the 
Pompeian purty than with the objects and opinions of the mi- 
nority at Weifitminster. Sometimes I was happy enough to find 
him m a comiuunicative mood; and then I took care to improve 
my opportaiiity. 
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CHAPTER in. 

I AM CURIOUS ABOUT THE PAJBT. 

The time came when auziety to know the story of my own birth 
grew keener than mj interest in the day-dreams with which 1 
was wont to begnile my honrs of solitude. It was on this subject 
that I questioned Antnony Grimshaw as we sat together in the 
library one bleak March evening, when the wind blew hoarsely 
in the great oaks and beeches across the moat, and the wood-fire 
burning on the low hearth made a cheery glow inthespacious room, 
gleaming now on the russet and crimson bindings of the books, 
now on the stout beams and carved oak bosses of the ceiling. 

I was nineteen years of age, and older and graver than my 
years by reason of the monotony of my life and the gravity of 
my companions. It was not the first time I had questioned 
Anthony Grimshaw upon the subject of my own history. 

" I think you know more than ydu choose to tell," I said. 

" Nay, Epobert, I know nothing. I may have my suspicion* 
But what good would it do for me to talk of such fancies P It 
might be but to mislead you. All I know is that Lady Barbara 
broughtyou here one winter's night in thefirstyearof hermamage. 
She travelled in a postchaise with her maid — a Frenchwoman, 
whom she engaged on her marriage, my wife speaking no 
language but her own, and being therefore unadapted for resi- 
dence 83)roadwithan ambassador's lady, — leaving Sir Marcus in 
London, where he was busy with public matters, she said. You 
were a baby of less than a year old, and as sickly an infant as 
ever survived infancy. She sent for Martha, who had been 
married to me but a few months, and told her that she meant 
to adopt the child, haviuj^ Sir Marcus's permission for so doing ; 
which well dhe might, seemg that she was an heiress and a beauty, 
and might have married much higher if she had so chosen.*' 

" And she gave your wife no account of my birth P" T asked. 

" None that I ever heard. But Martha Grimshaw can keep a 
secret. I know she has her inspicions, which jump with mine ; 
and Ihat's why she has not been as kind to you as I should have 
wished* There was a gentleman once livea in this house whose 
fate it was to catiy mischief and misfortune with him wherever 
he went." 

" Who was that gentleman P ** 

" Eoderick Ainsleigh, the only son of my late lord's only sister, 
l^y Susa^ Soi9erton| and Colonel Ainsleigh, a brave spldi^ 
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wid a dissipated spendthrift, whom she married against the eail'f 
wish, and with whom her life was most miserable. She died 
younff, while the colonel was abroad with his regiment, leaving 
an omy child but jnst nine years old. This was the boy Roderick. 
Lord Hanteville bronght him here directly after the mother'p 
death; and the next post from the low countries brought home 
news that the colonel nad been killed at the head of his regiment. 
He had ever been as reckless of his life as of his fortune, and 
had been oftener under fire than any other man of his age and 
standing. Thus you see the boy was doubly an orphan." 

"Poorchnd!" 

" *Tis natural you should pity him, lad ; but that double be- 
reavement was the most fortunate event in Eoderick Ainsleigh'a 
We. The earl, my late master, one of the noblest and best 
of men, had loved his only sister with extreme tenderness and 
^votion. Her death and the death of her husband threw the 
boy entirely into his uncle's hands. My lord loved the child at 
once for the mother's sake ; and the boy's handsome face and 
winning manners did the rest. Those soft pleasing manners 
disguised as proud a heart as ever beat in human breast ; but I 
think my lord loved the boy all the more for his daring spirit. 
It was only in after years that he found how hard it is to govern 
a stubborn will, even when self-interest is at stake." 

" Was the boy happy here P ** 

|'H« had reason to be; for if he had been the earl's son and 
heir he could not have fared better, or been treated with greater 
honour bv all who lived in the house and all who came to it. I 
was Bfe nrst schoolmaster, and taught him just as I have taught 
you. Often when you and I have been sitting side hj side in 
yonder window — 'twas on that very spot Roderick and I used to 
sit — I have fancied I was twenty years younffer, and that 'twas 
Boderick Ainsleigh I was teachmg. But he was neither so 
iiligent nor so obedient a pupil as you, Robert. His mind was 
^uick enough, and he would work hard enough sometimes, in his 
own impetuous way. But it was all by fits and starts — blow hot> 
blow (»ld. I had another pupil who very often shared Mr. 
Roderick's lessons, and that was Lady Barbara Somerton, my 
lord's only child ; and it was not lone before I discovered thai 
the two young people loved each other with an affection thai 
was something more than mere cousinship. Lord Hauteville 
liked to see them together, and was pleased to find his daughter 
desired to be wiser than most young women of her age. * I would 
have thee as clever as Lady Marr Wortley, or Mde. de Sevign^, 
Bab,' he used to say. One day he broached the subject of the 
liking between his daughter and his nephew, and told me that 
nothmg would please hun better than to see his sister Susan's 
ixui master of HauteviUe. ' I don't care to think of a stranger 
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catting down the old beeches, or clearing the plantations that 
yon and I planned when we were boys together, Tony,' he 
said. ' And, tie np the estate as I m^ upon my daughter, 
I can't tie np every old tree and eveiy footpath in the wood. 
And I like to think the place will be the same for years to come, 
when my old bones are mouldering in the vault yonder, which it 
might if one of my own flesh and Uood were master. A stranger 
has no feeling for old timber. Eoderick ouffht tb love every troe, 
for he has almost grown up in the park and >^vX)ds/ " 

" And was Mr. Eoderick Ainsleigb very fond of his cousin P ** I 
asked. 

" He seemed to love her as dearly as she loved him ; and I 
don't suppose it was all seeming. He went to Cambridge when 
he was mneteen, and I was proud to think that he was a better 
mathematician than most men of thirty, and would do wonders ; 
but he got into a bad set at the CJniversity, and gave himself up 
to the wild pleasures of that place, which is within a ride of New- 
market, that infamous seminary of infquity and ill-manners. 
Nothing but trouble ensued from Mr. Ainsleigh's residence at 
Cambridge. He incurred debts which would have been heavy 
had he b^n Lord Hauteville's sole heir ; and my lord paid them, 
but not without protest, and some ill blood between the uncle 
and nephew. His visits here were few and brief, and it was 
evident to all of us that Lady Barbara resented the evil courses 
into which he had fallen. When he came he brought with him 
college-friends, wild young fellows, who attended all the fairs and 
races round about, lamed my lord's hacks and hunters, and 
turned the heads of half the servant-maids at Hauteville." 

" He must have been a base, ungrateful fellow," I cried indig- 
nanti^. 

"Ungrateful he most assuredly was. Whether he was by 
nature base, or only reckless and c^ravagant under the influence 
of ill-advisers, I cannot teU. As a lad I loved him dearly, in 
spite of his wilfulness ; but when I saw the unhappiness caused 
by his conduct as a young man, I was inclined to doubt whether 
he had ever been worthy of the afiection we all lavished upon 
fcim. For four years things went on thus, with much trouble for 
\he earl, of which he made no secret, and profound sorrow for 
Lady Barbara, who maintained a proud silence upon the subject 
of her giief, but whose despondency was too obvious to all whc 
loved her, — except perhaps to the offender himself, whom she 
treated with a miughty oistance which must have been to the 
last degree galling to that proud spirit. He for his part affected 
an indmerenceto ner ill opinion, and even told me in confidence, 
that since his cousin had ceased to love him, he cared not a ddit 
how badly she thought of him. I would fain have persuaded 
6im that he was stiUbeloved, but be laughed me to scorn. ' Wh 
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she is kinder to her lap-dog tlian to me,' he cried ; " and when I 
have essayed to obtain her pardon for my manifold iniquities, 
she has received my apologies with each black looks as speedily 
silenced me.' One day the storm, long threatened, burst in 
sudden fury. There was a desperate quarrel between Lord 
Hauteville and his nephew, in which my lord reproached Mk. 
Ainsleigh with his ingratitude, and reminded him of his depen- 
dence. Boderick Ainsleigh was the last of men to brook such 
humiliation. He boldly asserted his independence, and in proof 
thereof declared that he would never again owe a favour to the 
kinsman who had so degraded him. 'I would rather take the 
king's shilling than eat the bread of dependence,' he said; 'and 
I thank your lordship for reminding me that I have no right to 
the bounties I have enjoyed at your hands. I blame my own 
dulness for my having so long remained unconscious of my abject 
position, and am glad to be awakened to the truth, though the 
waking has been somewhat rough. For the past I must remain 
your debtor, and I confess the debt is a heavy one ; happily the 
tutupe is my own, and I can promise that it shall cost you but little.* 

" Upon this Mr. Ainsleigh flung himself out of the room with 
such an air of offended manhood, that my lord confessed he felt 
himself the aggressor. * He will come back, Tony,* he said to 
me, when his nephew had left Hauteville, which he did directly 
after the interview. * Sure, he knows I love him as a son, and 
am but too weakly disposed to excuse his errors, nor can I think 
that he has ceased to love my little Barbara, though the two do 
not seem such fast fast friends as they once were.* 

" And did the young man come back P** I asked, deeply con- 
cerned. 

"Never since that day has Boderick Ainsleigh crossed the 
threshold of this house. Whether he is living or dead none here 
can tell, though there is one who would, I doubt not, be glad to 
know the trutn. He went straight from here to Cambridge, and 
it came to my lord's ears by-and-by that he had lost money to 
his Newmarket friends, over and above the debts my master had 
paid, and was in some sort a defaulter, If he had come back I 
know he would have been received with open arms; but my lord 
was too proud to invite his return. He had left but a year when 
his uncle died. The title died with him, and Lady Barbara, as 
sole heiress, became mistress of the estate. When her mourn- 
ing was over she went to London to visit the Honourable Mr. 
and Mrs. Davenant, relations of her mother ; and while residing 
with them she married Sir Marcus Lestrange, a widower of high 
family and small fortune, but of much political influence. She 
spent a few months here with her husband soon after their 
marriage, and then departed, to return no more except for that 
flying visit when you were brought hither." 
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** Bnt wag nothing more ever heard of Mr. Ainsleigh P** 

**No fnrther tidings of that misguided young man ever reached 
my ears, except one painful rumour, which connected the flight 
of a clergyman's daughter from her father's house near tiua 
place with the name of Boderick Ainsleigh. How justly I know 
not. Slander fattens upon the misdoings of the absent. The 
young man was not here to defend himself against these evil 
reports, and I doubt not they had some influence with his cousin, 
Ludy Barbara." 

"What was he likeP" I asked; "I have seen no picture of 
him in the honsse.** 

" Ay, but his portrait was painted. It used to hang above 
Ihis chimney-piece, but it was taken down and thrust away at 
my lord's desire when his nephew had been some six mouths 
"Jjsent without any si^n of repentance. * Take that ungrateful 
boy's face from my sight,' he said ; ' it haunts me like a bad 
dream.' "Would you like to see Roderick Ainsleigh's likeness P" 

" Yes, that I should, mightily." 

The old man crossed the room and opened a cupboard in the 
wainscot beneath the windows. 

" Light a candle, Eobert," he called to me as he groped on his 
knees before the open cunboard. 

I took a candle from tne chimney-piece, and lighted it by the 
blaze of the wood-fire. 

" Bring your light here," he cried ; and I went to him, and held 
the flickering candle before a frameless picture which he held 
upright upon a table near the window. 

" 'Tis a good twenty years since that has seen the light," he 
said, wipiug the dust n'om the mildew-stained canvas. 

It was the portrait of a m^\Q in the dawn of youth, a dark 
handsome face with a brighi smile, but a look of indomitable 
pride in the eyes, which were black as a Spaniard's. 

" Have yon ever seen such a face as that, Eobert P " asked my 
tutor. 

" I can scarce tell," I answered thoughtfully ; " but the fea- 
tures seem familiar to me.** 

'* Seem familiar ; ay, lad, and so they mnst. Think agaix. 
Bob. Where have you seen that face P " 

" In the glass ! '' I cried, with a great start. " 0, for God'a 
sake, Anthony Grimshaw, tell me the truth, if you can !— wag 
Boderick Ainsleigh, my father P " 

**In good sooth, Rollert, I cannot teU. I have told yon all that 
/know. But you and my late master's nephew are like as — 
ni not say two drops of water, for there is little waterishness in 
your dispositioBS— you t^ 99 like as twp flipi^e? of ^ro," 
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t^n. Few men ©rer haTe lifers highway made bo sinooth and 
_BBj for lb em as it was made for R<.>denck AinBleigh ; but, you 
fie, he preferred to scram bit* through brake and brier, and lose 
jftiniPieh in a forest of guilt and sorrow." 

" Yon Bpeak of him bitterly/' 

*' I cannot wel! refrain from bittemeBS, though I loved the lad 
^eHi and took rare pride in his teactunfj. Bat he broke my old 
masler^s heart, and went near to break Lady Barbara's ; for I 
doubt if all her fashion and grandeur at ftjf eign coarta have 
ever made her as happy as ahe was in the old dajrs, when Bh« 
and her consia Bodenek used to study the clasaioB together, 
and BtroU iu the garden joader on summer evenings," 

** She must have been very beautiful in those days," I Baid, 
**if ahe was Hlte her portrait in the picture-gallery." 

" The port™t barely does justice to her features and com- 
pie don. But there was a gparklin^ brightness in her counten- 
ance which no painter could ever seise. It waa f^tjcb a chanj^ing 
face. A landscape in oils will give you the face of ihi^ fs>tm try- 
side and the steady snashme of a midsummer noon, but not 
the play and flicker of the light that comes and £?oea npon the 
meadows twenty timea in a minute. She told her sorrow to no 
one when her couem left HtintcTille, hut tht chiuigeful bfight- 
nesf of her beauty faded from that hour/* 

"Was the marriage with Sir Marcai Leatrange a love* 
match?" 

" I doubt it. The Somertons are not given to change; and I 
do not think Lady Barbara could so soon have forgotten her 
ooufim. But ehe was alone in the worlds and an heireaSj and 
doubtleBS felt her unprotected position," 

"We talked some time longer of the house which my tutor had 
aerved so faithfully, and in the Ker^ice whereof he hoped to end 
hia days. The feua sloped westward l>ehind a bank of foliage 
that looked blajck against that golden light. Patches of crimson 
lit np the westward side of the great brown trunks of rugged 
elm and oak, and flashed still brighter on the smooth silvery 
bark of the beeches. Belated crows sailed across the tender 
upper gray, making fo? their ne&ts in the oldest elma. Thrash 
*iid blackbird sang their vesper hymn ; and penaive from some 
mysterious thicket sounded the song of the nightingale. The 
diatant water-poola reddened in the reddenijig sunhght, and 
the still neBs and caJm glory that belong to this one hour alone 
|>os8essed our souls, as we stopped in eilenoe to lean lazily upon 
the marble balustrade of the Lerrace a^d watch the sinking sun* 

While we thna watched, a sound so nnfrequent aa to be start- 
£ng roused each from his reverie. 

It waa the sound of carxiiage- wheels — the wheels of Dot omi 
only, bat several vehicles. Anthony Grimshaw and I regarded 
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CHAPTER rV. 

I Atf mTRODUCED TO MT BENE? ACTRESS. 

I MiiiiiT liaye brooded long on Anthony Grimshaw's strangtfi 
ic relation bnt for the rapid snccession of events which followed 
wiihiri a short time of the conversation I have recorded. 

A (tor an enchanted sleep of nearly twenty years the castle in 

II •!ii<)ville woods suddenly awoke to life, and the monotonoun 
lit Jill of our existence was exchanged for all the stir and clamouy 
will (it accompanies the sound of many voices, the tread of many 
i«el, and the bustling industry of a full household. 

1 i was upon a lovely evening in June that the spell which 
li \\\ so long held Hauteville Hall was suddenly broken. Not a 
Wind, not a whisper of rumour's busy tongue, nad prepared my 
guijirdians or myself for the startling transformation. Anthony 
Grimshaw's indifference to the political events of his own time 
had kept him ignorant of ministerial changes at home, and of 
o'li diplomatic relations abroad, or he might have apprehended 
tlie possibility of Sir Marcus Lestrange's recall from Madrid, 
where he had been our plenipotentiary for some years. 

Mr. Grimshaw and I were walking on the terrace in the 
pleasant summer sunset, while my tutor's stem partner wag 
occupied with her incessant needlework by one of the windows 
of the oak parlour. Her sharp ^ray eyes watched us as we 
paced to ana fro, and I doubt not it vexed her to see us in such 
iricndly communion, as it most assuredly vexed her to find me 
impervious to the slights she put upon me, and indifferent to 
her iU-wilL Again on this evening we talked of Roderick 
Ainsleigh, of whom I had indeed often spoken since I had 
Been the portrait hidden in the library-closet. 

" Surely there can be little doubt of his death," I said, ** or 
0ome tiding of him must have reached you in all these vears." 

" It would seem likely, unless he has gone to push his fortunes 
abroad, as he may have done, under a feigned name, perhapn. 
He was ever a rank Jacobite, and got Imnself into no little 
trouble here and at Cambridge on that score. It was his nature, 
or his humour, to oppose those who loved him ; and as the earl 
was a stanch Hanoverian, my young gentleman must needs tosa 
off his wine to the king over the water. If he was living in 
forty-five, I would wager he was amongst the rebel crew that 
disturbed peaceful Englishmen in that year. He loved fighting" 
and riot and intrigue, and would have refused to serve the bes^ 
of rightful sovereigns if there was but a wrongful one to plot anf ' 
fight for. I doubt there are alwavs a number of these rebelliom 
8pirite» tbeie innate levolntionarifie, to create and foster rebel- 
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non. Few men ever have life's liigliway made so smooth and 
easy for them as it was made for lUxlerick Ainslei^h ; but, von 
f«e, he preferred to scramble through brake and brier, and lose 
himself in a forest of gxult and sorrow." 

" Yon speak of him bitterly." 

*' I cannot well refrain from bitterness, thongh I loved the lad 
well, and took rare pride in his teachine. But he broke my old 
master's heart, and went near to bres^ Lady Barbara's ; for I 
donbt if all her fashion and grandeur at foreign courts have 
ever made her as happy as she was in the old aajrs, when she 
and her consin Bodenck nsed to study the classics together, 
and stroll in the garden yonder on summer evenings," 

** She must have been ver]r beautiful in those days," I said, 
** if she was like her portrait in the picture-gallery." 

" The portrait barely does justice to her features and com- 
plexion. But there was a sparkling bri^tness in her counten- 
ance which no painter could ever seize. It was such a changing 
face. A landscape in oils will give you the face of the country- 
side and the steady sunshine of a midsummer noon, but not 
the play and flicker of the light that comes and goes upon the 
meadows twenty times in a minute. She told her sorrow to no 
one when her cousin left Hauteville, but tht changeful bright- 
ness of her beauty faded from that hour.** 

''Was the marriage with Sir Marcus Lestrange a love- 
matchP" 

** I doubt it. The Somertons are not given to change ; and I 
dd not think Lady Barbara could so soon have forgotten her 
oooflin. But she was alone in the world, and an heiress, and 
doubtleBs felt her unprotected position." 

We talked some time longer of the hoose which my tutor had 
served so faithfully, and in the service whereof he hoped to end 
his days. The sun sloped westward behind a bank of foliage 
that looked black against that golden light. Patches of crimson 
lit up the westward side of the great brown trunks of rugged 
elm and oak, and flashed still brighter on the smooth silvery 
bark of the beeches. Belated crows sailed across the tender 
upper gnkYf making fo> their nests in the oldest elms. Thrush 
«nd blackmrd sang their vesper hymn ; and pensive from some 
inysterious thicket sounded the song of the nightingale. The 
distant water-pools reddened in the reddening suiSight, and 
the stillness and oalm glory that belong to this one hour alone 
possessed our souls, as we stopped in silence to lean lazily upon 
the marble balustrade of the lerrace and watch the sinking sun. 

While we thus watched, a sound so unfirequent as to be start- 
ling roused each from his reverie. 

It was the sound of carriage-wheels — the wheels of not one 
only, but si^veral vehicles, i^ithony Grimshaw and I regarded 
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eacli otbor in silent amazement, and then tlie old man hurried 
to the end of the terrace, whence he could obtain a view of tht 
broad gravtlled drive leading to the great gates." 

I foUowed closely on his heels, to toe full as eager himself. 

Three carriages were winding slowlj up the hill; the foremost 
a handsome travelling-chariot with four horses and smartlj 
dressed postboys; the two others clumsier vehicles, each drawn 
by two horses. 

** It must be Sir Marcus, or my lady ! " cried Anthony ; * who 
else should come here with such a train P Eun, boy! bid Martha 
have the doors opened, and the shutters in the library and saloon, 
and a fire lighted in the great hall, for it strikes deadly cold in 
summer-time. And tell Betty and Sue to stir themselves. The 
carnages ^vill be at the gate in less than five minutes." 

" I'll open the shutters with my own hands I " I cried, and 
ran off to the oak parlour, where I dashed open the half-glass 
door, and burst into the room, to the horror of Martha Grim- 
shaw. 

" What now, yon unmannerly jackanapes ? " she asked. I told 
ner who was at hand. She started from her chair and stood 
before me, deadly pale and trembling; never had I seen her so 

" My lady ! " she exclaimed. " It can't be." 

" But it IS, Mrs. Grimshaw. Who else should it be P There'll 
be wax-candles wanted for the saloon; 'twill be dark in half-an- 
hour. Shall I run and bid them open the doors P " 

•* Yes, yes," she answered in a strange, absent way ; and I 
left her still standing rooted to the ground, with a scared, pale 
face. " 

By this I perceived that there was one person in the world of 
whom the steward's wife stood in awe. 

The bell in the gothic archway sounded with a great clanging 
stroke as I ran to call the maids. Betty went flying to the gate, 
and Anthony Grimshaw appeared at the same moment with 
a ponderous bunch of keys, ready to perform his office of 
seneschal. Susan, the second maid, went with me to open the 
ehuttvcrs of the great saloon. We lighted the wax-candles scat- 
tered here and there in crystal candelabra, and the feeble lights 
twinkled fiaintly in the dusky chamber. I went on to the library 
to open the shutters there, while Susan stayed behind to Idndle 
the logs on the wide stone hearth. I heard the sound of several 
voices, and the echoing patter of high heels on the marble floor 
of the hall ; and then from the half-open door of the library 
I saw Mr. Grimshaw usher the unexpected visitors into th« 
saloon. 

^ Two ladies and a gentleman followed him intc the dimly- 
lighted room- Th0 lad;es were so hooded and mi^ffied that I saw 
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Imi little of their faces. One was of a commanding figure, the 
other dender and graceful as the tall white lihes in the Italian 
garden. The elder lady sank into an arm-chair, with a sigh of 
mtigue, and flnng off her black-silk hood and cloak. Yes, this 
was my Ijady Barbara, as beautiful as the portrait with which 
I was so familiar, but of a more developed and regal beauty. 
Her dress was of a dark crimson brocade, her shoulders and 
arms veiled in a doud of black lace. She wore powder, which 
became her admirably, and her fuU round throat, of marble 
whiteness, was encircled by a broad band of black velvet, clasped 
with a gem that seemed to emit a brighter fiame than any of 
the tapers twinkling against the mirrors on the walls. Never, 
except in pictures, had I seeai a woman of rank, and for the 
moment the vision somewhat dazzled my unaccustomed eyes. 

The younger lady also removed her hood, and I beheld a pale, 
fair face, framed by loose unpowdered auburn hair. Such pale 
and fragile loveliness showed poorly beside the blaze of Lady 
Barbara's beauty ; but I felt rather than saw that this young 
lady was beantifdL 

The gentleman yawned aloud, and leaned with a listless air 
against the carved-oak chimney, amusing himself by kicking the 
smouldering logs with the toe of his boot. 

•* Damp wood, and a room that feels Lke a vault ; and I^con- 
clude, very small probability of supper. You should really have 
written to apprise your people of your coming. Lady Barbara." 

The speaker was a youug man, tall, slim, good-looking, and 
dressed m a suit of cut velvet, with point-lace ruffles and cravat. 
He wore high riding-boota, and a court-sword dangled at his 
side. My only acquaintance with this species was derived from 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, and this gentleman reminded me of 
Sir Plume. 

•* It was my humour to come unannounced," replied my lady 
iomewhat haughtily ; and then she addressed her steward, in a 
much sweeter tone. " You will not let us go to bed supperless, 
will you, Anthony ?" 

"Indeed, no, my lady; if a pair of chickens and a dish of 
Ijroiled ham, with strawberries from the garden, and a bowl of 
cream from Betty's dairy, will content your ladyship — and this 
gentleman." 

" Nothing could be better, my good Anthony. But you must 
not let our sudden arrival disturb you. "We nave brought two 
eoachloads of London servants, and all they want is to be shown 
the way to the kitchen, and tue geography of larders, pantries, 
and still-rooms, which, I remember, is rather intricate at Haute- 
ville. Sir Marcus will not be able to join us for a week. This 
lady is Miss Hemsley, my husband's niece ; and this gentleman 
18 my stepson, Mr- Everard Leatrange. But where is Martha? 
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I sliall be glad to see her, and to settle what rooms we had hos^ 
occupy." 

Mrs. Grimshaw entered the saloon as her mistress spoke. Sha 
had changed her black-stnff gown for one of stiff rustling silk, 
*nd wore a frilled-mnslin handkerchief, fastened with a diamond 
brooch. Never before had I seen her so attired. She saluted 
her mistress with a profound curtsey, and bade her welcome to 
Hauteville. 

My lady acknowledged her compliments somewhat coldly, as 
I thought. 

" How is vour charge, Martha P" she asked. ** Your letters 
have been of the briefest, and gave me little news of him." 

I knew it was of myself she spoke, and an irresistible impulse 
impelled me to approach her. There was a kindness in her tone 
wmch invited my confidence. " Here is a friend," I thought. 

I had just ligjhted a pair of wax-candles, in heavy bronze 
candlesticks, wmch stood on a writing-table by the hearth. 
With these in my hands I entered the saloon, and carried them 
to the table by which Lady Barbara had seated herself. 

" O Qod, a ghost !" she cried, half-rising from her chair, and 
looking at me with wide-opened eyes ; and then, sinking back 
into her chair, she murmured famtly, "You never told me he 
was so like. You should have prepared me for this, Martha." 

" My father would scarcely feel flattered by your emotion, 
madam," said Mr. Lestrange, with a sneer. 

"I have no secrets from your father, sir," my lady answered 
proudly ; and the gentleman's sarcastic smile vanished as she 
iDoked at him. 

"It is possible my jealonsy is keener than my father's," he 
■aid, not without a certain si^iificance of tone. 

Lady Barbara turned from him with an air of supreme indif- 
ference, and addressed herself to me. 

" Your face reminds me of the dead, sir; but yon are not less 
welcome to me. What is your name P" 

"Eobert, madam." 

'•What else P" 

* I have no other name, madam." 

** And yon h^e never taken the pains to seek one P* 

*• No, madam. When first I came to this house, Mrs. Ghrim* 
sLaw told me I was nameless. I have asked no further ques- 
tions." 

I might have added that I had been reminded not once but 
twenty Mmes a week of my abandoned condition, and that such 
epithets as foundling, beggar, castaway, and even coarser terms 
91 reproach, were but too faniiliar to me. 

" Indeed !" cried my lady, with a glance at Mrs. Martha, which 
boded iU for that personage. "Mrs. Grimshaw- volunte^<>d 
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i&fonnaitioii upon a subject of wMcli she knew little. She ig 
fond of gwmg information.** This was said with a most bitter 
emphasis; and iiien, turning to me with a sweet protectmg 
tmile. Lady Barbara continuSi : ** Your name is Eobert Ains- 
leigh, and you are my kinsman. I fear you have had a some- 
what desolate boyhood in this deserted house ; but I placed you 
in the care of my old friend Anthony, because I knew you 
would find in him a kind friend and an accomplished tutor." 

"And I have found both, madam," I answered promptly; 
" as good a friend as a fatherless lad ever knew, as patient and 
learned a master as ever earned the affection of his pupil." 

** I am glad to hear you speak so heartily," replied my lady. 
•* While I remain at Hauteville you will live witn me and my 
family, and it will be for yourself to determine your future 
career." 

She extended her hand, and I dropped on my knee, as I raised 
the fair hand to my lips. 

The gentleman lounging against the chimney-pieoe gave a 
littie sarcastic laugh. 

" Egad, Lady Barbara, your country cousin is a courtier by 
instinct. I warrant me he will soon eat a toad with as good a 
grace as if he had hunted tufts at the University and graduated 
at Leicester House." 

I wondered at so much animosity from a stranger, but it has 
been my ill-fortune in life to find more than one bitter enemy 
ready-made, like this, and to receive direst injuries from these J 
kave nefflr oonsciously offended. 



CHAPTER 7. 

I BI8E IN THE WORLn. 

If m my childhood I had regarded Hauteville Hall av a kind of 
enchanted castle of fairy legend, I had still better nound for 
the pleasant fancy after the coming of Lady Barbara Lestrange, 
for my h'fe underwent a transformation as sudden and complete 
as that which befaUs the prince who, after pining for years in 
the guise of some repulsive beast, is once more restored to his 
own image, and finds himself a prosperous and comely gentle- 
man. As Eobert the Nameless, dependent on an absent lady's 
bounty, I had endured extreme humiliation; as Mr. Robert 
Ainsleigh, my lady's cousin and favourite, I was courted and 
fiattcred in a manner which at once confused and amazed me. 
My late tyrant, Martha Grimshaw, was of all people most 
Ofaffequious; and I perceived that» in her fear of my lady's 
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anger^ she would have stooped to any ae^radatioti in Older to 
eonciliate me. I received ner advances with supreme coldness^ 
and took occasion to inform her that she had nothing to fear 
from my malice or to hope from mj regard. 

" It was my misfortune to live with you for ten jeKn** I said % 
" and it is difficult for any man to blot out the memoiy of so 
long a period; but, so far as it is possible, I will forget the 
slights you have inflicted upon me, and the petty spite which . 
has influenced your conduct towards me from tiie day of your 
first meeting. Your husband's kindness to me has, however, 
been as unvarying as ' your own harshness, and you may be 
secure that my respect for him will prevent me m>m injuring 
you* 

Mrs. Grimshaw's dull gray eye shone with a pale fire ae sho 
answered me. 

"I am much beholden to you, sir," she said, in slow measured 
^anes, " that you should condescend so far as to refrain from 
injuring me in the opinion of my mistress, whose last caprice 
inclines her to patronize you. You are as yet a stranger to the 
whims and humours of a fine lady, and I scarce wonder that 
your sudden elevation has turned your head. It is a new thing 
for a penniless dependent to be raised from the society of such 
low persons as my husband and myself to the company of an 
earl's daughter and an ambassador*s son ; but I would have you 
remember that it is easier to come downstairs than to go up- 
wards, and that you mav some day find yourself turned out of 
doors, as Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh was before vou.'* 

" My father was not turned out of doors !* I cried angrily. 

"Your father! Who gave ^ou an earl's nephew for your 
father ? Pray where is your certificate of birth, or vour mother's 
uiamage lines? You are quick to boast of your father ; and I 
doubt not, if he has bequeathed you his fikceyou have inherited 
Lis wicked heart also." 

"Why do you malign himP" I exclaimed; "he ne>ver can 
have injured you." 

'* Of course not," cried Mrs. Grimshaw bitterly; " what should 
^here be in common between low-born dirt lie me and such 
a gentleman as that? Why, nothing. But I tell you this, 
Eobert Ainsleigh — since it pleases you to borrow a bad man's 
name — ^your father brought sorrow wherever he came, and there 
were few who looked on his face who did not live to ruo 
having seen it." 

The inconsequence of this speech mystified me, but I did not 
question Mrs. Grimshaw, who departed malevolent as ever^ 
more malevolent, if possible, since I had repudiated her civi- 
UtieB. 

In my new phase of existence, however, X MiW hai little of 
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tbe flei^ete Martha.^ For me there was to be no more of Mr. 
Whitefield's Calvinistic discourse, no more tracts of alarming 
import, no more ^rim one-o'clock dinners in the oak parlour, no 
more ailent comibrtless meals beneath the gaze of my perse- 
cntor. 

From the little whitewashed chamber at the top of a narrov 
wooden staircase, where I had slept ever since my first coming 
\o Hauteville Hall, I found myself transferred to an airy and 
l{)acious tapestried apartment over the library, with an oriel 
window looking on the Italian garden. A tailor from Warbo- 
rough came to take my orders for several suits of the prevailing 
fasmon, and Lady Barbara herself assisted me to select patterns 
and colours, while Mr. Snip waited respectfully with his pattern- 
book across his arm. My mornings were still given to the 
classics with my kind master, Anthony Grimshaw; but after 
we had read an act of a Greek tragedy, or the fi^eral oration of 
Pericles, or a dozen pages of Tacitus, my tutor and I parted 
company ; and unless I made it my business to joiu him as he 
took his after-diuner pipe on the terrace, we saw no more of 
each other till the next day. In short, I was now a gentleman, 
and my sphere was the drawing-room, where I sat by Lady 
Barbara's tambour-frame, or hung over Miss Hemsley's harpsi- 
chord, as if I had been to the manner bom. How shall I 
describe the kindness of my kinswoman, who, having chosen to 
assume the care of nay fortunes, was determined to fulfil her 
duty to the uttermost? 

" It seems cruel to have left you so long to languish in this 
lonely place," she said, during our first tSte-d-tet^i "but I could 
not get Sir Marcus away from Madrid, and it would have seemed 
nngracions to leave him ; so I waited, almost hoping for some 
breach between England and Spain, in order to bring about my 
husband's recall. And then the years slipped by so quickly. I 
knew Anthony would be kind to you, and I did not think Martha 
would be unkmd, which I fear sne was, though you refuse to 
admit as much. In short, dear cousin, believe me, I was not so 
cruel as I must needs have seemed." 

" You never seemed anything but my bountiful benefactress 
and friend," I replied; " I knew that I owed everything to yon, 
and must have perished but for your charity." 

** No, Eobert, I will not have that wordi" 

••Nay, dear madam, there is no other fits your ffoodness." 

And again my lady gave me her hand, whicn I once more 
raised to my lips in grateful homage. 

I was now installed as one of the family, with as little sense 
of dependence as it is possible for a dependent to feel. 

I was agreeably surprised by the conduct of Mr. Lestran^e, 
who treated me with a cordiality which I was far from exDectir jj 

c 
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to reoeiye from hnn, after his supercilious tone on tlie B^kt of 
our first meeting. He i^as sometiiing of a fop and fine jg^entle- 
man; but pronounced himself, neyeiiheless, delighted with the 
park and woods, the noble trout-stream which mtersected the 
estate, and in which I was able to show him the deeps and shal- 
lows, the shadowy inlets where his fly might do most execution, 
and the reedy margins where he might be sure of a gigantic 
jack. He sunertnl me to do the honours of Hauteville, and en- 
tertained me agieeably with his own adventures at home and 
abroad, which he Avas never tired of relating. I discovered by and 
by that this gentleman, who was yet on the sunny side of his 
twenty-seventh birthday, was past-master of the Imoirledge of 
evil, and had long outlived his abhorrence of the vices and hie 
respect for the virtues of his fellow-men. ^ 

1 did not, however, make this discovery immediately, being too 
much unused to the society of fine gentlemen, and to the world 
in general, to be a skilled observer. Little by little these things 
revealed themselves to me; and I had been some months in Mr. 
Everard's companj before I learned rightly to estimate his civi- 
lities or to appreciate his value. 

His father arrived at the Hall within a week of Lady Barbara's 
advent; and I was presented to that important personage with 
all due ceremony. He received me with a somewhat cold courtesy^ 
and I was qnick to discover that my preeence gave him little 
pleasure. Toleration was, evidently, all I must expect from 
him ; but the kindness of my benefactress would have compen- 
sated me for worse treatment from Sir Marcus; and while I 
took care not to intrude myself upon that gentleman, I rigidly 
refrained from any attempt to conciliate his good ^aces. My 
cratefal affection for my protectress might he mismterpreted; 
for that I cared little ; but I was determmed to eat no toads for 
Sir Marcus Lestrange. 

Happily for me, however, the diplomatist was by no means « 
domestic character. He spent the greater part of his day in his 
study, and of an evening played piquet with my lady in her 
dressing-room, while Everard Lestrange, Miss Hemsley, and 
myself amused ourselves in the saloon, or strolled on the terrace 
and in the garden. He paid numerous visits to the seats of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, travelling sometimes as many 
as thirty miles to a dinner, and altogether troubled us but little 
with hie company. He was an elegant and accomplished gen- 
tleman, of about fifb7 years of age, in person much resembling 
his only son, but ot more perfect although colder manners. 
Between himself and Everard there obtained a stately politeness 
^rhich did not betoken a very wa'nn affection. It was rather the 
manner of skilled fencers on guard than of a father and son. 
My lady told me in oonfidonce that Sic M<Ucns desired to see his 
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fi(m united in marriage with Dorothea, or Dora, Hemelej, not 
only the most amiable of women* but a oonsid^able fortune. 

" Whether this will ever come to pass I know not," she said in 
inclusion; *' but I am bound to assist m^ husband's projects. 
Dora is a sweet girl, and mj only fear is that Everard should 
prove unworthy of her." 

" They are not betrothed to each other, are they, madam P " 
I asked, perhaps more anxiously than the circumstances war- 
ranted. 

"No, there has been no formal betrothal; but Dora can 
hardly be ignorant of her uncle's wish. She was left an orphan 
five years ago, and since that time has lived with me. I do 
not know what I should do without her. I have no children 
of my own, you see, Robert. There is a little grave in Spain 
that I cannot think of at this day without a heartache, though 
It is fifteen years old ; but no child of mine lived to call me 
mother. Yes, Dora is veiy dear to me," she added, abruptly 
changiiig the subject. 

This confidence occurred within a week of Lady Barbara's 
arrival. In after-days, when I had suffered a bitter pain and 
languished under the burden of a secret sorrow, I could not help 
thinking that my benefactress had told me these things thus 
early in order that no peril might arise from my daily com- 
panionship with Dora Hemsley. But there is one disease against 
which antidotes and preventives are administered in vain, and 
from this cniel fever I was doomed to suffer. 



CHAPTER V 

I FALL IS LOTB. 

DuAiKO one of our earliest rambles in HautevOle woods, I in- 
troduced Mr. Everard Lestrange to the warrener's lodge, where 
the travelled gentleman soon contrived to make himself agree- 
able to honest Dame Hawker and my sweet Margery, who had 
blossomed into rare beauty in the calm solitude of her woodland 
home. She was but just seventeen years of age, slim and 
graceful as the young fawns which had frisked around her and 
eaten from her rosy palm. Her beauty was that of a true wood- 
nymph, and had notning in common with Dorothea Hemsley 'a 
fair loveliness. Margery's skin was a pale oUve, charmingly 
reheved by the deep crimson of cheeks and Hpa. Her erf es were 
hazel-brown, large, bright, and sparkling with the innocent 
▼ivacity of a pure and fearless soul : her hair also a rich nut- 
Immn, tinge^ with gold — ^waving, rippling hair, which defied hef 
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^lish Tanitj wlien she would fain liaye pinned and pinoAed it 
mto some semblance of the two or three fashionable heads she 
iaw at church. 

I had happened to tell my new ao<]naintance that Jack 
Hawker was an excellent angler, and his daughter skilled in 
the fabrication of a fiunons trout-fly, whereupon Mr. Lestrange 
expressed himself eager to see my fo8ter-£a.ther. 

" A yery bower of Arcadia I " ne cried, as we approached the 
dear old white-walled cotta^. "And so this is where you 
were reared? I declare, Amsleigh, you were a lucky dog to 
haye a scoundrel for your father." 

** Scoundrel or no scoundrel, as he was my father I would 
rather you called him no hard names," I answered somewhat 
sullenly; for I had no idea of suffering this gentleman to throw 
dirt at Roderick Ainsleigh's graye. 

We found the cottage tenantless. Jack Hawker was doubt- 
less absent on his rounds, and it was market-day at War* 
borough, whither my foster-mother went eyery week to make 
her purchases, and dispose of small produce in the way of 
honey and eg^s, and yegetables from the fertile garden. The 
doors being all opened, in the sultry midsummer weather, we 
went into the kitchen, whence we iJeheld as fair a yision as 
painter eyer perpetuated by the work of his brush. 

At the end of a narrow g[arden-path, oyerarched by the 
straggling boughs of elder, quince, and hazel, stood Margery, 
in the centre of a little ^rass-plot, with the sunshine on her 
loose uncovered hair and hght chintz petticoat. She was feed- 
ing her poultry, which swarmed eagerly round her, and did 
sturdy battle amongst themselves for the barley which her 
pretty hands shook down on them from a well-filled sieve. So 
busily was she occupied as not t< be aware of our approach till 
we atood within a few yards of her ; and then it was a pretty 
eight to see her bashfolness and sweet blushing confusion when 
eha glanced suddenly upward and perceiyed us watching her. 

She oame and snook me by the hand, and dropped a low 
curlaey to my compani(in. Her manner towards myself had 
much changed durmg the last year. She was no longer the 
familiar foster-sister who had been wont to hold up her rosy lipe 
to receive the fraternal kiss, but a bashfal maiden, whose eyelids 
dpoofied when we met, and from whom I had sometimes trouble 
to extort more than murmured monosyllabic replies to my talk« 
yet who would by fits and starts be viyacious and animatedf 
pkjftil and capricious, as some forest el£ 

Tills I took to be the natural shyness of maidenhood, that 
tender early dawn of life in which a woman is wholly surprised 
and half-ashamed to find herself beautiful and admired. 

1 requested Margezy to show lui some goU^i pheasants of faor 
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own rearing, tlie feathers of wBioli were of inestimable yalae 
to the angler; and she condnoted ns to a roomy, rongh wiie 
tage, emTOsomed among roses and seringa, proud to exhibit 
her favonrites. 

After these had been duly admired, Mr. Lestranse com- 
plained of thirst, and I b^^ged a bowl of milk tor him; 
whereon Margery led us to her mother's dairy, a cool shadowy 
chamber pay^ with stone, and odorous witn the perfume of 
eglantine and honeysuckle. 

Here she made us welcome to such refreshment as the place 
could offer, and we loitered for some time drinking milk ani 
eating cheesecakes of a substantial quality. I was surprised to 
discover how quickly Everard Lestrange made himself agree- 
able to the rustic girl, contriving speedily to engage her in 
familiar conversation, and to amuse her by his talk of London, 
that marvellous city of which she knew less than she knew of 
feiryland. 

We bade Margjeiy good-bye, after she had promised to make 
us some flies against our next yisit ; and as we walked away 
from the cottage, my companion complimented me upon my 
good fortune in owning so lovely a foster-sistor. 

" Methinks thou wert bom under a lucky star, Robert," cried 
the gentleman, in that affected style which I found afterwards 
to obtain among young men of his class. 

" I do not know what you mean by good luck," I replied. 
" I love my foster-sister dearly; but I consider it no special 
good fortune that she should have grown up so handjsome. 
Indeed, I doubt if beauty is the best of gifts for a cottager's 
daughter." 

" Spoken like a true disciple of the saintly Noggers tA 
Brewer's Yard, Warborough," cried Mr. Lestrange with a sneei" 
** Beauty is a delusion and a snare, brother Jumper, — do you 
lump in Brewer's Yard meeting-house, by the way, or do you 
oelong to the quieter folks who only preach and pray P — ^yeu 
verily, comeliness of visage is but a snare to the wicked and a 
bait for fools ; and 'tis bettor to be a flat-faced and pug-nosed 
damsel than a bright woodland siren, with great hazel eyes, in 
which the sunshine plays at bo-peep, and lips like ripe cherries." 

I did not care to hear these florid comphments ; and though 
at this time I knew but little of Everard Lestrange, I resolved 
that I would take him to Jack Hawker's cottage as seldom as 



" One would think, by your raptures, you had fallen in love 
with my pretty sister," I said somewhat coldly. 

"Why, thou simplest of rustics, such raptures are the 
common language with a man of the world where women are 
V^ (juestioT^. W^ tbin^ and toft of them in hyperbole, ^n^ th^ 
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homeliest among tHem is angel or goddess before marria^. II 
is only after the honeymoon that we descend to the regions of 
fact, and confess that Lesbia is a slattern and Marcella a scold. 
As for your pretty woodland n;^ph yonder, it would fare ill 
with me should I lose my heart in that quarter; for so surely 
as I am a skilled observer of womanund, hers is already 
forfeited." 

" To whom, pray P" 

"To you, Mr. Demure; to you, who pretend tobeunoonscioaf 
of your power. Did ycm mark how ready the sly puss was to 
converse with me, and how bravely her beautiful eyes met mine, 
stranger as I am ? But at a word from you the dark lashes 
droop, and the gipsy face reddens with a sudden blush. I 
would forfeit my cnances of favour with the Duke of Newcastle 
to be in your shoes, were I free to wish." 

I und^stood these last words to allude to his relations vdth 
Miss Hemsley. I hastened to assure him that he was mis- 
taken as to Margery's sentiments. 

*• We regard each other as brother and sister, but no moref* 
I said. ** I have watched her cradle many a day when I was 
little more than a baby myself. We were together for nearly 
eight years, — constant playfellows and companions, — and the 
friendship between us has never been interrupted." 

" And IS that any reason she should not love you P " 

'* The strongest. I don't believe thai love is ever bom of 
custom and afitection. Tis the sudden s%ht of a sweet strange 
face that first tells a man he has a heart" 

Mr. Lestrange stared hard at me, and I felt my cheeks 
crimson under his gaze. 

"And what sweet stran^ face has Mr. Ainsleigh seen of 
late that has made him so wise P " he demanded with a sneer. 

** I speak of love in the abstract," I answered, and hastily 
changed the conversation ; but on several occasions after this I 
caught Everard Lestrange wutching my face witJi a somewhat 
unfriendly expression upon his own. ; 

"The sudden sight of a sweet itrange face." The words had 
eecaped me unawares, and they hinted at a secret scarce knowtt 
to myself. 'Twas the pale, white-rose face of Dorothea HeUdii 
ley that was in my mind. 

And she v^aa to marry this cynical woiidling, with his sneer£ 
and affectations, because she had a fortune, and could advance 
her cousin's preepects I Bemote and impossible a creature as 
she must ever be for me, I could but lament that family 
interests should assign her to so unfitting a partner; and I 
feared that so gentle a nature would never sustain any contest 
with tlie will of othera, ihould the young lady's incUnatioiis \^ 
opposed to the matcb* 
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This I Iiad some reason to conclude was tlk^ case. I had seen 
Miss Hemslej and her stiitor together, and had seen on her part 
an avoidance which was something more than maiden modesty. 
She was polite and gentle in her demeanour towards her cousin, 
as she was to the lowest servant in the hbuse ; but I observed 
that she artfully eluded all occasions of being alone with him. 
In order to do this she sometimes invited my companionship, 
and I was thus at an early stage of our acquaintance drawn 
into a dangerous intimacy with her. She volunteered to teach 
me chess, and instructed me in the peribrmance of the simple 
symphonies and accompaniments to two or three easy bass 
songs by Handel and Gluck. 

Tliat these favours bestowed on me were displeasing to Mr, 
Lestrange, I had, even at this period, no doubt; butne con- 
trived to conceal his anger, and treated his cousin and myself 
with perfect amiability. 

I found it no easy matter to keep my lady's stepson from the 
warrener's lodge, where he managed to make nimself vastly 
agreeable to simple Jack Hawker and his simple wifs, who 
thought this town-bred gentleman the most perfect specimen of 
courtesy and good manners. Margery brightened at our coming, 
and seemed always alike delighted to receive us; nor was I 
well pleased to perceive the rapid progress which Mr. Lestrange 
appeared to maKe in her &vour, smce I had by this time become 
acc^uainted with the loose ideas and contemptuous opinions 
which he entertained of all womankind, from the duchesses 
whose favours he hinted at te the dairy-maids whose ruin he 
boasted. Towards me my foster-sister's manner was shyeir and 
more subdued every time we met, but with Everard Lestrange 
shegossiped and laughed with perfect freedom. 

This gentleman often rallied us upon our secret attachment, and 
his jeste covered the poor girl with blushes and confusion, much 
to the amusement of Jaci Hawker, who saw no reason why 
his daughter should be an unworthy alliance for Lady Barbara s 
penniless prot^g^. I had told my old friends at the warrener's 
io^ge nothing of my cousinship with the mistress of Haute- 
vile. and they still regarded me as a nameless wait depen- 
4gnfc.on the cnarity of my noble benefactress. 

I did not, however, continue to afford Mr. Lestrange ooca* 
•ion for his broadly expressed insinuations, which were em* 
barrassing to Margery, and to the last degree painftil to myselfl 
As the flummer advanced I spent less time in the woods, and 
leffc my lady's stepson to go fishing by himself, while I read 
with Lady Barbara and Miss Hemsley in.the Hauteville libraiy. 
My benemctress was well pleased to resume her studious habits^ 
and we formed a little company of students, with Anthony Grim- 
thaw for our preoeptoy. T^gt^Qi^r w« lead Virgil, Pante, and 
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Ibbbo, and 117 htStj was so good as to enJ wuB bersdf macli 
pUased with mj progress as a lingoist. 

^The dear l)oj lias a rare talent for langoages,** said mj 
gratified master, ^ and we have worked hard at the coltiyatiua 
of foreign tongnes, which of all accomplishments is the most 
▼alnable for a man who has to make his way in the world. Foi 
G^reek and Latin I will match Bobert against any lad of hit 
age ; he knows Italian thoroughly, and is a £air Frenchman ; and 
he has, moreover, a smattering m Sanscriti which may some day 
be nsefhl to him." 

^ ** I donbt whether his knowledge of Sansflrtt will ever servo 
him for mnch/' my lady answered smiling, " unless he should 
have a fancy for extending his travels as far as the oonrt of the 
Great Mogul, or should tmi Jesuit missionary and strive to con* 
vert the heathens of Biimah or Thibet. But the habit of study 
is a good one. and I am proud to think my cousin has been so 
diligent a pupiL" 

While I did my best to improve Miss Hemsley 's Italian, which 
was far from equal to the obscurities of Dante, that young lady 
was so kind as to instruct me in the Spanish tongue, of which 
she had made herself mistress during her five-years' residence at 
Madrid. With this gentle instmctiess I speedily mastered the 
soft, sleepy syllables of that mellifluous language, and read Don 
Qu/ixote m the ori^al before our studies were concluded. 

For these studies Mr. Lestrange did not scruple to avow his 
contempt. He quoted Moli^re's Fem/mes Savcmtea, and christened 
my lady B^lise, and Dora Hemsley, Armande. He spoke of us 
as the Hauteville Blue-stocking Club, and suggested that we 
should invite Lord Lyttleton and Mrs. Monti^e to join the 
party. 

I, for mypart, was too happy to heed his sneers; days, week% 
and months slipped by, and I well-nigh forgot that I had ever 
been solitary in that house where my life was now so pleasant. 
My acquaintance with Dora Hemsley nad ripened into friendship. 
She talked to me of my lonely boyhood, of her own happy 
youth, watched over by beloved parents, and of the bitter gnef 
that fell upon her with the loss of them. She told me of Lady 
Barbara's tender kindness, and of the affection which had gone 
so &r to supply the place of the lost. But of her uncle's desire 
to bring about a marriage between herself and his son ahe never 
spoke ; nor was she ever betrayed into expressing any opinion 
respecting Everard Lestrange. One day when Everaid and 
«he had been by chance alone together for some minutes, I sur- 
prised her in tears. Mr. Lestrange quitted the room by one door 
as I entered by another, and I foimd Dora seated on one of the 
window-seats, with her arms resting on the broad stone sill, and 
der head and face b^ddsi^ ii^ her clasped h^nds. Z s^w the twi 
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tricklme between the slender fingers, and liad not soffident com, 
mand of myself to refrain from cmestioning her. 

^ " Dear Miss Hemslej," I cried, " for God's sake tell me what 
distresses you I" 

She lifted her head and tamed her sweet &ce towards me 
bathed in tears. 

" That I can tell to no one,** she answered ; I have my secret 
troubles to bear, Mr. Ainsleigh, though I am bat jnst eighteen 
years of age ; and I must endure them with patience." 

I knelt at her feet, and begged her to believe that if the sacri- 
fice of my life could have served her I would have freely given it. 
She tnmed her tearfiil eyes towards me. 

" Yes, Eobert," she said, " I think yon wonld do mnch to 
save me fit>m sorrow. But yon cannot. I must bear my 
burden." 

The sound of my Christian name spoken by her lips thrill«d 
my soul like a strange sweet music. But at the same moment 
there came another sound that startled me. 'Twas the stealthy 
opening of a door. I looked up and saw Mr. Lestrange peering 
in at us through a narrow opening, from the doorway by which 
I had seen him leave the room. Our eyes met, and he clapped- 
to the door ; but in that one instant I had seen the expression 
of his face, and never did I behold more malignity upon the 
human countenance. 

I would willingly have pressed Miss Hemsley further, but she 
entreated me to refrain, and I left her, sore distressed by her 
grief, and only able to guess at its cause. 

" Everard Lestrange has been urging his suit with her," I 
thought ; " 'tis clear she d/)es not love him." 

And then I suffered my fancy to beguile me with a bright 
dream of what might have been if I had not been a penniless 
dependent, and Miss Hemsley a fortune ; and I cursed the wealth 
which made an impassable barrier between us. 



CHAPTEE YIL 

HOW I B£CAMB AN OBFHAH. 

I WAS pacing the long corridor of the upper story in a SAspon* 
dent frame of mind, when the door of my lady's dressififf^room 
opened, and Mrs. Grimshaw emerged, more than usually sour 
envisage. 

"You are wanted by my lady,** she said on seeing me. "Ti 
b9|V9 bee4 urging uppu W iq^t 9ticli m i<Ue lif§ as yoQ ^^ 
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leading is not the way to fit a young man for earning his liTeH* 
kood, and she is so good as to acknowledge the wisdom of my 
remarks.'* 

** Yon are veiy obliging with advice that has not been invited,** 
I answered ; " Imt since I donbt if yon have ever wished me weUt 
I shonld be gratefhl if yon wooM abstain from aU interference 
with my affairs." 

I knew that whatever inflnenoe this woman bronght to beat 
upon my fjEite would be of an adverse nature, and I could not 
patiently brook her tone of patronage and superiority. She gave 
me a malignant glance, muttered something about a beggar os 
horseback, and passed on, while I went to Lady Barbara's dress« 
ing-room, a spacious and cheerful apartment, nung with prints 
and chalk drawing and fun^hed with japanned cabinets con- 
tactning shells, dried flowers, Indian china, and many valuable 
curios of the monster tribe. It was the room my lady had oc- 
cupied as a girl, and which she preferred to any other apartmenii 
at Hauteville. A large embroidered screen in tent-stitch, repre- 
senting the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, testified to her 
^lish industry ; and half a dozen dogs of the pug species sprawl- 
ing on a rug before the sunniest of the windows, revealed the 
h(3>by of her childless matronhood. 

She was wnting as I entered, but closed her desk immediately, 
and looked up at me with with an affectionate smile. 

** Sit you down here, Bobert," she said, pointing to a stool at 
her feet ; and I seated myself tiiere, and took the hand which she 
offered me. Thus groupied, we seemed like moth^ and son. 

" Robert," she began presentiy, " I think you know that I love 
yon." 

" Yes, indeed, dear madam ; and your affection has made me 
very happy." 

'' WlQ jm-i cease to believe in that affection if I should be 
obliged to make you unhappy ? " 

" I cannct beliive that you will ever act unkindly." 

"Ncrt wnllingly, Eobert, Grod knows. But you remember 
what i^h;^kisj)eare makes his Hamlet say : we must sometimet 
* be Cfii^* only to be kind.' Dear boy, I think we have all been 
too hai'i^y Intre; you and I and Dora Hemsley. Do you re- 
membar wliat I told you about Dora when we first came? " 

" I ain Tiot likely to forget it," I answered gloomily. 

•* It 'vna my manner of warning you, fiobert. I cannot 
thwar* n^y haaband's wishes with reference to his niece and 
ward; » oannot, Robert, even to serve you. He wap. very 
genproM^ when I asked leave to adopt you, poor orphan child; 
Bivl it wo old ill repay his goodness if you became the instru- 
ment ifi bring about the disappointment of his favourite 
^Umt^ He mJB vet hn heart upon his son's marriage with 
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Don, and it must take place; or, at least, you and I must do 
nothing to priBvent it." 

" God fon>id it should ever come to pass ! " I cried. 

"Why, Botart, have you anything to say against Everard 
Les^dngeP" 

'* !Nbt much, exoept that I do not like him ; and I can scarce 
tel] yon wlieiefcnre. Non amvo te, Sabidi, nee possum cUcere 
quff,re — " 

"Heavens, how like that was said to your father! Ah, 
Robert, I doubt you inherit his headstrong, impetuous dis- 
position.'* 

I smiled, remembering how quiet and submissive had been 
my youth; and yet I was incliD«^d to doubt whether under 
certain exceptional circumstances a fiery spirit, to which I was 
at present a stranger, might not reveal himself as my master. 
Surely if for every man there watches and prays a good atigel, 
so each has his familiar demon, an invisible director stronger 
than himself, who leads him where he would not go, and urges 
him to deeds he would fain leave undone. 

" Eobert," said my benefactress suddenly, after a little pause, 
*• I have watched you and Dora together, and I think it would 
be well for the peace, nay, indeed, for the honour of both, that 
you should part." 

" I am ready, madam," cried I, springing to my feet with a 
start. " I know that there is a gulf between that bright angel 
and me. Send me away this day — ^this minute. I am ready to 

go-" 

I dashed a tear from eyes as I spoke. My lady watched me 
with a sad, perplexed face. 

" Eobert," she cried, " has it come to this P " 

" Yes," I answered. " Your warning has been forgotten ; 
love her. I will not come between your stepson and his fortune. 
I love her ; but I am not so base a viper as to sting the breast 
that has warmed and sheltered me. I wiQ not bring trouble on 
you, dear lady. From these lips Dora Hemsley shall never 
near that she is beloved. 0, let me go ; let me leave this dear 
place, where for the last few months I have tasted such dan- 
gerous, such fatal happiness." 

" Yes, Robert, you must go. It will be wisest and best that 
you should begin life at once; and your future will be my care, 
dear boy, do not doubt that. And so my gentle Dora has won 
your heart? 'Tis but a boy's love, a brief fever, more easily 
cured than you can believe while the disease rages. But do you 
know, Robert, that I have heard of another passion of yours P" 

"How, madam P" 

"That pretty brown-eyed girl at the warrener's lodge, Mar- 
gery Hawker— what of Ser, Robert P " 
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^ Ske IS my foster-sister, aad as dear to me as ever sister wag 
to brother. Who told yon she was more than that, Lady 
Barbara?" 

" I have been told nothing; bnt I have had hintB.** 

" Shame on the hinters, madam ! People who mean well 
can afford to speak plainly. I can flraess who is at the bottom 
of this." 

'* Perhaps there are more than you think, Bobert. Do not 
be so angry. If yon have pledged yonr heart to poor little 
Margery, keep your faith with her. Better to have a peasant- 
girl for your wife, than a guilty conscience and the bitter 
memory of having broken an honest woman's heart." 

" I swear to you, dear madam, that Margery has never been 
more to me than my foster-sister, and never will be. I know 
that she is beautiful — lovelier than Miss Hemsley, even; bnt 
she has never touched my heart, as one look of that young 
lady's touched me on the first night of her coming here. 1 
think there must be some element of magic in such spells, inno- 
cent as they seem." 

" I cannot doubt yon when you speak so boldly. But Q. 
Bobert, let there be no broken hearts — ^no ruined lives. There 
has been too much of that already." 

I looked at her wonderingly, and she answered my inquiring 
glance. 

"Your father's heart and mine, Robert — ^your father's life 
and mine — both broken, both ruined, for want of a little more 
candour, a little more patience, a little more constancy. I 
loved him so dearly ! Yes, that is why you are as dear to me 
as ever only son was to doting mother. I cannot tell you how 
happy we were as boy and girl together, or how devoted he 
seemed to me. I know that in those days he was all truth, all 
goodness. There was no hidden evil in that proud young 
heart. He had his faults, perhaps, but they were the failings 
of a knight- errant. Who can say that Sir Philip Sidney was 
finiltlass y and we know that Raleigh was a sinner. His errors 
were ever tbose of a great mind. God, how easy it is for me 
to pardon and pity him now; I who was so unforgiving then, 
when my pa rdon might have saved him I When he eame from 
the Univerisity I thought him changed, and there was one 
dboat me who took care to call my attention to the change, 
knd by-and'by to assign a cause^ for it. Martha Peyton, now 
Martha Grinuihaw, my conscientious, confidential, trustworthy 
maid, dbco\rered an incipient intrigue of my cousin's, and 
brought ma speedy news of it. Mr. Ainsleigh was always 
haugin^r about Parson Lester's vicarage, she told me. Mr. 
Lester wns a hunting-parson, renowned for his knowledge of 
WseM and hia veterinary skill, %n4 this might fairly be ilfk^ 
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fha^et that drew Eoderick to Ids Honse. But my confidential 
maad would not haye me think this. Mr. Lester had an only 
daughter, a pretty, emply-headed girl, and Martha hmted that 
it was for ner siuce my ooosin hannted the yicarage. I had 
seen the girl at chnrcn, and had inyited her to tea in my 
dressing-room, and giyen her a cast-off gown now and then, to 
the agf^yation of my confidential Martha, who was inclined 
to be jealous of intruders. I knew that Amelia Lester was 
weak, and fiiyolous, and pretty, and I belieyed my informant. 
I had no ciyil word for my cousin after this, and would hear 
neither ezplanatioms nor apologies, which at first he fain would 
Vaye made. The breach grew wider day by day. Eobert, I 
was madly, wickedly jealous. I hated my rival, my false loyer, 
myself, the whole world. One day I met Eoderick and Amelia 
together in the park, the girl smipering and blushing under 
her hat, my cousin with the conqueror's easy, self-satisfied 
air. He did not eyen blush on meeting me, but passed me by 
with a cool nod and smile of defiance, while Miss Amelia 
dropped me a low curtsey, with her eyes cast modestly to the 
ground. After this meeting I scarcely deigned to speak to 
my cousin, and suffered unspeakable torments with a haughty 
countenance. Women haye a genius for self-torture. I would 
haye giyen worlds to bring Roderick to my feet, to be assured 
' that I alone was beloyed by him. Yet I obstinately repelled 
his adyances, and neglected erery opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion." 

" Your mind had been poisoned, dear madam," I said ; for 
I knew but too well Mrs. Grimshaw*s hard, cruel nature, and 
could now perceiye that her hatred was a heritage that came 
to me from my father, whom she had pursued with that fiiry 
which the poets tell us to be worse than the hate of hell. 

** Yes, my mind had been poisoned," replied my lady ; " my 
confidante, from pure conscientiousness, no doubt — ^but there 
are no people can wound like these conscientious friends — ^kept 
me informed of my cousin's doings. His yisits to the yicarage 
were notorious. Miss Lester had boasted everywhere of her 
conquest. "Everywhere" is a vague word; but I was too 
angry, too miserable, to insist upon particulars. And then, 
was I not heiress of HautevilleP and should m^^ oousin affect 
the most ardent devotion, how could I believe mm P My con- 
fidante took occasion to remind me of my wealth ; these pru- 
dent people have such sordid notioDs. Had I known the 
world then as I know it now, Bobert, I should have valued 
your father so much the more for the pride tbut held him 
aloof from me after my numerous repulses had chilled and 
wounded him. But I believed myself deserted and betrayed 
lor a pemcm whom I ooauddwed my inferior; and when my 
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father's anger was aroused by the discovery of fertain debtft 
which Koderick had concealed "from him, I made no attempt to 
act as peacemaker. Then came a long and stormy interview, 
which resulted in my cousin's abrupt departure from Haute* 
ville, never again to sleep beneath this roof, He went without 
a word of farewell. My father declared he would return, and I 
too hoped long in the face of despair. Bobert, for me those 
^ere the days of retribution. What a long heart- sickness, 
what a weary agony ! For a year I listened and watched for 
Koderick Ainsleigh s return. Every sound of a horse's hoofs in 
the distance, every sudden stroke of the great bell, every 
messenger or letter-carrier who came to this old place, raised 
hope that was awakened only to be disappointed. My confi- 
dential maid fell ill of the small-pox soon after my cousin'i 
departure, but that fatal malady passed me by, though I would 
fain have courted any death-stroke. Withm six months of 
Koderick's disappearance Amelia Lester left her father's house, 
secretly, as it was rumoured, though the parson affected to 
know where she was. She had gone to some relations in 
Somersetshire, he said, and as no one but he had any right to 
be angry, the assertion was suffered to pass unchalleuged ; except 
by Martha Peyton, who contrived to extort the truth from a 
servant at the vicarage. The young lady had been missing one 
morning, and the father had ra^ed and stormed for a while, and 
then had cursed her for a worthless hussy, saying that no doubt 
•he had run aiter Boderick Ainsleigh, al>out whom her head had 
been turned for the last three years. This was the story Martha 
told me, and she wanted to bring the vicarage servant to 
confirm it. I told her I required no confirmation of my 
cousin's baseness, and that she need trouble herself no more 
about my affairs. But the blow struck none the less severely 
because I was too proud to show the pain. I was so steeped in 
misery, that my mther's sudden death shocked me much less 
than it would have done at any other time ; and when it was 
suggested that I should visit an aunt in London, I consented 
listlessly, with some faint sense of relief in the idea of leaving 
HauteviUe." 

" And there came no tidings of my farther, even ou the death 
of his benefactor?" 

" No ; but I have since had reason to believe that Boderick 
attended his uncle's funeral A figure in a black cloak appeared 
among the group around the mausoleum in the park. The 
funeral was celebrated at night, and the stranger, who kept 
aloof from the rest of the mourners, drew upon himself the 
notice of the torch-bearers. One of these afterwardfl declared 
that he had seen either Mr. Ainsleigh or his ghost." 

** And did you never see him agam. Lady SarbaraP** 
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** Kerer, Eoberi, never. No sign reached me to tell if he werA 
■till amongst the living. I ynlf not enter into the manifoht 
reasons that prompted my marriage, which was not in any sense 
a love-match. Sir Marcus knew that I had no heart to ^ive, 
and was content to acoept my esteem and obedience. Nor have 
either of ns, I believe, had reason to repent our union. Sii 
Marcus has ever proved a kind and indulgent husband, and m^ 
life has been happier than that of many a woman who marries 
for love. But I have not forgotten my girlhood, Robert, and all 
my old hopes and dreams and troubles come back to me when J 
look upon your face." 

She opened her desk and handed me an oval morocco cas^ 
containing a miniature. I recognised the countenance I had 
seen in the oil-painting shown me by Anthony Grimshaw, that 
dark strongly-marked face which bore so close a resemblance in 
feature and complexion to my own. 

" You grow more like him every day," said my lady. " That 
miniature was his only gift to me. 'Twas painted before doubt 
or anger had arisen between us." 

" -Ajid did you never hear more of him, madam ?" 
" Yes, Robert. Six months after my marriage a letter reached 
me — a letter from my cousin Roderick. It was long and wild, 
telling me how I had been beloved, and how my coldness had 
angered that proud heart. I have the letter in this desk, but 
every word of it is burnt into my memory, ineffaceable as the 
graver's work upon metal * If I could not be happy with her 
I loved, I could at least be wretched with one who loved me,' he 
wrote; 'and I found a faithful creature, Barbara, who was 
gladder to unite herself to my broken fortunes than a wiser 
woman would have been to follow a better man.* And then my 
poor proud Roderick went on to confess that he had fallen very 
low, so low that his sole hope for the partner of his wretchednesi 
rested on my compassion. * And you showed a great contempt 
fosr this poor creature once, Barbara,' he added." 
"He had married the parson^s daughter, then?" 
•* Ay, Robert, she was the sharer of his sorrows.** 
•* Will you let me see my father's letter, madam P ** 
My lady hesitated for some moments, and then took the paper 
from a secret drawer of her desk. 

" I know not whether I am wise, Robert," she said, " but 
perhaps it is best you should learn all that I can tell you." 

She handed me the letter, written on tavern paper, in a bold, 
dear penmanship, which was not without some family resem- 
blance to my own. 
Together Lady Barbara and I read the faded lines: 

**I stood amongst the crowd that watched your wedding, 
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eoumn/* oontbraad the writer, ''as I lia^ #atc1ied unBeen cm • 
famer occaaoiL I needed not the cocfirmation of that amhi* 
tkniB aUianoe to prore that jon had never loved me. Yon bnt 
Tielded to jour rather's wisn that his sister's son should share 
ms daaghter^B fortune, and were but too glad to find an excnae 
lor brewng my heart. Qieat Heaven, what a wretch am I to 
reproacli yon l---a tavem-hannting, plotting r^robate to daro 
nj^bnid my lord ambassador's lady because she is cold and cmel, 
and sever^ from me by a golf that £&te, or her pride, or my 
IdQy has dug between ns ! Ah, Barbara, I am very tired of this 
weftrisome straggle, this mnddled dream of a dronkard, called 
Hfe. If I shoidd make a sudden sinful end <^ it^ wonldst thoa 
liave pity on a poor &ithfxil wretch starving in a lodging near 
St. Bride's Ohnrch, Fleet Street ? Tis at a dyer's, 17, Monk's 
Alley, a narrow oonrt betwixt the church and the Temple — ^hard 
for a fine lady's footman to find, bnt not beyond the ken of 
cbarity. Go to ber soon, Barbara Lestrange, if thon wonldst 
have one poor woman and her infant snatched from the many 
who perisn unknown under the gracious sway of our beneficent 
Hanoverian ruler. A helpless woman and an infant cry to you, 
cousin. The child is of your own blood. But the messenger 
waits, and my paper will hold no more. I bribe him with my 
last sixpence to carry this letter to St. James's Square. God 
grant be may be faithful ! God grant Amelia and my child 
may find you kind! 'Tis perhaps the last prayer of your 
wretched humble servant, 

**BOD£SICK AiNSLEIGH. 

*'So8S Avn OxowH Tatihv, Sobo^ 
'' November 15th, 1731. 

''N.B. — ^Inquire for Mrs. Adams. I have spared the pride of 
my family, and am only known to the companions of my poverty 
as Bobert Adams." 

" As our evil fortune would have it — and there seemed ever to 
interpose a cruel fate between Roderick and me — I was away 
from London when this letter was brought ; and the shabbiness 
of the messenger bespeaking no respect frona the porter who 
received it, the poor letter was laid aside with bills and petitions, 
and other insignificant papers, to await my return. The date 
of my cousin's appeal was a week old when I received it, and, 
prompt as I was to seek Monk's Alley, I was too late to see him 
whose face I so longed to look upon once more. I found only a 
dyine woman — ihe very ghost of that vain village beauty whom 
I had known as Amelia Lester — and a sickly cmld. This poor 
wretched soul was too far gone in fever to recognise me. Shs 
lanred deliriously of her Bodnrick, and it was pitertui tO*i ^o: bo? 
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mtploi iL«ff Yum, to oome back. Even in this dying state she tried 
lo nouriidi her child, nntil the dyer's wife, a decent, charitable 
creature, who had received no rent for many weeks, took the 
babe into her care. For a week yonr mother lingered, Eobert» 
tnd I visited her daily, and gave her snch sncconr as was po»- 
gible. She was past cure when I found her." 

" And had my father deserted her?" 

" No, Robert. From the dyer's wife I learned that your father 
had ever been kind to his companios in misery. He had come 
home intoxicated sometimes, roaring tipsy songs about wine and 
women, but had never been harsh to the poor soul, who watched 
and waited for him and loved him with unchanging fidelity. 
Sometimes he had stayed at home ffloomy and brooding for days 
together. The woman believed that he had Hved by wriiSig politi- 
cal pamphlets for the booksellers. Once he had written something 
treasonable, and had been threatened with a prosecution, and 
had lain in hiding for several weeks. For a year and a half he 
had lodged in this mean, stifling alley, in this bare, wretched 
garret, while all Hauteville, of which he v^as to have been master, 
Siy dark and empty and desolate for want of him. There 
never was a stable-help in my father's service lodged so meanly 
as his once-beloved nephew. Ah, Robert, the thought of 
this stung me to the quick. ' Let him come come back, and 
I will shwe my fortune with him,' I said to myself, forgetting 
that my fortune was no longer mine alone, and Siat I 
had given another the light to oonnsel, if not to dictate, my dis- 
posal of it." 

"And he never came back? " I asked breathlessly. 

" Never. He had been missing a week when I found Amelia. 
He must have disappeared on the very night when his letter to 
me was written. But the dyer's wife was not alarmed. He had 
often absented himself for two or three days at a time, it a|)- 
peared. Yet 'twas strange, she owned, so kind a gentleman 
should desert a dying woman. He might have been taken to 
some prison, for debt, or libel, or treason. I caused the lists of 
every prison in London to be examined, but did not find mj 
oousm. 

" I sent my agent to the booksellers to inquire for such a 
pamphlet-writer. One among them knew mm well as Mr. 
Adams of Monk's Alley, and nad given him frequent employ- 
ment, but had of late found no work for him. The town was 
beginning to tire of patriotism spiced with treason; Church 
and State had been reviled and ridiculed till not a rag was left 
from which to spin an essay. If a new Butler had arisen to 
write anew Humhras, the book would scarce have sold. I knew 
by this that Roderick's means of livelihood had failed him be- 
fore be had written to me; and, taking this in conjuuction with 
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that bint of a Budden smfol end to his wretchedness, I could 
bnt fear that my unhappy ooosin had destroyed himself.** 
" Was he so miserable as to commit that sin P " 
** No, Bobert, he did not perish by his own hand ; yet I know 
not if his end were less smf oL He fell in a midnight brawl at 
ihe tavern where his letter was written, and on the very night 
on which it wea dated — a most wretched, profligate hannt near 
Soho Sqnare. He had been bnried ten days^ when my agents 
traced him; and so wretched is the manner in which the poor 
and friendless are sepulchred in that vast wealthy city, that 
when I fain would have had the corpse exhnmed, that I mi^ht 
look on the familiar face once more, and convey the remams 
to some more fitting restmg-place, I was told that (his was 
impossible. Into those festering chamel-honses where the 
obscure dead are thrust it is death to enter; nor could the men 
who buried the nameless stranger remember into which gravo 
they had flung his unknown remains. It was only by means 
of a letter found upon him that my wretched coasin was traced. 
This letter — addressed to Mrs. Adams, of Monk's Alley — ^had 
been preserved by the keeper of the dead-house where the corpse 
was carried after the miserable drunkards' brawl in which your 
unhappy father perished. The man who slew him escaped in 
the confusion that followed his death. I doubt not that in such 
places they favour the escape of a murderer rather than be 
called to bear witness at his trial.'* 

" And the letter, dear madam — did that tell you much P *' 
" But little. 'Twas only a few lines of farewell to the unhappy 
Amelia. It convinced me, however, that my cousin had lett 
her with the intention of never returning. He bequeathed her 
and his child to my compassion. Whether he had indeed medi- 
tated self-slaughter, as his letter to me hinted, or whether 
he intended to seek new fortunes abroad, whea death by an 
assassin's hand overtook him, I know not. His ashes rest 
among the bones of paupers in St. Anne's churchyard, 
Soho, in which parish is the tavern where he fell; and all 
that affection could do for his memory was to put up ( 
tablet in the church, inscribed with his name and tne date of 
his death." 

" Afl'ection for his memory has done more than that, dear 
lady : it has cherished his orphan son." 

•' That is but a poor atonement, Eobert, from her whose pride 
helped to destroy him. If I could have brought him back to 
life by the sacrifice of my own, I would have done it; but I 
wmid do nothing for him, though but two short years before 
one word of mine might have save^ him. This is what makes 
the hurden of our sins so heavf — ^there is no undoing theni, 
Pride is a luxury that is apt ib coat us dear, cousin.*' 
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•*Did you find a certificate of my inoth^a marriage amongst 
my father's papers, madam, which 1 presume yon examined P " 

"No, Kobert. I did indeed ransack an old leathern port- 
mantean crammed with papers, and poor ragged clothings ind 
tattered books. The papers were tor the most part rough 
proofs of pamphlets, and odd pages of manuscript so scored 
and blotted as to be almost illegilue. Scattered amoDgst these 
were a few tavern-bills, and notes firom boon companions, signed 
but with Christian names or initials, and all bespeaking the 
snld reckless life of him to whom they were addressed." 

" And there was nothing more P *' 

"Nothing. Any more important papers your fathei: had 
doubtless aestroyed, not oaring to leave the evidence of his 
former estate behind him. As he had suppressed his real name, 
it was natural he shoald do away with all documents reveal* 
ing it." 

" I am sorry you can give me no record of my mother's 
marriage," I answered sadfy. 

Lady Barbara was silent, and I knew thereby that she 
doubted whether any religious ceremonial had ever sanctified 
the luckless union to which I owed my birth. 

I inquired presently where my mother was buried. 

"In the graveyara of St. Bride's Church, near which she 
died," replied liady Barbara. "Her father had been dead six 
months when I mscovered the poor creature; and to have 
carried her remains to Pennington, where he had lived, would 
have been only to cause scandal. It was better that the poor 
ioul should rest in the great city, where all private sorrows and 
domestic shipwrecks are ingulfed and hidden oeneath the stormy 
public sea." 

" AH that you did was for the wisest, dear madam," I replied, 
kissing the bieautifiil white hand which was the bounteous giver 
of all my earthly blessings. 

" And now, dear BK)bert, I want to act wisely in planning 
your fature," my lady said gently. " I cannot give you a 
fortune, but I hope I may help you to make one. I have con- 
cluded that with your learning the Bar would be your best 
Srofession ; and I would have you proc^eed to London without 
elay, and enter yourself at the Temple, where you can study 
at your ease under the direction of a respectable gentleman to 
whom I can recommend you, and of whose kindness I have no 
doubt. I shall give you a starting sum of two hundred pounds, 
and will give you as much every year until your profession shall 
afford you a comfortable livelihood, since I wish you to live like 
a gentleman, yet with strict economy. I will not weary you 
with the hackneyed warnings against the perils of London life, 
\}ut 1 will only bid you to remember th^ sad end of your father** 
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reckless career. If yon will not take connsel firom the awlui 
lesson, jon will be warned by nothing. Bat I hope mnch 
from jrour love of learning, and the natoral steadiness of joor 
disposition." 

How could I find wotcIb to acknowledfi^ so mnch goodness. 
I knelt at my consin*s feet and kissed tne dear hands, which 1 
bedewed this time with grateful tears. 

" Gome, come, Robert, you take these things too seriously,'' 
cried my lady, with affected gaiety. *'Let us talk of your 
journey. Foolish boy, I am in haste to be nd of yon ! Shall 
you be ready to leave ns in a week P " 

** It is my duty to be ready whenever yon please." 

" Ah, Robert, do you think it pleases me to banish yon P But 
Sir Marcus would have no mercy if you came between him and 
his ambition. Yes, in a week, dear child ; it will be best and 
wisest." 

I was still kneeling at the generous creature's feet. She laid 
her hand lightly upon my hair, and bent her stately head until 
her* lips touch^ my forehead; and with a tenderly motherly 
kiss she dismissed me. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

I PALL INTO DISGEAGB. 

TwAS now late in October, and bleak autumn winds were fast 
stripping the park and woods of summer foliage. For some 
time past I had seen but little of Mr. Lestrange, who spent the 

Cter part of his time out of doors, and left Miss Hemsley 
to follow her own pursuits, and to give as much of her 
company as she pleased to Lady Barbara and myself. She 
seemed happy witn us, after a subdued fashion of her own, 
but was never beguiled into gaiety; and I could not refrain 
from the idea that her spirits were oppressed by the sense of a 
bondage which she had not the courage to shake off. 

Mr. Lestrange, for his part, appeared to take little trouble to 
secure her good graces. He treated her sometimes with a free- 
and easy politeness, sometimes with an ill-concealed anger; and 
bitter and biting were the speeches which he occasionally 
addressed to her. His insults she received with a noble dignity; 
and nothing could be more cold than her acknowledgment of 
Vis compliments. 

One day, in a moment of vexation against this dear young 
lady, the gentleman was so ill-advised as to betray his anger 
borne. 

•* Sb^ hates me," he cried savagely, " and letg me eee that 
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Ab tiates me, and knows that I see it. But wliat of that P she 
will marry me all the same. My father means it, and I mean it, 
and when the time comes her whims and caprices will serve 
her no more than the flnttering of his wings serves a snared 
bird. Do you think that weak, timid creature would dare set 
her win against my father's — her legal guardian, and trustee to 
her fortune— and say no when he says yes ? *Tis all very well 
to give herself airs and graces with me, out she knows that her 
fate is as fixed as if she had been bought in the slave-market 
of Isjpahan." 

*' Tnat is a hard way to talk of a woman whom you pretend 
to love,." said I. 

" Who says I pretend to love her P I make no pretence : but 
I mean to marry her. Mark that, Mr. Ainsleign, and let no 
pnppy-dog who values his ears come between her and me." 

tlpon this we came to high words, and might have perhaps 
proceeded to blows, but were happily interrupted before we 
arrived at that extremity. 

I cannot describe the contempt which I entertained for 
Everard Lestrange after this revelation of his character. I held 
myself as much aloof from him as possible, whereupon he 
affected to treat me with a haughty distance, and took no pains 
to conceal the fact that he considered me infinitely his inferior. 

He had been absent from Hauteville several times during the 
summer and autumn, having business which compelled him to 
go to London, as he informed ns ; though I judged from his 
father's offended manner on such occasions, that these visits 
were by no means so necessary as Mr. Lestrange pretended. 

He was absent at the time of my confidential conversation 
with Lady Barbara, and did not return until the next day, 
when he affected extreme surprise on hearing of my intended 
departure. 

" And are you goin^ to mount a stool in a scrivener's office, 
or to trf your forhme m trade, Master Bob P " he asked, with a 
snpercifious grin. 

" Neither,*°I replied ; ** I am going to read for the Bar." 

'* Indeed I with a view to becoming Lord Chancellor, I 
enppose ? " 

" vyith a view to doing my best to prove myself worthy ol 
the kindness I have received,'' I answered. 

"Heavens! what a starched prig thou art!" cried Mr. 
Lestrange; "but Til warrant when once thou hast thy liberty 
m London thou wilt waste more time in taverns, and run after 
more milliner-dbrls than the wildest of ns. For a thorough- 
going rakehell 1 will back Tartuffe against Don Juan, with long 
odds." 

Mi88 Hemsley also heard of my plans with surprise ; and I 
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oonld not but tliink that her maimer betrayed despondency. 
Our Spanish stndies were abandoned. 

"It IS not worth -'hile going on," she said; "a week is ju 
0oon gone, and yon mnst have so many prepaurationa to mako. 
I fear yon wiD soon forget yonr Spanislil" 

"Never; nor yet the fand mistress who tanght me,** X 
answered warmly ; and then we both stood silent^ confnsed, and 
downcast. 

" I hope we shall see yon sometimes in town; we are to spend 
ihe winter there, yon know," she said at last. 

" I hope so, dear Miss Hemsley." 

" But snrely yon will come often to St. James's Sqnare P ^ 

"If Lady Barbara bids me, I shall only be too happy ti 
come." 

" And yon — ^my annVs oonsin — ^will wait to be bidden ? How 
ceremonions yon have grown all at once ! " 

" Life has pleasant £*eams, dear young lady ; but sooner or 
later the hour comes in which the dieamer awakens." 

" What does that mean, Mr. AinsleighP " she asked, with a 
timid, half-conscious smile. 

" It means that I have been too happy in this dear place, and 
that the time has come in which I must bid those I love fare- 
well and begia the battle of life." 

With this I left her, having already said more than I cared to 
say. 

The first half of my last week at Hauteville passed oi^y too 
gaickly. I packed my trunks, which were amply furnished with 
tne clothes supplied by the Warborough tailor, and a box of 
books, chiefly neat duodecimo volumes of the classics, which 
Lady Barbara bade me choose from the library. 

Mv good Anthony assisted me to select these, and showed 
much regret at my approaching departure ; while his sour wife 
expressed only one sentiment,.and that a contemptuous surprise 
that a learned profession should have been chosen for me. 

" I suppose you would rather starve as a fine gentleman than 
grow rich in a city warehouse," she said. 

" I prefer a profession which befits my parentage, but have no 
more desire to oecome a fine gentleman than I have present fear 
of starvation," I answered coldly. 

" You carry yourself with a high spirit, Mr. Kobert; but I 
have seen prouder spirits than yours brought to the dust." 

As the tmie for my journey i-ew near, I bethought me that I 
aiust bid good-bye to my old friends of tlie warrener's lodge, 
and I blushed as I remembered how small a plkce those kind, 
honest creatures had of late occupied in my thoughts; nor had 
I seen them many times during tne last few months, since I had 
preferred to absen myself altosether from the cottasre rather 
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than to go thither accompauied by Mr. Lestrangd, whost^ 
maimer of rallying me on a Bupposed secret attachment between 
myself and Margery was to the last degree nnpleasant. 

When my trunks were packed, and while Evenird Lestrange 
was in London, whither he had gone suddenly and in hot haste 
a day or two before, I walked down to the dear old cottage 
where my childhood was spent. I fonnd my foster-mother alone 
at her spinning-wheel, from which she rose to greet me. One 
glance at the familiar face showed me that its natural cheerfnl- 
i.ess was exchanged for an anxioos gravity, which at once 
pnzzled and alarmed me. 

" Oh, Eobin, what a stranger thou art ! " she (» led, as v/G 
shook hands. 

"And even now I have but come to bid yon good-bye, dutt? 
mother." 

The good sonl was erieved to lose me, little as I had of late 
done to prove myself worthy her affection. She talked, how* 
ever, of tne wonderful change of fortune that had befallen me, 
^nd rejoiced in my altered prospeyjts, even though good fortune? 
was to carry me away from old friends. 

" I shall always remember thee a babe in my arms, Robin,*' 
she said tenderly. " I may call thee Robin still, may I not P 
though they tell me thou art called Mr. Ainsleigh at tiie great 
house. Jack and I always suspected as much." 

" Suspected what, motiier? 

" That thou wert Roderick Ain sleigh's son. Why, thou hadst 
his very face from a baby ; and others suspected the same, or 
knew it, maybe. That is why Martha Gnmshaw has always 
hated thee." 

"Why should she hate me for being Roderick Ainsleigh's 
son?" 

" Because she loved Roderick Ainsleigh. Tes, Robin, I was 
house-maid at Hauteville Hall in those days, and servants 
sometimes know more than their betters. Martha Peyton was 
mad for love of Mr. Ainsleigh, and was fool enough to fancy he 
loved her. I'll not say that he did not make her a tine speech 
now and then, or steal a kiss when he chanced to meet her in 
the corridor, but 'twas no m(Hre than such court as any fine 
gentleman may pay to his sweetheart's waiting-maid ; and 
Roderick Ainsleigh had neither good nor evil thoughts about 
Martha, who was no beauty at the best of times. But she took 
it all seriously, and was always hanging about wherever her 
lady's cousin was to be met, and would run a mile to open a 
door for him ; and when his marriage with Lady Barbara was 
talked of in the servants' hall MaHha would laugh and say 
nobody would ever dance at that wedding. But one day she said 
something to Mr. Ainsleigh that let him know she thought ha 
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was paying seiioQS oouit to Iter, and be burst oat laughing, and 
told her tbe tmtb, — ^that be bad given her kisses and compli- 
ments and guineas becanse be wanted ber good word witb ner 
mistress. I came npon bim in tbe corridor as be was saying 
tbis, and saw MartWs face. Twas black as tbnnder. Sbe 
stood fixed like a statne on tbe spot wbere be left ber, staring 
like one tbat was struck blind or foolisb, and after t^s time 1 
never saw ber speak to Mr. Ainsleigb. If she met bim sbe 
dropped bim a low curtsey, and passed on. And I think from 
this time sbe began to plot mischief against bim. When sbe 
found she oouldn^t have him herself, sbe was determined nobody 
else should have bim." 

** Why didn't yon warn Lady Barbara P " 

" I warn her ? Do yon think sbe wonld have snffered me to 
talk of ber business? and conld I torn informer against a 
fellow-servant P Yon don't know what tbe servants' hall is. 
Besides, I didn't think Martha could do mncb mischief, though 
I knew it was in ber heart to try it. 'Twas only when Mr. 
Ainsleigb went away that I knew there was real barm 
done. Ah, Bobin, 'us a hard world we live in, and full ot 
trouble P" 

She gave a heavy sigh, and I saw her eyes fill witb tears. 

" Yes, dear motner, for some of us ; but God forbid trouble 
should come to you." 

** It has come, Robin," sbe answered, gazing at me witb an 
eager, scrutinizing look that I had never seen in ber face before. 
*' I have bat one child, and to see ber sad is the worst of sadness 
tM» me," 

"Margeiy sadP" cried I; **when last I saw her she was as * 
gay aa a woodland fairy." 

" When last you saw ber P do you see ber so seldom, Robin P" 

" Except at chuicb, I have not seen her for weeks. You must 
not take it unkind that I have stopped away ; I have bad good 
reasons/' 

" Ay, Robin, good reasons I doubt not. But have yon never 
met Madge by chance in the woods all this timeP She spends 
jnucb of ber time in tbe woods. 'Tis bard to keep her indoors 
in fine weather, and she is not so easily managed as sbe once 
was. Oh, Robin, my child is wretched, and I cannot find out 
ihe cauie; and 'tis breaking this poor heart i " 

And here the poor creature Durst into tearg. I tried to 
comfort her, but ber tears fiowed only tbe faster. 

*' She is wretched, Robin, and will not tell ber motber tbe 
cause of ber grief. Oh ! if thou didst not love ber, why didst thou 
begtiile and deceive ber with fine words and promises P " 

" I be^ile ! I deceive I Motber, as Gtod is my judge, I bave 
uQver spoken to Margeiy but as a brother should speak to bis 
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lister. I have tiever loved her with more or less than a brother's 
affection, and I would not let the man live that should deceive 
or wrong her.** 

" Ah, Robin, thon speakest fair, but I know the child loves 
fchee. Her father and I have joked her about thee many a time, 
pleased to see her blushes and smiles. We did not think thou 
couldst fail to love her, and we did not know they would 
acknowledge thee for Roderick Ainsleigh's son, and make a 
fine gentleman of thee. Yes, Robin, she loved thee better 
than a sister loves a brother, and I thought she was loved 
in return; others said as much." 

"What others?" 

*^ Martha Qrimshaw and Mr. Lestrange. He told me thou 
wert mad for her." 

" He told a lie. Those two are my enemies both, and would 
be glad to do me a mischief. But, mother, I do love my 
little foster-sister, and if it will ease your mind to see her my 
wife, I will marry her when you will. She is the JoveHest crea- 
ture I ever saw, and might turn the heads of wiser men ; but 
'twas my fate not long ago to see a face that bewitched me, and 
to give my love where it can never be returned. Shall I waste 
my life in weeping for a shadow P No, dear mother ; give me 
M!argery for a wife and I will work for her honestly, and be as 
true a husband as ever woman had." 

"Nay, Robin, I will not beg a husband for my daughter. 
Thou dost not love her as we thought thou didst. 'Tis ourselves 
we must blame for judging amiss. All I know is that the child 
has some trouble on her mind, and I thought thou mightst be 
at the bottom of it." 

Again she scrutinized my face with anxious looks, and then 
turned away, shaking her head sorrowfully. 

"There is something amiss," she said, "but I know not 
what." 

"You spoke iust now of Mr. Lestrange," said I. ''Has he 
been hanging about this place of late P" 

** No, Sobm ; I'll have no fine London gentleman about my 
place. He came two or three times without you, but I gave 
him sour looks that told him he wasn't wanted ; and the last 
time he was here, full two months ago, he told me he was going 
to London for the rest of the year." 

''And since then you have seen him no more P" 

"No." 

" Yet he has not been all the time in town. He has run back- 
wards and forwards, but has spent most of the time at Hautei 
ville." 

I zemembered hie broadly-declared admii&tion of the rustie 
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beauty ; I oongidered his liideons code of moraLi, and trembled 
for my innocent foster-sister. 

*' God defend her from such a libertine I" I thooght, and blamed 
the selfishness that had kept me so long away from the war- 
rener's lodge. 

I would fain have seen and talked to Margery before leaving 
Berkshire, and so waited for some hours in the hope that she 
would return, but she did not come. Jack Hawker came home 
to his supper, but his manner was cold and sullen, and I per- 
ceived that some dark suspicion had turned the hearts of these 
two friends against me. I left the cottage at last, disheartened 
and uneasy, and returned to Hauteville, there to spend a some- 
what melancholy evening with iny patroness and Miss Hemsley. 

The next day returned Mr. Lestrange, and soon after Sir 
Marcus, who had been on a visit to a nobleman's seat in tlie 
adjoining county. I spent the mOBiing tete-a-tete with Anthony 
Grimshaw, while Lady Barbara and Miss Hemsley drove to the 
nearest town to pay visits and make purchases. It seemed sad 
to me to lose their company on this, almost the last day of my 
residence at Hauteville ; but I felt it was a fortunate accident 
which divided me from Dorothea Hemsley. In her presence I 
found it hard to fetter my to^iffue, and Lady Barbara's reproach- 
ful looks often reminded me oi my imprudence. Soon, too soon, 
was I to be separated from her for ever; for I felt that, once 
away from Hauteville, I should be as remote from her as if we 
had been inhabitants of different planets. 

The day wore on ; we dined in stately solemnity ; and I was 
pacing the terrace alone, awaiting a summons to take tea 
with the two ladies in the long drawing-room, when I was 
accosted by a footman, who came to infv.'m me that Sir Marcus 
Lestrange wished to speak with me if iiis study. It was the 
firfrt time he had ever sent for me; buT/ 1 concluded that he was 
about to offer me some parting advice, or to favour me with. a 
viiLedictory ad^ss. I therefore obey^ed without any sentiment 
^t uneasiness, regretting only that if the diplomatist should 
prove tedious, I might lose my privileged half-hour with the 
ladies. 

The study in which Sir Marcus spent so many hours of his 
life was a dark and somewhat gloomy oak-panelled apartment, 
furnished with bookcases contaming ponderous folios, and with 
Tiunierous oaken chests and iron cases, which I supposed to con- 
tain papers. A carved-oak desk occupied the centre of tlie 
room, and on this, though it was not yet quite dark, some hall- 
dc^iten candles were burning in a brazen candelabrum. 

My patron was not alone ; a solemn assembly had been con- 
v^Ved m haste, and I found myself placed before these as a 
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mAaaher at the bar of jnstioe. Lady Barbara aat opponte ber 
nuBband, pale as death; Miaa Hemslej close beside ner, with 
an anxions, distressed oonntenance. Next to his father stood 
Mr. Lestrange, and I thought he greeted me with a glance of 
triumph as I entered the room. At a respectful distance &om 
ilie r^ appeared Mrs. Grimshaw, and 1 knew her presence 
boded ill to me. 

** Mr. Ainsleigh»" began Sir Marcus, in a severe magisterial 
voice, ** you have been rescued fix)m abject poverty ; you have 
been received into this house and libenJly entertained for the 
last ten years of your life ; you have enjoyed the education 
of a gentlemaOi ^sA finally, you have oeen admitted intc 
the bosom of iiat femily on a footing of equality, much to 
my regret,] and. all by the charity of Lady Barbara Lestrauge 
yonder." 

"ITo, Marcus," said my lady, "I will not have it eaUed 
charity." 

" By what other name would your ladyship call it ? What 
claim, legal or BO(aal, had your cousin's bastard upon you P" 

At sound of that bitter epithet, my lady winced as if she had 
been struck. ** It ill becomes you to call him by so cruel a 
name," she said; '* we have zu> Imowledge that his motiier was 
not lawfully wedded to my cousin Roderick." 

" Have we any proof that she was P Mr. Ainsleigh*s reputa- 
tion is against the probability that he would make an honest 
woman of a parson's runaway daughter, who left her home to 
follow him." 

" I cannot stay here, sir, to hear my mother belied." 

" You will stay here, sir, as long as I please." 

" Not to hear you spieak ill of the dead ; that I will not 
suffer. I am folly conscious of the benefits I owe to Lady Bar- 
bara, and thank her for them with all my heart, and in my 
prayers morning and night ; but I know not why I am called 
nither to be reminded of my obligations, or what I have done 
to deserve that they should be cast in my face with so much 
harshness." 

" You know not what you have done !" cried Sir Marcus. " I 
suppose you are impudent enough to pretend not to know that 
John Hawker's daughter has left h^ home secretly, as your 
mother left hers P" 

" Lideed, I know nothing of the kind, nor do I believe that 
it is so. I was at the warrener's lodge yesterday afternoon, and 
heard nothing of this." 

" And the ^1 ran away last night. Oh, no doubt you laid 
your plans wisely, and now you act astonishment as naturally 
as Garrick himself. But Hawker is in the steward's loom; 
you wiU look otherwise when you see him." 
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Here Miss Hemsley would fain bave left the apartment, bttt 
Sir Marcus forbade her. 

« Indeed, sir, I have nothing to do with this," she said; "I 
b^ to be allowed to retire." 

''No, Dorothea, I must bid yoa stay. This gentleman has 
been a favonriteof yonrs, I hear; it is well that jon shonld dib* 
cover his real character." 

** sir, yon are very cmel," the girl mnrmnred tearfnlly. 

*• If Margery Hawker has left her home, Sir Marcus," I said* 
" there is no one will regret it more than I ; and there is no one 
less concerned in her leaving. 

** What I yon will swear to that, I snpposeP" 

•'With my dying breath, if needs be. Yes, at the very 
moment when my sonl goes forth to meet its God." 

"I believe him," cried Lady Barbara. "It is not in my 
oonsin's blood to teU a lie." 

"Yon will have canse to change yonr opinion presently, 
madam," replied her husband, coldly ; and then, turning to me, he 
went on, " you are a perjurer and a blasphemer, sir, and your own 
hand is the witness against you. Have you ever seen that before ?" 

He handed me an open letter, written in a hand so like my 
own, and with a signature so adroitly counterfeited that I stood 
aghast, with the paper in my hand, staring at it in utter 
bewilderment. 

" Come, sir, the play has lasted long enough, and 'tis time 
yon answered my question. I think you'll scarce deny yonr 
knowledge of that handwriting." 

" I know the handwriting weU enough, Sir Marcus, for it is 
the most ingenious forgery that ever was executed ; but I never 
looked upon this paper before." 

*' Great Heaven, was there ever such an impudent denial I And 
you pr;:rte«t that you never saw that letter till this moment P" 

" Kevei, sir." 

" Perhaps you will be so good as to read it aloud for the benefit 
of th*> company, especially for Lady Barbara, who believes in 
your innocence r " 

'* I am qmite willing Lady Barbara should hear this vile for* 
geiy, BLT," 1 replied, and then read the letter, which ran thus : — 

**I>KABEST Margery, — ^For fear there should at last ba some 
mist^e about the coach, I write in haste to bid you remember 
that it leaves the ' George ' at Warborough at nine o'clock at 
ni^ht. Your place is tcScen, and yon have nothing to do but 
alight at the 'Bull and Mouth ' in the City, where you will ask 
for Hre3. Jones, who will meet you there without &l1. She is a 
good motherly soul, and will tak:e care of yon till you are joined 
y one who loves yon better than life, which will be in three da vs 
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■i latest. And then, beloyed ^1, far from those new grand 
Mends who would diyide ns, I will teach thee how faithfdllv this 
heart, which has long languished in secret, can love the mirest 
iLLd dearest of women. — Ever and ever thy fond lover, 

"Egbert Ainslbigh.** 

"What think yon now, Lady Barbara P " asked Sir Marcus. 

** As I have a soul to be saved, madam," cried I, " no word of 
that vile letter ever was penned by this hand ! " 

" There are some folks to whom a false oath comes ea^, sir/' 
said the baronet. " You did not think that letter would foil into 
my hands ; it was intended for your victim, who would have 
cherished the precious paper hidden against her heart, I d^ 
swear. XJnluckily for you, the post p£.yed you false, and the 
letter was delivered this morning, twelve hours after the bird had 
flown. The wretched broken-hearted father of this weak and 
wicked girl brought it down to me, and calls upon me to punish 
the traitor who has ruined his child." 

" That, sir, I trust you will do ; if Providence helps me to find 
him," I answered, looking straight at Mr. Lestrange, who received 
my gaze without flinchmg. Was he not, by his own account, 
steeped to the lips in vice, and past-master in the art of dissimu- 
lation P " But as for that letter," I continued, *' I again protest, 
and for the last time, that it is a forgery." 

" And pray, sir, is there any one so much interested in your 
insignificant fortunes as to take the trouble to counterfeit your 
handwriting P " 

" It is always the interest of an enemy to work mischief, sir ; 
and there are few creatures so insignificant as to escape all 
enmity. Again, sir, self-interest may have prompted the forging 
of that letter. The traitor who is really concerned in the flight 
of this dear girl would best escape the consequences of his crime 
by shifting it upon the shoulders of an innocent person.** 

" I have not condemned you hastily, sir," said Sir Marcua. 

••Here is a sheet of Spanish exercises in your hand, with your 
•ignatui'e scribbled at the bottom of the page. I have carefully 
compared the letter with this paper, and I find the signatures 
agree to the most minute curve. 

•* Conclusive evidence that the letter is a forgeiy, sir," I replied 
boldly. '* Experts in handwriting have agreed that no man ever 
signs his name twice alike ; there is always some minute diffe- 
rence. A will was once pronounced a forgery upon that very 
ground — the several signatures at the bottom of the several pages 
were all precisely alike." 

*' I see, sir, you have already learned to advance precedents 
«nd argue like a lawyer. Perhaps yon will be less eloquent wbcoi 
i^nj&onted with the father of youi* victim." 
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Sir Mareus rtang a beU* and ordered the servantwlio answevcd 
H to send in John Hawker. There was a dead sflenoe while we 
waited hie oomine. I heard the slow, shambling step of my 
foster-fJEither on the stone floor of the passage, and my heart bled 
for him in his trouble. 

He came slowly into the room, and stood amongst ns, withhii 
bare head bent by t^ first shame that had ever TOwed it. 

** Yonr foster-Bon denies that he wrote the letter which you 
bron|^ht me this morning, Hawker," said Sir Marcos, in his luird 
magisterial voice. 

•• I know nanght of that, sir; I can't read writing mjrself. I 
to^ the letter to the parson at Pennington, and he read it to me; 
ana when he came to the name at the bottom, I'd as lieve he'd 
put a knife through my heart as have read that name to me." 

"It is clear that some person has tempted yoor daughter 
away. Is there any one except Robert Ainsleigh whom you 
could suppose concerned in her flight P " 

" Nay, sir, the poor child had no acquaintance except Bobin 
yonder, and yonr son." 

•* My son ! Do you pretend to rank my son amongst your 
daughter's acquaintance r " 

" "I'is likely enough he'U do so," cried Mr. Lestrange, with a 
contemptuous laugh ; ** Ainsleigh took me to his cottage once or 
twice to get some artificial flies for trout-fishing." 

** Ay, sir, and you came many times afterward without Bobin, 
and won all our hearts by your pleasant familiar ways, till my 
wife bethought herself 'twas a aangerous thing to have a fine 
\^entleman hanging about the place, and let you see that yon 
hasn't welcome any longer." 

** Why, fellow, it is three months since I crossed your thres- 
hold." 

" And if jou had crossed it but yesterday, Everard, I do not 
fuppose this man would dare accuse my son," exclaimed Sir 
Marcus indignantly ; " and that in the face of a letter which pro* 
daims the real delinquent." 

** I accuse no one, sir," replied Jack Hawker; "I only know 
that my child has left me and her mother, and broken two lovinar 
hearts/* 

On this T turned to my foster-father. 

•* John Hawker," said I, " you yourself have had as much 
hand in this miserable business as 1 have. I have ever regarded 
your daughter as my dear foster-sister, and my conduct to hei 
lias always been that of a brother. I told your wife as much 
yentorday, before this trouble arose; I tell vou so to-day. But 
If you can find her, and bring her to me, an honest woman, I will 
make her my wife, and cherish and honour her as such as long as I 
lire \ though I will hide from no one here that I have bestowed 
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m J heart elsewbere, where I have no hope that it can ever be 
accepted, and can never give her a lover's passionate affection." 

" I protest that is an £)neet man's offer, cried Ladv Barbara 

** Ay," sneered her hnsband, ** your hopeful prot^gd promises 
to marry the girl if her father can find her ; re! / on it, your 
honest man wiU take care she is not found ; that g(X)d motherly 
soul, Mrs. Jones, will know how to guard her charge. — And now, 
sir," he continued, addressing himself to me, " understand that 
you are found out, and stand convicted under your own hand- 
writing, and that no c^ of forgery will serve you, however impu- 
dently persisted in. You wifl therefore obhge me by quittmff 
this house to-night at your earliest convenience, and you wifl 
further comprehend that Lady Barbara washes her hancuNof yoti, 
and that any communication which you may hereafter take the 
trouble to address to her will be returned to you with the seal 
unbroken." 

" Honoured madam, my dear kinswoman, does this gentleman 
■peak your will P " I asked, looking straight at my benefactress. 

•* There are circumstances, Robert, in which a woman's will 
must needs be that of her husband," Lady Barbara replied. 

" In that case, dear madam, I submit. No unconscious wrong 
vrnich you may do me in the present can cancel my debt of 
gratitude for the past. I was doomed to leave this dear place. 
That I leave in unmerited disgrace can add but one more pang 
to the anguish of parting." 

I bowed low to my lady and to Miss Hemsley, and turned to 
nit the room •, but before going I approached my foster-father. 

'* Jack," I said, offering him my hand, ** you cannot think me 
IK) base a wretch as this vile counterfeit letter wouW make meP 
Shake hands, and bid me God speed ; and if it is possible for a 
man that's i^orant of the town, I'll find your daughter." 

" Ah, Bobm, thou know'st but too well where to find her. *Tia 
thy name that's wrote at bottom of the letter. The parson said 
BO, and he'd not teU a lie. I'll never shake thy hand again, 
Eobin, for thou'rt a villain I ** 

This stung me more sharply than the abuse of Sir Marcus. 
I left the room hurriedly, ran to my own chamber, and packed a 
portmanteau in haste with my immediate necessaries. The rest 
<rf my luggage was ready packed; but this I left to be sent after me, 
leavingittoLadyBarbara'spleasurewhetherlhadthethingsornot. 

Wifltt the small portmanteau in my hand, I ran downstairs. 
It was now dark ; the lamps were not yet lit, and the great haU 
was but dimly lighted by a wood- fire. I was leaving &e house, 
v'hen a door m the hall was softly opened, and I heard my name 
whispered. 

It was Lady Barbara who called me. She was standing jusi 
wtthin the door of a small waitinjx-roona near the armnd eniranoa 
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ordinarilj iiaed by footmen and humble yisiton. Sbe took my 
bands in bers and drew me bastilj into the room, which wag 
lighted by one wax taper. Even in that dim light I could lee 
)he had lieen weeping. 

" Dear child," she cried, ** it is bard to part with you thust 
but our enemies are too strong for us, and we must submit. 
My little child lies in the cemetery at Madrid, and I am not 
allowed to cherish my cousin's orphan son." 

" Oh ! dear madam, you do not think me guilty P Say but 
that, and 1 am happy. 

" I say it with all my heart, Bobert. The letter is a forgery, 
and it is aU a base plot aeainst you, because I am mistress of 
jliy own fortune, and might bequeath it to you. What do I 
Aay P My husband is incapable of such infamy ; but there ari 
those who would hesitate at to villany that woidd bring them 
wealth and jjower. You 2kM lu/ adopted son, Robert, remember 
that. Nothing can sever tiiat tie between us — no, not even ill- 
conduct or ingratitude of yours — for I am more charitable now 
than I was when my pride slew your father. Do not answer 
me, I have but a few stolen moments to give you. Take this 
note-book; it contains all the ready money I can command 
to-night, and there is a letter in it, a few burned lines of recom- 
mendation, which you will carry to Mr. Swinfen, of Paper 
Buildings. You will go straight to London, and you must 
write and tell me how things prosper with you. Write to 
me under cover to Mrs. Winbolt, at 49, Long Acre — she is my 
milliner, and a good soul. And now, good-bye. Stay, I am 
to give you this from Dora: it is a book she has used for the 
last five years." 

It was a shabby duodecimo volume, which I put in my breast» 
too much moved for words. If it had been some jewelled box 
containing the relics of St. Peter, it could scarce have exercised 
a more healing influence upon the sore heart that beat against it. 

"God bless her and you, dear cousin, and fareweu!" and 
with this I wrung my kinswoman's hand, and left her. 

The autumn night was chill and bleak, and the full moon 
rode high above the sombre leafless woods as I left Hautevillo. 
The little book in my bosom — a Spanish translation of the 
Imitation of Christ — and the memory of Lady Barbara's good- 
ness were the only consolers that I carried with me into the 
world of which I knew no more than an infant. Once, fmd 
once only, did I look back at the old Elizabethan mansion, with 
lighted windows glowing in the distance. Qod, how long 
betbra I was again to look upon those walls I What perils by 
land and perils by sea, what agonies of hope deferred and 
dull despair, was I to rtilur before X revisited that familiar 
ipotl 
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CHAPTER IX 

I GO TO LONDON. 

It was at tlie G^rge Inn, Warborongli, that I spent the 
wretched night of my departure from Hanteville ; but not in 
sleep. Slow and dreary were the hours, as I lay in a small 
room of the inn, thinking of all I had lost, and the utter loneli- 
ness of the life that lay before me. I had opened and kissed 
Miss Hemsley's little Spanish volume, and had striven to pin 
my mind to those pious sentences of Kempis, or Gersen, or 
whoever else was the saintly creature who had composed them. 
But my spirit was too wide of that calm mystic region which 
the recluse inhabited, and I could not yet bring myself to take 
comfort from a consoler whose experience had so little in com- 
mon with my own sorrows. I could but lay the precious 
volume under my pillow, as a charm or talisman, and then lie 
broad awake thinkmg of my hard fate, which had from nry very 
cradle — nay, before my birth itself— made me a mark for the 
poisoned arrows of hate'. 

I had not even so much curiosity as to open the note-book 
thrust upon me by my generous mistress. What cared I how 
rich or how poor I was to enter on my strange, friendless life ? 
It was enough for me to know that my dear benefactresR still 
loved and trusted me ; and this knowledge was more precious 
to me than all the wealth of the Great Mogul, of whom I 
had lately read in the Jesuit Bemier*s travels. 

Before leaving Warborough I made all possible inquiries 
about the missing girl for whose absence I had been so un- 
justly blamed. After much questioning, and going from one 
person to another, I found one of the hangers-on of the coach- 

irard, who remembered to have seen Jack Hawker's daughter 
eave by the night mail, so close-hooded that it was only by 
accident he had caught a glimpse of her face, which he re- 
membered by having seen her at market with her mother. He 
wondered what shomd be taking the girl to London, and madt 
bold to ask her whether she was eoing vut to service ; but aht 
had answered only by a shake of her head. 

On this I went to the coach-office and questioned the clerk 
who booked the passengers' places ; but here I could discovet 
Nothing to cast hght upon Margery's departure. The placetf 
bad all been engaged by persons of the male sex, but the clerk 
jremembered one of these persons saying that the single place 
he engaged was wanted for a young woman. I sought in vain 
to obtain a description of this man. The clerk oould only teB 
0*9 that he looked like a gentleman's servant. 
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** I Ru^poRe joii kni>w all tlie servants at HantevOle Hall bj 
Bight P " 1 said ; but the young man replied in the negative. 

"Was the man who took the place short and stout, with 
reddish hair ? " I asked. 

" I rather think it was some such person," replied the clerk; 
" hut as I didn't observe him closely I would scarce venture to 
be positive. He seemed in amazing haste to be gone." 

ITie person 1 described was Mr. Lestrange's valet and ooa- 
fidential follower; for I could not but think that gentleman 
was at the bottom of my foster-sister's flight, and had forged — 
or ordered the forging of— -the letter which flung the guilt on 
me. I had good cause to know him as an unpnncipled profli- 
gate, by the witness of his own lips; and I had heard his 
broadly-declared admiration of Margery. Nor could I forget 
the malignant look which he had given me when he surprised 
me on my knees at Miss Hemsley's feet. To gratify his own 
wickedness, and at the same time to ruin me in the estimation 
of my Hauteville friends, would be a double stroke of miscliief 
to delight that cruel and treacherous nature. 

I arrived in London at dusk, and great was my wonder at 
the vastness of the city ; the gaudy, painted signs of merchants 
and chapmen swinging across the street ; the sediiu-chairs with 
running footmen carrying flambeaux, which we met at the 
court-end of the town; the pitch-blackened heads of the 
Scottish rebels rotting on Temple Bar ; the roar and turmoil ; 
the noisy hucksters and impudent beggars who assailed the 
coach-door ; the newsboys bellowing and blowing horns with as 
much estcitement as if the Pretender had again landed on our 
ihorcB, or the king been stabbed in his coach by some Jacobite 
dci^perado. At any other time I should doubtless have been 
both anmsed and delighted by the strangeness of these things; 
btit my heart was burdened with too many cares and troubles, 
and I looked upon all I saw as on the scenes that pass befora 
one's ^ycs in a dream — mere confused pictures in which one ha^ 
DO part. 

It was, of course, too late to deliver my letter of recommen- 
dation to Mr. Swinfen, so I lay at the inn where the coach 
gt<^?P}>cd, and spent another sleepless night in a stifling chamber, 
the ono small window whm-eof opened upon a covered gallery 
bhut TEiti round the inner quadrangle of the house. The strange 
iJtoises, the brawling of some drunken revellers in an apartment 
ielow, the arrival of ponderous waggons and coaches which 
kunbered into the court-yard long before cock-crow, would have 
deprived me of slumber even if my own uneasy thoughts bad 
cot Uwn sufficient to keep me awake ; and at cock-crow began 
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fhriD cries and bawlings of Imcksters in the street withcmt, 
mingled wifh a constant rumbling of wheels. 

Never, I think, had I known the meaning of the word solitude 
until that bitter morning, when I seated myself in a darksome 
little den, or partitioned comer of the coffee-room, called a box, 
and breakfasted alone in London. Crusoe on his desert island 
had at least the animal creation wherewith to consort; but I, 
in all this vast metropolis, knew not so much as a dog. Nor 
did the friendly looks of strangers invite my confidence. 
Roughness ai^d impoliteness marked the manners of all I had 
hitherto encountered. Even the waiters seemed to regard me 
with suspicious looks ; and I doubt not that my gloomy face 
and dispirited manner were calculated to inspire curiosity and 
disgust. The man who cannot face the world with a smile is 
likely to be suspected of having some sinister cause for his 
despondency. I breakfasted quickly, and it was but eight 
o'clock when I had finished — too early an hour, most certainly, 
for a ceremonial visit to Mr. Swinfen. Nor had I the smallest 
inclination to explore the town, of whose wonders I had heard 
BO much. What are sights and wonders to the man who has 
just been abruptly torn from all he loves P St. Peter's at Rome 
may be at his elbow, and he will scarce raise his weary eyes to 
look at it. The shadow of Pisa's leaning tower may slope 
across his pathway, and he wiU hardly take the trouble to 
glance from the shadow to the substance. I sat listlessly, with 
my arms folded on the little table before me, listening idly to 
the talk of customers ordering breakfast, and waiters attending 
upon them. 

I had sat thus for nearly an hour, when I bethought myself 
of Lady Barbara's note-book, and, to wliile away the time, set 
myself to examine its contents. It was a memorandum-book, 
onginally of some twenty pages, but all except three of these 
had been torn out. One silken pocket was crammed with bank- 
notes, which I unfolded, and found to amount to near three 
hundred pounds. But in another pocket there was something 
more precious than these bills on the directors of the Bank of 
England. This was an oval crystal locket, with gold rim, con- 
taining a minature likeness of my dear lady, and a lock of dark 
hair, which I knew for hers. Nor was this all the comfort 
hidden in the tiny volume. One of the pages was inscribed 
with sentences of hope and counsel in Latin and English, 
hastily written for my consolation by the hand of my dear 
benefactress : — 

*' Sperate, et vosmet rebus servaie Becwndis. 
" Tne Lord also will be a refuge for the oppresaedL a refoge in 
moB of trouble. 
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** Commit thy way unto the Lord. . . • Best in the Lord 
and wait patiently lor Him.^ 

•* The wicked plotteth against the jnst^ 

" The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord : and he 
dclighteth in His way. 

"Though he fall he shall not be ntterly cast down : for the 
Lord npholdeth him with His hand. 

" Tu fortis sis cmimOp et tua moderatio, constantia, eorum 
infamei injuriam*' 

I was thns rich in money and in friendship; and I began to 
feel that to persist in a dnll and obstinate despair when so 
mnch yet remained to me would be beyond measure sinfuL 
How different must have been my feelings if Lady Barbara 
and Dora Hemsley had believed in my guilt ! as tney might 
reasonably have done, considering the ingenious evidence that 
had been contrived against me. Revolving this in my mind, 
I resolved to face my position boldly, supported by the hope 
that my own actions migbt be made to prove the falsehood of 
my enemies. " I have my future all before me," I thought ; 
" and my own master. Hitherto I have been a child in leading- 
strings; my manhood dat>es from to-day, and it shall be my 
study so to plan my life that treachery itself cannot assail it. 
I am not of so proud a nature as my father, and I freely accept 
this money from the hands of the dear lady to whom, under 
Providence, I owe my very life; nor is there any painfulness 
in the knowledge that I am so much indebted to ner. I have 

Cth, stryngth, and an excellent education ; and it must go 
d with me if with these weapons and a resolute fortitude I 
da not couqtier in the battle of Lfe. But I have first to learn 
something of the battle-ground, of which at present I know no 
moTS than a baby.** 

I called for a newspaper, hoping therefrom to learn some- 
thiug of what was stirring in this busy city, to which I was so 
niter a stranger; but the Bcdly Courant — a sheet which the 
waiter brought me — gave little information on this head. It 
iras elvlerty taken up by our foreim politics, the enormous sub- 
tidier or gifts granted to the Empress Queen and certain 
Gemian princes ; by which it appeared that Britain had been 
BLade to pay very dearly for a peace that was worse wanted by 
her alLiea than by herself. One paragraph that attracted my 
I attention was an account of a new colony that had just been 
^ formed in Nova Scotia. Four thousand persons, with their 
Jkttiilies, had lately embarked for this wild, unknown region, 
leiEijtLd by the lioerality of the Government, which offered a 
free p^aiBage out, and a freehold of fifty acres to each eetUera 
>tUi ten yesJTs^ exemption from all taxes. 
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•* "W5iy biioald I not go tliither," I tkonght, " and flee like a 
new JEneas from the ashes of my Troy P In that new world, 
if I had no friends, I should have at least no enemies, and I 
might make myself a name and a home amongst settlers aa 
fnendleas as myself." 

The thought was but for a moment. What would home or 
friends, or name be to me without Dorothea Hemsley P 

" Perish the thought of new lands across the sea," I said to 
myself; "I will stay in England and be near the dear girl I 
love, perhaps to serve her m some hour when she may need 
the strong arm of a faithful friend." 

To this bold outburst followed sudden despondency. Alas, 
poor wretch ! should I be any nearer Dora at London than at 
i^ova Scotia P She was severed from me by a gulf more im- 
passable than that sea which the American emigrants ha<| 
traversed under command of Colonel Oomwallis. 

At noon I left the inn, and inquired my way to the Temple. 
Being now in a somewhat more hopeful frame of mind, I 
regarded the bustle of the sti-eets with curiosity, and was even 
amused by the strangeness of all I saw. My way took me 
again near the gloomy arch which I had ridden under in the 
coach, and I looked up with a shudder towards those ghastly 
severed heads which were impaled there as bloody memoriais 
of a nation's severity, I could but think this dreadful exhibi- 
tion eminently calculated to keep alive the Jacobite feeling 
which Lady Barbara had told me was by no means drowned in 
the blood that had been shed since '45, and I wondered much 
at the foolish policy which had elevated traitors into martyrs. 

I was much pleased with the tranquil and studious air of the 
Temple, whose shadowy courts and solemn squares seemed to 
me t6 bespeak it a retreat for learning. I had yet to discover 
how such appearancef5 may deceive, and how many a shallow 
pate drinks and games nway existence in a suite of chambers, 
the very atmosphere of which whispers of a Bacon or a Selden. 

Mr. Swinfen's apartments I discovered in a handsome row ot 
houses commanding a view of the river, on which I saw innu- 
merable boats plying, and all the pleasant water-traffic I had 
read of in the spectator. Towering grandly above all meaner 
roofs I saw the noble dome of St. Faul's, and beyond many 
spires and steeples dimly blue in the hazy distance, for there 
was a notable (ufierence oetween the sky that overarched this 
city, and the clear ether above Hauteville Woods. 

The gentleman to whom I was recommended was happily at 
home, and received me with much graciousness. 

"I would do a great deal to serve any relative of Lady 
Barbara's," be bdid courteously, after he had read my pat>ro- 
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ness'fl letter; I knew her father, and I rememher her ladjship 
before she married Lestrange. She spent bat one short season 
in London before her marriage, and would have been one of the 
reigning belles of that season but that she was too modest to 
appear mnch in public. And so you are an Ainsleigh P Are 
fou nearly related to that Eoderick Ainsleigh of whom Lord 
HauteviUe was so fond P " 

•* I am his onlj child, sir." 

•* Indeed ! I did not know he lived so long as to marry." 

I felt my face flush at this. 

" His marriage was an obscure one, sir, and he died in poverty. 
But for Lady Barbara's goodness I doubt if I should be living 
to tell as much. I owe everything to her." 

"And I am glad to see that you are proud to acknowledge 
your indebtedneis," replied Mr. Swinfen kindly. 

After this he talked much to me, examinm^ me as to my 
education, and directing me in the course which I should have 
to take in order to prepare for entering the profession which 
had been chosen for me. I will not linger over the details of 
this period of my life, since the labour I devoted to the study of 
lihe law was wasted work. The career which I thus began was 
destined to have neither middle nor end, but to be abruptly cut 
short almost at the outset. Fate called me to a harder life than 
that of a law-student, and it was my lot to play my humble 
part in a more stirring drama than was ever enacted in that 
grave sanctuary of legal lore in which I now took up m v abode. 

My patron kmdly sent one of his clerks with me to hunt for 
a set of chambers suited to my purse and position. 

" You cannot practise too much economy at the outset of 
your career," said Mr. Swinfen, iust before he dismissed me. 
*' Advancement at the Bar is a plant of slow growth, and the 
man is lucky who, after some eight or ten years' patient industry, 
can command bread and cheese, and wear a decent coat. But 
if the struggle bo a hard one, the prizes are splendid ; and the 
fiian of parts who can dine on a red herring and a dish of tea, 
or a fourpenny plate of beef from the eatm^-house, may hope 
to mount the woolsack. I trust you have an inward conviction 
that you are destined to be Lord Chancellor, Mr. Ainsleigh P " 

" Indeed no, sir," I answered, smiling. 

" Then I am sonr for it. Every than who passes the Temple 
gate should say to nimself, " Bacon or nothing I " 

" And suppose it is nothing, sir P *\ ^ 

" For such a man there is no possibility of utter failure. In 



trying for the highest rung of the ladder he will at least con- 
trive to scramble to the middle. ^ But for the felloiv who enters 
his name at the Temple because it is a genteel thing to do, who 
Q>endA ins nights at Yaozhall, and wastes his substance at 
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cards and in cock-pits, and tarings loose-lived women to his 
chambers, and cheats his tailor to sport a suit of cut velvet in 
the Rinff, the road he travels is the highway that leads to the 
dogs. I hope jTon are not come to London to be a man of 
pleasure, Mr. Ainsleigh P " 

" I have little inclination for plea«are, sir, and not a single 
acquaintance in this city." 

" So much the better," growled Mr. Swinfen ; " and now go 
along with you, for I have half-a-dozen attorney fellows waiting 
in the next room. My clerk will find you decent chambers, and 
will see you safely through the formalities of your entrance. 
Good-day. Dine with me on Tuesday next, at four o'clock, at 
my house in Queen Anne Street. I have a haunch from a 
ducal demesne which will be in prime order by that time, and 
you will meet some gentlemen from whom a nod in public is a 
patent of social standing for a youngster." 

I thanked Mr. SwirSen for his kindness, and departed in 
company of the clerk, a decent elderly person, who quickly 
found for me a couple of small rooms in a house in Brick Courts 
which was afterwards destined to become famous as the abode 
of genius and poetry. The rooms were at the top of the house, 
and commanded an extensive view of roofs aud chimney-pots ; 
but they were cheap, and of this advantage I was fully con- 
eteious, as I was bent on extreme economy in my management 
of Lady Barbara's handsome gift. 

When all preliminary ceremonies had been duly gone through, 
at an outlay which absorbed a good deal of my dear benefactress's 
money, Mj. Swinfcn's clerk left me, and as I stood alone in 
my somewhat cheerless garret, I felt that now I had begun 
tKe world in real earnest. 

I sent to the city inn for my portmanteau, and went out 
myself to purchase certain books which Mr. Swinfen had in- 
formed me were necessary for me to possess, at the same time 
that he offered me free use of his own noble Hbraiy of law-books, 
which he bade me to convey to and fro from his chambers to 
my own, as I needed them. 

On the following Tuesday I dined at my patron's house, 
amongst a party of gentlemen, the youngest of whom was at 
least twenty years my senior. The talk was of politics and of 
legal matters. I hes^ much of the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother, Mr. Felham, and of that rising politician, Mr. Pitt, 
then only paymaster of the forces, but already exercising con- 
siderable influence in the senate. There was also much dis- 
cussion of the great will case of Bamsley versus Powell and 
others, that had been decided in the pvevious year, and the de- 
tails of whictihad lately been published by a bookseller in fleet 
Street. To this and all other oonversation I listened with r«- 
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epectM interest, pleased to hear the disconne of clever memben 
of that profession in which it was my earnest desire to prosper. 

And now began for me a life of the eztremest loneliness. 
Secluded day after day in my garret-chambers — waited on at 
rare intefyals by a deaf old woman, who came and went witk 
a stolid mechanical air, and looked at me with a dnll unseeing 
gaze as she flourished her well- worn broom or knelt to light my 
fire, as if scarce conscious of my existence — I was little lem 
remote from the world than if I had been the pious inmate 
of some cave hewn in the solid rock by one of lona'g early 
Bishops. 

On the days when I dined in hall I did certainly exchange 
some civil commonplaces with my companions at table, but 
these were would-be beaux, who knew the town, and boasted 
loudly of their acquaintance with fine gentlemen and their con- 
quests among fine ladies. I was indeed at once horrified and 
disgusted by the tone in which these scoundrels talked of women 
of quality, whom I have since discovered they knew only by 
name. Sometimes towards evening I found my spirits oppressed 
by an almost painful sense of sohtude. I felt a desire to hear 
my own voice, nay, sometimes even a panic-stricken notion 
that I had lost the faculty of speech, so strange sounded the 
syllables when I tried to roll out a few lines of Demosthenes, 
or demanded with Cicero how it came to pass that, for the last 
twenty years, no man had been my enemy who had not also 
shown himself a foe to the republic. 

On these occasions, when my eyes ached with long hours of 
reading, and my head was heavy from the continuance of study, 
I snatched up my hat, ran downstairs, and went out in the fog 
and drizzHng rain, or in the bleak winter wind, to loiter in the 
crowded streets, and amuse myself with the busy life about me. 
And in this the hermit of London has a supreme advantajge 
over the rustic solitary. Friendless he may be, but never quite 
companionless, for in every coffee-house or city tavern he can 
find comfjany which, if not select, is by no means uninstructive. 
While my legal education progressed rtcadily in the solitude of 
my garret- chamber, the streets and the humbler class of coffee- 
honsea enlij^htened me as to the wajs of the world. I learned 
to talk politics, became vastly familiar with Hie affairs of the 
Prince of Wales and his party, railed against the old kin^ foi 
his devotion to ugly women, reviled the Duke of Gumberlan^f, 
growled at the money taken from us by. the Prince of Wolfen- 
buttel* and eagerly perused the adventures of the young Ae- 
caniufi, a romantic history of the Chevalier Charles Edward's 
adventuiefl in the year forty-five. I purchased this luckless 
hero'i Viiiit in plaster, which was at this time much sold in 
i^ondon. Indeed^ sp wann were the feelings of *^ yonQg 
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prince's partisans, tliat i. wealthy sqnire in StafPordsHire went 

00 fJEir as to clothe a fox in scarlet militarj coat, and hnnt him 
with honnds clad in tartan. 

I remembered what Anthony Ghrimshaw had told me of my 
other's sentiments on this subject, and was already at heart 
a stannch Jacobite. Kay, I think the frequent sight of those 
ghastly trophies on Temple Bar would m itself have been 
sufficient to inspire ihe with sedition. But in the character and 
fortunes of the Pretender there was an all-powerful magnet; 
which drew to him the youth of the nation. What generous 
lad or sentimental woman would be faithful to an elderly 
German ruler while the brave young heart of an exiled prince 
was pining in obscurity, dependence, and banishment; and 
while the country from which news s excluded seemed to have 
gained so little by its ill-treatment of him P 

I had lived in London three months, and had eaten mj 
Christmas dinner at a tavern in Fetter Lane. Once only had 

1 heard from Lady Barbara, thou^ I had written to her at the 
milliner's address several times. Her letter was long and kind. 
She gave much comfort and wise advice, but, alas ! little news 
of her whose name alone would to my eyes have shone upon the 
page as if written in starlight. Of my wster- father and his wife 
the charitable lady wrote with deep tenderness. Nothing had 
been heard of the poor runaway, and the hearts of father and 
mother were all but broken. Lady Barbara had been many 
times to see them. Sir Marcus and his family were to come to 
London in January, and then mj dear benefactress said she 
would contrive to see me, though it must needs be by stealth. 

Trom this letter I derived new comfort; to this promised 
meeting I looked forward with eager hope. Should I see her as 
well as Lady Barbara P Alas ! I knew that no good could come 
of any ineeting between us two. But none the less eager was 
my longing — none the less sweet the dreams in whicn sleep 
restored my lost happiness, and I fancied that Dora and I were 
seated side by side m the sunny window at Hauteville, with our 
books about us, as we had sat so often in the summer days that 
were gone. 

It was while I was looking forward to the arrival of the 
fiunily in St. James's Square, that a change took place in my 
mode of life, and tiie loneliness of my humble chambers waa 
exchanged for company which I found sufficiently agreeable. 

I had returned to my chambers late after treating myself to 
a sight of Shakspeare's Romeo cmd Juliet, which was then 
being played at the rival houses, at one Garrick and Miss 
Bellamy, at the other Barry and Mrs. Gibber, on which tho 
wits declared that one saw at one house BoTneo cmd Juliet, at 
tiie other, JulM and Eomeo, Several distinguished memberr 
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of Mr. Gkmrick's company liad withdrawn themselves to Oorent 
Garden, and there had been complaints made of him in a pro- 
logue, whereon Mrs. Olive replied sharply in an epilogue spoken 
by her at Drury Lane, and there was thus war between the 
patent theatres. It was to see Garrick that I had spent my 
shillings, and the delight afforded me by that great man s 
genius had amply repaid me for my extravagance. 

It was black as Erebus on the staircase leading to my garret, 
but I was accustomed to the crazy old stair, and rtounted 
quickly without tripping. But dose by my own door I stumbled 
against some heavy Ibody. 

" Who is this P '^ I called out, surprised. 

"A wretch who would be lyiug on a door-step in the open 
street if he were not slieltered here. You are new to Lonaon^ 
Mr. Ainsleigh, and shduld have some spark of charity's divine 
warmth yet left in your heart. I crept here at dusk, thinkiiq; 
to find you at home, and have lain here in hiding ever since. 
Will you give me a supper and a night's shelter P **', 

"I womd rather give you the money to pay for them," I 
answered, " since you and I are strangers." 

"That is your true London chanty — alms given at arm's 
length," replied the strang<5r with a sneer. ** I don't want your 
money, I want your friendship." 

I could see nothinc; of the man's face or figure in the dark- 
ness, but he spoke Like a gentleman, or at least a man of 
some educatdon. 

"Come, ]\^. JRobert Ainsleigh," he continued, *'you had 
best take me into your chambers, and strike a light. We shall 
understand one another better when we see each other's faces. 
I do not come to you as the first that offers, and a crown 
from you is not the same to me as another man's five shillings. 
For the last week I have been hanging about the Temple, 
where I was once a student-at-law, and have watched you 
come and go. I like your face. I feel an interest in you that 
I don't feel in other men, because you are beginning life pretty 
much as I began it, and with the same chances oefore you. 
You stand almost alone in the world, as I did, and you belong 
to a good old family, as I do." 

" Itow do you know all this P " 

"From a clerk at Swinfen's, who remembers me when I 
was a gentleman. Come, Mr. Ainsleigh, you had better unlock 
your cfoor and strike a light." 

I had no inclination whatever to admit this forward stranger 
into my rooms, but yielded weakly, because I knew not how to 
refuse. I opened my door, end the unknown followed close 
upon my heels, as if determinad I should have no time to 
Change my mind. When I ba^ caaniified to liarht sit solitarv 
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eandle I turned and scmiinized this new aoqnaintance as closely 
as the feeble glimmer of the tallow-candle would allow me. * 

He was a man of from thirty to five-and-thirty years of age, 
with a face that had once l)een handsome, but which was 
prematurely worn by care or dissipation. He wore no wig, 
out his light-brown hair, plentiful at the back though his 
brow was bald, was tied with a greasy black ribbon. His 
clothes were of the shabbiest, but Lad once been fine. Hia 
e^es were gray, large, and penetrating ; but I was at this 
tmie too bad a judge of countenance to perceive their sinister 
expression. As it was, however, his face did in nowise pre- 
possess me, and when I too weakly yielded to him I was in* 
fluenced by his conversation alone. He had groped for a chaii 
while I lighted my candle, and sat by my cheerless hearth, 
shivering. 

"Let me light your fire," he cried, espying the fuel in a 
box by the rusty fender. " I can make a nre as well as any 
Temple laundress, and cook a steak batter than most of them." 

He suited the action to the word, and was on his knees piling 
up coals and firewood in the Httle grate before I could object. 

"And now, Mr. Ainsleigh," he said, flinging himself into u 
chair when the fire was lighted, " let us talk reasonably. You 
are a solitary young man, just beginning the world, with fair 
prospects of success, and with, I have no doubt, a decent allow- 
ance from your aristocratic kinswoman." 

" What right have you to be so certain of my business? " I 
asked angply. 

" The right which knowledge of the world gives to every man 
who is not an arrant blockhead. I know you are living on 
money fit>m your kinswoman by the left-hand " 

"Pshaw! let us have no affectation of anger. What if I 
knew your father P 1*11 not say I did, but I know those who 
knew him. I know you are a dependent on the bounty of Lady 
Barbara Lestrange, and that you were turned out of doors by 
her husband." 

" Oblige me by cart ying your knowledge elsewhere, sir. It is 
dose upon midnight, and I do not care to be entertained with 
your version of my biography." 

"I want to show you that I am no flatterer, and that I can 
beg without Hcking the shoes of my patron. Come Mr. Ains- 
leigh, you want a servant, and I want a master. Give me a 
closet to sleep in, or let me lie on the mat at your dooz. You 
pay your laundress something, and I wiU do her work for 
nothmg. I know more law than many a prosperous coxmsellor, 
and can give you some help in your studies if you will consent 
(o ^<ake it from such & vagabond as L I can valet jou« and oo(^ 
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for yon, run on your errands, and show yon tlio town, wliich 1 
Icnow by heart, and which is a profonnder science than you may 
fftncy. I want a shelter— and a friend." 

" Friendship is scarcely won by such means as you employ." 

** Say, then, an acquamtance, a companion. Some one fresh 
and young and true, with whom a battered wretch may consort 
to the profit of his soul and body. Mind you, Mr. Ainsleigh, I 
am a beggar to-night, but not a beggar always. I suppose you 
have heard of that notorious beast of burden, the bookseller^i 
hack? That is my species. I have a prose translation of 
Homer that I hope yet to turn into cash, in a portmanteau in 
pawn at my last lodging.** 

"From the Greek?" 

" No ; from Chapman. I know something of Greek, too, but 
we bookmakers prefer adapting the labours of a predecessor. I 
have also a history of that strange extinct race the Amazons, 
which I think might tempt Mr. Cave, could I but approach him 
in a decent coat." 

It is needless to dweU longer on my conversation with thig 
gentleman, whose persuasion ultimately prevailed with me. 
That he was a man of some education and had fallen from a 
better estate was very obvious; and this touched me, for I re- 
membered that my father's condition must have much resembled 
that of this penniless stranger. And then common humanity 
pleaded for this unfortunate. Could I, who had been reared by 
charity, refuse a shelter and a crust to another P True, the man 
might be a rogue, bat benevolence first feeds and clothes the 
reprobate, before it essays to reform him. Swayed by these 
considerations, I consented to share my lodgings with the 
stranger. I assisted him to make up a bed on the floor of my 
sitting-room, selected for him a few articles from niy well- 
stocked wardrobe, and promised that, so long as he proved honest 
and I had money, he snould not starve. jSid thus, on the very 
liireshold of manhood, I suffered myself to be coaxed into an 
alliance with a vagabond, of whom I knew nothing save thai 
b» was impudent and persevering. 



OHAPTEB X* 

A DANGEE0X7S CGMFAiaOlir. 

When I arose next morning, I found my breakfagt comfortably 
prepared, the room swept and dusted, and the charwomau who 
had hitherto attended me dismissed, while my new acauamtanocL 
dressed in the clothes I had giyen him» presented a decent, and 
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even gentlemanlike appearance. He certainlj had not ezagge< 
fatednis handiness, for mj room looked cleaner than ever it nad 
done nnder the regime of my deaf laundress; and the steak 
which he had cooked for my breakfast might have gratified the 
senses of a Lncnllas. 

He would fain have breakfasted off the fragments of my own 
meal, but this I refused. If he was good enough to live with 
me, he was good enough to eat with me. I had a lurking con- 
sciousness that I had done a foolish thing, but felt that I could 
not amend my folly by a haughty treatment of my unknown 
companion. While we breakfasted, he gave me a orief sketch 
of his career and fortunes. 

" My name is Philip Hay," he began ; " and I am the son of 
a parson, a man of some learning, but a poor spirit, who spent 
his life in the seclusion of an agricultural district, neglected his 
flock while he read the classics, and brought up his family on 
the produce of his garden and pigstye. I can hardly remember 
wearing a shirt that was not ragged, or & coat and breeches that 
had not served my elder brother faithfully before they fell to 
my share. At our table butcher's meat was not the rule but the 
exception ; and I am somewhat inclined to attribute my want 
of moral stamina to that deficiency of beef from which I suf- 
fered in my boyhood. Butcher's meat is the foundation of your 
true Englishman. I will not say that my father gave me a good 
education, for he suffered me to pick up the crumbs of his learn- 
ing very much as the cocks and hens that stalked about our 
carpetless parlour at meal-times were accustomed to pick up the 
fragments of each repast. I may say without boastfulness, 
since my education has never been of the smallest use to me, 
that I had a natural aptitude for learning. Nothing in the way 
of scholarship came amiss to me. I knew my Greek alphabet 
before I was breeched, and read Erasmus in the original while 
other lads were blundering over their first declension. This 
early proficiency soon attracted the notice of neighbours, who, 
entirebr unlearned themselves, were disposed to regard me as a 
juvenile prodigy ; very much as they would have done had Na- 
ture gifted me with two heads, or enriched me with a superfluous 
arm. My reputation at twelve years old spread as far as the 
mansion of a wealthy nobleman, who sent for me one day when 
he had a house full of company, and bade me repeat an ode of 
Horace, and specimens of otner classic poets, for tne amusement 
of his guests. The result of this exhibition was an invitation 
to spend the holidays with my lord's son, an idle but by no 
means stupid voung jackanapes, whom my learned example 
might possiblv convert to industry. My father was but too glad 
to accept such an invitation ; friends and neighbours declared 
that my fortune was made; my mother patch^ and turned the 
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eoandest of my dothes, and my father j^ledged Jaa oaredit to 
procnre me the first snit of new ones I ever owned. I left bom* 
m high spirits, ingratiated myself at once with my patron's 
Bon, V iscount Escote, whom I was so fortunate, or so unfortu- 
nate, as to amuse, and whose friendship or fancy I was soon 
master of. With this youn^ gentleman I spent the merriest, 
and indeed the happiest, period of my life, and the acquaint- 
ance thus be^n was not destined to lapse. The boy had a warm 
heart, and I had perliaps reason to love him even better than 
I did. 

" Lord Escote's tutor, a very grave and pompous gentleman, 
was at first inclined to object to his pupil's affection for my 
society, but as I speedily discovered tnis pedagogue's incom- 
petency, and was able to pose him at any moment by a seemingly 
innocent inquiry about a crabbed line in Juvenal, or an ooscure 
verb in ^schylus, he soon became more amiable, and permitted 
me to enjoy my share of those good things which he obtained by 
the exercise of grave humbug and sanctimonious imposture. 
When my lord went to the umversity, some four years after our 
first meeting, nothing would please him but I must go also ; 
and his father, Lord Mallandame, being by this time deceased, 
and he succeeded to the title, with no one but a foolish, indul- 
gent mother to govern him, he of course had his wav, and I 
enjoyed the education of a gentleman at my patron's •harffe. 

" I could tell you rare stories of those wild days, Mr. Ains- 
leigh, stories of exploits that redound rather to my cleverness 
than to my patron s morality or my own sense of honour. To 
sum up the whole, we were "both expelled the university under 
circumstances of peculiar disgrace ; and Lord Mallandaine, not 
caring to face a doting mother, proposed a continental tour, with 
me for his companion. Together we visited France, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, intriffued with Venetian courtesans, and 
gamed with Parisian dandies, got up cock-fights in the Colos- 
seum at Eome, and sparring-matches in a Florentine palace, 
returned to England low in pocL.et aiui broken in health, dis- 
contented with each other and disgusted with the world. I 
happened fortunately to be master of more than one important 
secret of my patron s, and in consideration of this fact, rather 
than from any remnant of his early friendship for me, my lord 
presented me with a few hundreds, and bade me make my for- 
tune at the Bar, for which profession, he was good enough to 
observe, my natural impudence and capacity for Tying eminently 
adapted me. I thankea him in my politest manner, and cursing 
him in spirit, wished him good-day. Since then we have met 
rarely, and then only by acciuent, and my chief consolation 
whilst going to the dogs has been to know'tiiat he is treading 
ihe same road." 
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**That IB scarcely a Christian sentiment," said I, " since, by 
your own showing; Lord MaUandaine was kind to you." 

" l^nd P yes I He kept me about him so long as I amused him» 
and kicked me off when he tired of me. You do not know — 
your simplicity cannot conceive — the things I have done for that 
man, the degradations to which I have submitted, the perils I 
have encountered. BeHeve me, Sganarelle's situation is no sine- 
cure. And some day, in a brief fit of virtue, Don Juan turns 
away his faithful servant." 

*• Ilow came you to succeed so HL at the BarP" 

** You will understand that better ten years hence. I began 
steadily enough, and for the first two ^ears ate my dinners and 
studied with a pleader ; but the habit of dissipation was too 
strong upon me. I took to spending my night in gaming- 
houses, and even worse places of entertainment, brought discre- 
ditable company to my chambers, got into ill-repute with the 
Benchers, and it ended by my being kicked out of the Temple, 
as I had been kicked off by my patron, and as I had been ex- 
pelled irom my college. You perceive I have a genius for 
getting turned out of doors." 

" And since this time you have lived by literature P" 

" I have lived by writing for the booksellers, if you call that 
literature: I don't. I have composed more biographies of 
lately defunct celebrities than I can count; have written a 
history of the Greek and Eoman heroes, adapted for schools, 
and stolen from Plutarch ; have composed metrical translations 
of such Latin poets as are least fit for publication; have 
invented a scandalous history of the Princess of Wales, whom 
1 have no grounds for supposing anything but a verjr estimable 
matron; and have written pamphlets for and against every 
party. And now, sir, you know the worst of me. Upon my 
merits I have not presumed to touch; but oven my enemies 
admit that I have an easy temper and a daring spirit, and that 
I can be a firm firiend to the man who wins my regard. I have 
flung myself cux)n your charity, because I like your face ; and 
it is for yo" tt» decide whether you will turn me out of doors, 
or allow Uie (^ remain as your faithful drudge and servitor 
until my luck turns, as it is sure to do in a week or two, when 
I will freely pay my share of our ezi)en8es, and continue truly 
grateful for your company." 

And now came my fatal moment 'of weakness. I was but 
just twenty, and easily won to pity the misfortunes of my 
fellow-men, however well-deserved might be their woes. The 
man's story was in every manner calculated to prejudice me 
against him; but I reflected that this very fact told in his 
&.voar, and was at least evidence of his candour, since it would 
bave been ea«y for so clever a raacal to give a plausible account 
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of liiinself. There seemed a reckless honesty about the fUIow 
that fasciiiated me in spite of myself. How often had I felt 
the solitude of my chambers intolerable, and here was a learned 
and jovial companion eager to share them with me. True, that 
his character might be against him ; but I had now begun the 
world, and must expect to encounter strange characters. And 
then, I doubt not that my vanity was tickled by his avowed 
fancy for me ; and I suffered this adroit flatteiy to influence me 
in his favour. What chance has rustic youth against a citizen 
of the world such as this P The snare had been ingeniously 
prepared, and I walked blindfold into the meshes. 

" I'll not turn you out of doors I" I cried heartily ; " and if 
you possess the learning for which you give yourself credit, I 
sh^ be very fflad of your company." 

" Your hand on that," said Philip Hay ; " and now that I aiL 
provided with a decent coat 1*11 go and look up Mr. Gave, and 
Bee if I can strike a bargain with him for my Amazons." 

On this he departed, and was no sooner gone than I began 
to ponder seriously whether this Mr. Hay would ever rrtum, 
and if I had not been cheated out of a substantial suit of clothes 
\yj this eloquent adventurer. I had been warned against the 
'jicks of the town, and this might be one of them. I laughed 
f Joud as I thought how easily I had been cheated. 

In this matter, however, I was agreeably disappointed. At 
five o'clock in the afternoon in comes iny gentleman, with his 
hat cocked on on^ side, and his face triumphant. 

" Look you there, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh ! " he cried, flinging 
a purse of guineas on the table. " Your clothes have brought 
me luck. Mr. Gave happened to be in rare good-humour 
to-day, and I have struck a very fair bargain for my history. 
There was a great hulking fellow, with a queer twitch of ms 
face and limbs, hanging about the sho]), who went near to spoil 
my market by the display of his learning. He cried out that 
the Amazons were fabulous females, and that I could know as 
much of them as I knew of Achilles— just what was told in 
Homer, and fragmentary snatches of the Gyclic poets. But I 
extinguished my twitchmg friend — ^who wore a coat that wair 
patched at the elbows and ragged at the cuffs, showing at once 
premeditated poverty and natural slovenliness — and talked 
Cave into an affection for my Amazons. Here are ten guineas 
earnest-money, and by your leave, Mr. Ainsleigh, we'll spend a 
pleasant evening. Shall it be at Marylebonne Gardens Jr 
Don Saltero's, Uanelagh or YauxhallP Under which king, 
Bosnian P" 

I would fain have avoided appearing in public with my new 
acquaintance, of whom I knew nothmg that was not to his 
discredit; but his good-humour and oviality soon vanquisks^ 
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my pcmples. I had a natural curiosity about the pleasures of 
Hie town, those dazzling scenes of riot and delight which I had 
heard so praised by my fellow-students in the dining-hall — ^the 
places not to know which was to be in some manner oehind the 
age. In a word, I suffered Mr. Philip Hay to lead me where 
he pleased ; and those evenings which had hitherto been spent 
in the studious quiet of my chamber, or the grave gossip of an 
obscure coffee-house, were now given entirely to the pleasures 
of the town. 

I miffht perhaps have continued to regard PhiL'p Hay's 
assumed affection for myself with doubt and suspicion, if that 
reprobate individual haa required anything from me. But his 
fortunes revived from the first day of our acquaintance, and he 
was more extravagant in his expenditure than myself, notwith* 
standing that my purse had been replenished by a bank-note 
enclosea in Lady Barbara's last letter. He reproached me 
loudly for my parsimony when I refused to drink or game in 
the vivacious company to which he introduced me at Vauxhall 
and other public places ; and on more than one occasion, by his 
somewhat scornful offers to pay my score, drew me into an 
outlay which I afterwards regretted ; for I never forgot that I 
owed all to my benefactress, and the natural pride of manhood 
was only sustained by the hope that I should one day be abU 
to repay alL 

Nor were my nights spent in noisy pleasure at Don Saltero's, 
or wasted in the Kanelagh Botundo, unattended by the after- 
bittertiess of remorse. From scenes so frivolous, from company 
BO loose and unprincipled, my thoughts went back to Hauteville, 
the calm days and happy evenings, the pleasant conversations 
over mv la^'s tea-board, the summer sunsets Dorothea Hems- 
ley and I had watched from the Italian garden, when the 
mght-dews hung heavy on the roses, and the last of mid- 
summer's nightingales sang loud in the dusky distance uf the 
wood. But, in spite of these better thoughts, the pleasures 
into which my companion plunged me were not without their 
charm. The restramt in which my boyhood had been spent 
especially fitted me to be the fool of such frivoloas temptations : 
and my Mephistopheles contrived his snares with a rare genius. 
Seldom did he suffer weariness to mar my amusement. A 
skilful courtier, set on by wily ministers to lure a crown-prince 
from thoughts of statecraft mto the vile slough of dissipation, 
could not nave acted his part with greater care or wisdom. In 
a word, my tempter played upon me as Prince Hamlet bade 
the courtiers play upon "this pipe;" and it was only after- 
wards, when I saw the other side of his cards, that I knew the 
subtlety of his game, and how utterly helpless I had been in his 

F 
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I had enjoyed the privilege of Mr. Ha^'s society for sb 
weeks befcM'e Sir Marcus Lestrange and his fami^7^ came to 
London. I had ventured to call more than once in St. James's 
Square, where the honse-porter informed me that his master 
was suffering from an attack of gout, which detained him at 
Hauteville, and that Mr. Lestrange wias in Paris. I was 
relieved to hear of Everard's absence, and to know that Dora 
was for the present free from the attention, or persecution, of 
her enforced suitor. 

We came through St. James's Square one night, after an 
evening spent at vauzhall, whence it had pleased us to return 
on foot. I have since had reason to believe that Mr. Hay had 
his own special purpose in bringing me this way on this par- 
ticular night. We had supped with some of his rackety 
acquaintance at the gardens, and he had induced me to di-ink 
a uttle more than usual.^ The punch, the company, and the 
long walk in the night-air had combined to excite my brain, 
and for the first time during our acquaintance I had spoken 
freely of my friends at Hauteville ; nor did I perceive until 
afterwards, when considering my night's folly m the sobei 
reflections of the next morning, how aj*tfully my companion led 
me on to the revelation of my most secret tnonghts. 

The windows of Sir Marcus's house were blazing with the 
light of numberless candles as we came into the square. The 
family had arrived, and Lady Barbara was holding a reception. 
The great hall-door was open, and we saw the splendour within, 
with guests ascending and descending, and footmen bawling in 
the hall and on the staircase. Without there was a crowd of 
chair-men, footmen with flaring torches, link-boys, and lantern- 
bearers, though it was a £ne spring night, and the stars shining 
high up in the clear cold gray. We stood to wateh the company 
passing in and out, powder and diamonds, rustling trains of 
gorgeous hues, and gold and silver brocade, that flashed in the 
glare of the torches. The crowd proclaimed the names of 
beaux and belles, soldiers and statesmen. Now there was a 
hurh and murmur in the crowd as Mr. Pelham descended from 
his chariot, with ribbon and star upon his breast, and a smile 
upon his florid countenance. How soon was that respected head 
to be laid low ! And here, close behind him, came the Duke of 
Newcastle, looking right and left, with his glass held affectedly 
to his eye, challenging the plaudits of the crowd. 

" What a grinning baboon goes yonder I" cried my companion, 
who knew every one ; " it is a monkey that clambers into power 
on the shouldbrs of better men." 

A thick-set, clumsy-looking man, with a dark scowling faoe^ 
eune presently through the crowd. 

"'Yonder goes idie Seoretaiy of Waj, Henry Vos," eeid Mft 
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Hay ; ** one of the greatest statesmen we liave, but nofc sIoc^Ti-en j 
as a speaker. Did you ever see such a hang-dog countenance P 
One would say 'twas a fellow that had just committed a murder 
and hid the body in a ditch. But the man is a genius ! If he 
and Pitt could but combine their forces, the brotherhood of Pel- 
ham must bow their diminished heads. Sir Marcus is well in 
with the Ministry, you see, and I doubt not will get some new 
berth abroad or at home. Why, with such intei-est, vou o<ught 
to be in the House of Commons, instead of slaving for tne reward 
of a shabby stuff gown, and ^e right to cross-examine witnesses 
for the Crown against a shApstealer ! But come away ; it is 
sorn^ pleasure hanging about the door when we feel ourselves 
gooa enough for the best company in the drawing-room." 

" I am not so sure of my own merits as you are of yours* 
Philip," I answered, laughing ; " but there is one in that house 
I would give a great deal to see." 

" And that one is Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a young lady with 
fifby thousand pounds for her fortune, who is engaged to her 
cousin, Everard Lestrange, and who would marry you to-morrow 
if you had the courage of a mouse ! " said my companion. 

We had now drawn a little aloof from the crowd ; Philip Hay 
had thrust his arm through mine, and was leading me Home- 
wards. 

" What do jou mean P " I cried, aghast at such sacrilege ai 
thi« light mention of a name that was, and has ever been, sacred 
tomy^ ears. 

"1 mean that I am a man of the world, and know what stuff 
women are made of. You tell me that Miss Hemsley is plighted, 
or all but plighted, to young Lestrange, as hardened a sinner as 
my late patron MaUandaine, from whom I have heard his 
diaracter. And you have watched her, and seen her unhappy ; 
and you surprised her once in tears ; and she owned that the 
burden of her sorroTrwas hard to bear. Yet with all her sorrow 
she found time and patience to teach you Spanish, and was 
pleased you should polish her Italian; and sang with you, 
and walked with you, and watched with a face white as a corpse 
while Sir Marcus reviled and banished you, and sent you a little 
pious monkish book for your comfort. Why, man alive, the 
woman loves you — 'tis plaan as the nose on your face — and would 
maiTv you out of hand if you had the spirit to ask her." 

•' That is impossible — even if I could do such an act of dis- 
konour against Xady Barbara, which I could not. Those who 
have authority over her would take care to preyent such a mar- 
tiage." 

^ •' Yes if you were eo dull a blockhead as to ask their permi»- 
(yon. But I don't suppoee eyen your rustic simplicity is simple 
MMiigh for that Tbm^ are x>anoBe by the score in May »ir 
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•ad the Fleet who will marry jon without leave or license from 
parents and eaardians ; and you will surely not let the young 
lady be sacrificed to a man she ^tes for lack of a little courage 
on your part P" 

" K daring of mine could secure her happiness, there are few 
perils I would not dare/* I answered boldly. 

" Pshaw ! thou art a creature of ifs and buts. Had I such 
good fortune as to win the heart of an orphan heiress, I would not 
stand shivering on the door-step while my lady-love was pining 
for me within." 

The cold night and the walk had sobered me by this time, and 
the man's tone offended me. I begged him to trouble himself 
no more about my business, which I assured him I could conduct 
without his advice. He received my rebuff with his usual good- 
humour, and for some time forbore to offend by any mention of 
Dora's name. 



CHAPTER XL 

WB PLIGHT CUB TBOTH. 

Oa the following dav I received a note from Lady Barbara. It 
had been written before the assembly of the i)revious night, and 
it informed me that the writer would walk in the Mall in St. 
James's Park at three o'clock the next afternoon, attended only 
bv a footman, and would be pleased if I could join her there, as 
if by accident. 

Pliilip Hay was present when I received this letter, and socm 
after proposed an expedition that would occupy the afternoon 
and evening. When I declined this he questioned me so closely 
that I comessed I was goin^ to meet my patroness. He con- 
gratulated me on being so high in her favour, and went out upon 
nis own business. 

My heart beat high as I entered the Mall. If Dora should be 
with Lady Barbaral— ifl— but I knew this could not be. My 
lady herself had been anxious to banish me from that sweet 
societv, and would she again expose me to the danger which had 
already well-nigh wrecked my peace P No ; I felt sure my bene- 
factress would be alone ; and yet it was witii a pang of disap- 
pointment I saw her solitary figure approach me. 

It was not the fashionable hour for promenaders, and exce]»t 
for an occasional passer, or a strolling nurse-girl with her brood 
of children, we had the walk well-nigh to ourselves. 

Lady Barbara dismissed her footman, bidding him return for 
tar in h^lf ^n hour. She led the way to a retired seat under 
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one of the newly-bndding elms, and here we sat side by side, mj 
lady for a few moments silent with emotion, and I no less deeply 
moved. 

Presently she took m^ hand and kissed it. 

"Dear Aobert! dear 'adopted son!" she mnrmnred gently, 
^ it is hard to meet yon thns by stealth.*' 

" Nothing is hard to me, dear madam, except the loss of yonr 
Affection." 

" And that loss can never happen to yon. I have only to looV 
in yonr face, and the past comes back to me, and I fancv you 
•re yonr father, and I am young, and jealous, and wicked, and 
miserable once more. No justice that I can do to you will atone 
for that old wrong to him. Oh, if it could ! But this is a vain 
wish ; a wrong done to the dead is done for ever. How well 
yon look ! how manly yon b&ve growK) Yon had never much 
of the rustic air, but even that you had is gone, aud yon are 
a courtier, a man of the world. In what school have yon been 
graduating P 

" I blushed as I bethought myself that it was in those noto- 
rious seminaries of Banelagh and Yanzhall I had acquired ihe 
manly air on which my dear lady was pleased to congratulate 
me. 

" Speak to me of yourself, dear madam," I said, "and 
of " 

" And of Dora !" said Lady Barbara, as I paused confused. 
" Ah, Robert, that is a business which sorely troubles me." 

" What business, madam P " 

" Dora's marriage with Everard. As the time draws near I 
begin to doubt the wisdom of my husband's conduct in this 
matter." 

" As the time draws near !" I cried, my heart beating painfully. 
" What do you mean by those words, madam P " 

"Ah, I forgot! You know nothing of what has happened 
smce yon left Hauteville. Sir Marcus has hurried on this mar- 
riage between his niece and his son. I fear he has pressed his 
suit somewhat too persistently. The dear child yielcb, but I am 
sure she is unhai)py ; and oh I Robert, I sorely fear it is for her 
fortune Everard is so eager." 

" I know as much, Lad^ Barbara," replied I, and proceeded to 
repeat the remarks on this subject with which Mr. Everard had 
favoured me. " No man who loved a woman would sp^ik of her 
thus," I said in conclusion. 

On this my lady became very thoughtful. 

" Oh, Robert, would to Heaven I knew what is beet to be done I ** 
she cried after a pause. 

" Anythinff is better than that Miss Hemsley should be nn- 
1^PP7> saidl; '^endldonotbeUeve^^mnmageoaniesnltiii 
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her happiness. Oh, madam, believe me, this is no selfish arffQ. 
mcnt ! It is not because I love her that I say this. Alas ! what 
hope have I P Sever her from Everard Lestrange to-morrow, 
uid she is no nearer me. But why should her peace be sacrificed 
to any ambitious design of her guardian*sP 

"It was her father's wish also, Robert. Mr. Hemsley was a 
rich city merchant, who owed his position in society to his 
alliance with the Lestranges. He haa a great friendship for my 
husband, and it was he who first mooted the idea of DorotheaMi 
union with her cousin. His will was made with a view to this ; 
and if Dora marries without her guardian's consent, she forfeits 
half of her fifty thousand pounds, which sum goes to Sir 
Marcus." 

I was inexpressibly glad to hear this ; it seemed to lessen by 
one-half the diatance between the heiress and me. 

"Ah, madam, how happy the lover who should win her 
against her uncle's will ! " cried I. 

"Even then she would have no despicable fortune. The 
stringent terms of Mr. Hemsley's will are by no means singular 
in days when clandestine marriages are so common, and an 
heiress the mark for every adventurer. There is some talk of a 
bill to stoj) Fleet marriages; but they say Henry Fox will 
oppose it with all his might, since he owes his happiness to a 
stolen match.*' 

"Ton spoke of Miss Hemsley's marriage as near at hand, 
madam. When is it to be P " 

I faltered, and found myself cowering like one who awaits his 
death-blow. 

" Alas ! Robert, very soon ; in a few weeks." 

" That is indeed soon. But surely, madam, if this young lady 
does not love her cousin, you will interfere to prevent her misery? 
If Sir Marcus be the guardian of her fortune, you are as surely 
the proper guardian of her peace; you cannot consent to see her 
sacnficed." 

" I know not what I ought to do, Robert," replied my lady, 
helplessly. ** I wish I better knew the dear girl's heart, and yet 
I dare not question her. I have tried my uttermost to dissuade 
Sir Marcus from this hasty marriage, but he is inflexible. And 
Dora is hU niece and ward, not mine. Everard is in Paris, 
where he is appointed Secretary of Legation; but he comes back 
to-morrow night. He is on the road at this moment, and the 
preparations for the wedding are already begun. The milliners 
are busy with the bride's finery ; but the poor child takes no 
pleasure in laces and brocades. I remember the fuss about my 
own wedding- clothes, and what weary work it all seemed to me. 
Ah, Robert, these loveless, joyless marriages must surely be dis- 
pleasing to Heaven. But X see my servant coming back to nfc 
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Tou mnst go, dear ; I shall write to yon soon. Good-bye, and 
God blest yon!** 

So we iarted; I to retnm to the Temple, sorely depressed in 
spirits. Ifor were Mr. Hay's persuasions of any avail with me 
for some time after this. The reiy thonght of crowded public 
ffai^ens filled me with aversion; I sickened at my comrade's 
boisterous jokes ; I buried myself in my books, and would have 
given much to be rid of this old man of the mountain, who had 
contrived to fasten himself upon mj; shoulders. I think Mr. 
Hay*8 tact enabled him to perceive this, for he left me to myself 
for upwards of a week soon afterwards, absenting himself upon 
his own business, as he said. 

Days and weeks passed, and brought me no letter from Lady 
Barbara. I suffered tortures of anxiety, and every evening after 
dark stole away from my books and walked to St. James*s Square, 
where, under cover of tne friendly night, I reconnoitred the man- 
sion that sheltered Dorothea Hiemsley. The lighted windows, 
more or less brilliantly illuminated, told me nothmg of her who 
was perhaps sad and sorrowful within. Sometimes the thought 
that she was being forced into a hateful marriage went nigh to 
drive me to desperation. I remembered what Philip Hay — that 
soldier of fortune and citizen of the world — had said to me. The 
great doors of the diplomatist's house stood open before me. Why 
should I not rush in and rescue my darhnff firom her oppressors 
by force of arms —my own strong arms, which should dq able to 
snield and save her from all the world. Why should I not do 
this? Why, indeed, except that I had no right to suppose such 
a proceeding would be agreeable to Miss Hemsley. Could I have 
been assured of her love, there would have been little need of 
hesitation. But how was I, the least learned of students in the 
science of woman's heart, to interpret, with any certainty, 
tender looks, and gentle blushes, and downcast eyelids, and 
faint fluttering hand, and low tremulous voice P Those sweet 
signs of maiden bashfulness might mean so little — or so much. 

One night that I found the house in St. James's Square dimly 
lighted, and the porter standing at the open door tasting the 
evening air, I made so bold as to ask that functionary whether 
there was not soon to be a marriage in the family ne servedt 
The man had not been at Hauteville, being no doubt too burly 
and ponderous a person for removal from his leather-hooded 
chair in London, and I therefore ran no hazard of recognition. 

Yes ; he informed me that on Thursday fortnight the young 
lady of the house was to be married. The blow struck hard. 
Thursday fortnight! It was now Tuesday; in sixteen days 
Dora would be gone from me for ever. 

I returned to my chambers with a distracted mind* but 
happily found a brief note from Lady Barbara awaiting mat 
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"We shall be at Vauxhall to-morrow eveniuo, • she wrote; 
** be sure to be at ten o'clock in the dark walk to the right 
of the statue of Neptune, — and be cautious. We shall not be 
alone." 

" We.** Did "we" mean my Lady and Miss Hemsley P I 
thought as much ; and I know not how I lived till the next 
night. Philip Hay's presence and lively interest in mj welfare 
seemed at this time particularly obtrusive. He questioned me 
closely as to where I was going to spend my evening, and 
said he had made a special appoin^ent for me with some friends 
of his own at Vauxhall. 

I doubt not that some movement of vexation at this intelli* 
gence betrayed where I was going, if he had not the knowledge 
already from another source. 

Evening came, and I found myself for the first time alone in 
the gardens, fluttered with unspeakable hopes, and very anxious 
to avoid any encounter with Mr. Philip Hay. Though I had 
meant to arrive only a few minutes before the hour named by 
Lady Barbara, it was but nine o'clock when I entered the gates» 
so swiftly did my desires outrun time. I kept entirely to the 
dark walks, and looked at my watch every time I came to a 
solitary lamp. Every footstep fluttered me, every rustle of 
brocade set my heart beating with a sudden tumult. I thought 
the gardens could never have been so full of fops and belles, the 
dark alleys never so affected by the company. 

At last the clock struck ten ; the distant music gprew confused 
in my ears, placid stars above and lamps below swam before my 
eyes. Two ladies in hoods and masks approached, and in another 
moment Dora was at my side. 

" Dora — Miss Hemsley ! " I faltered ; and then I know not 
what impulse possessed me, but, forgetful of all except the 
delight of this meeting, I clasped the dear girl in my arms. 
" My love, my darling!" I cried, " this hateful marriage mu^ 

"No, Robert," she murmured, gently withdrawing herself 
from my embrace, " it shall not be. I have been very weak and 
cowardly, but when the time drew near, despair made me bold* 
and I cnst myself upon Lady Barbara's mercy. Dearest aunt! 
ithe i» all goodness, and she will not suffer me to be wretched for 
life, as I should be if I married one I cannot love, whom I 
cannot even respect." 

'* Yea, Robert," said my lady, "we must save this dear girl. 
I knew not her heart till the mght before last, when some temul 
worvlfl she let fall tempted me to question her. We must save 
her— but howP I cannot openly oppose the will of her 
guardian, my husband; and I know notning against my step* 
eon* It ts a faithlnl lo?er most save ber, Bobej^" 
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My lady and Dora naa both removed their masks. Tlie sweet 

B'rl stood before me, one moment pale as a lily, and in the next 
ashing crimson. 

"There is one, madam, who wonld shrink from no dangerous 
eervice if he might be permitted to save her, and who would 
take her for his wife penniless more proudly than as heiress to a 
great fortune. But he is obscure, dependent, almost nameless. 
Would yon not despise such an one, Dora ?" 

"Despise you!" faltered my angel tenderly; and she gave m« 
a divine look from her blue eyes. 

** I begin to think I am not wanted here," cried my ladv, 
laughing; **Iwill go and pay my respects to Neptune, — Ah, 
Dora, will yon hang your pearl necklace on the sea-god's trident 
if you escape shipwreck on Ufe's troubled ocean P" 

She was gone. I led my darling to a bench, and we sat down 
side by side. She put on her mask again ; was it to hide those 
maiden blnshesP And then, emboldened by sudden joy, I spoke 
to her of my love, and implored her to consent to a speedy clan- 
destine marriage. 

*• I would not oflPer yon a name so obscure, Dora," said I, 
when I had pleaded in swift passionate words, that came frx>m 
the very depth of my heart; " I would rather wait and work 
patiently tul I was worthier so dear a partner. But by this 
way only, or by a resolute refusal on your part, which would 
expose you to all the tortnres of domestic persecution, can your 
union with Everard Lestrange be avoided ; and oh, my darling, 
I think I would sooner see you dead than united to that man, 
for I know he is a villain. Who els'e shonld have forged that 
vile letter that banished and disgraced me P Who else should 
be privy to poor Margaret's flight P Ah, Dora, you know how 
Utile of my time was spent at the warrener's ledge after one 
dear person came to Hauteville. I was but too forgetful of my 
old humble friends. Now, darling, you must not marry Everard 
liestrange. But can you consent to share a lot so lowly as 
mine?" 

"Yes, Robert," she whispered; and for a few blessed 
moments we sat silent, with clasped hands. This was our 
betrothal. 

A faint mstling of the bashes behind startled us. I sprang 
to myfeet. 

•* "Who is there P" I cried, with my hand on my sword-hilt, fof 
I was inclined to snspect an eavesdropper. 

Again I heard a stealthy rustling, and swift footsteps in the 
next walk. I examined the hedge, which grew thick and high ; 
but the listener, if there had been one, was gone. Those rapid 
retreating footsteps were his, no doubt. 

IMj Swrbara came harrying towturds as. 
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"Come, children,'* she cried, ''is all settled P** 

*' There is nothing settled, dear madam, except that Miss 
Hemsley has blessed a most unworthy creature witn her love.** 

" Oh, Robert, if I can read you aright, she will have no cause 
to repent her confidence. Dear children! But there is not 
time for another word. We are here with a party, you know, 
Robert, and have stolen away from them. Our fnends will be 
boking for us. Am I to arrange everything P Yes, I suppose 
mine is the only cool head among ns. I will write to yoo, 
Robert.** 

" Lady Barbara !" called a gentleman, running towards us. 

" See, here comes Mr. Dolford, one of our beaux. Away with 
you, cousin, away!" 

I pressed Dora's hand, murmured a blessing upon my cousin 
and my love, and vanished as my lady's cavaher approached 
her, complaining bitterly of her absence. 

" We have all been hunting you, ladies. Delavanti, the con- 
juror, is just beginning his wonderful performance. It is the 
oest thing to be seen this year, and I would not have you miss 
it — Lestrange has been positively distracted, I protest, Miss 
Hemsley.*' 

I felt like a creatvre in a dream after leaving Dora. My head 
swam with the sweet iivtoxication of so much happiness. I could 
not tear myself from the garden, but hung about the darker 
walks in the faint hope of' seeing her again. It was not till 
after midnight that I left the pleasure-haunt and walked east- 
wards under the pale April stars. 



CHAPTER XIL 

I AM TKAPFED BT A TBAITOR. 

Aftek that too happy meeting at Vauxhall my spirits were too 
much distracted for the common business of life, and I found 
the society of Mr. Hay far from agreeable. I longed to he 
alone with my hopes and anxieties, but knew not how to get rid 
of a companion who cost me nothing, and took pains to make 
himself usefol and necessary to me. In telling him what I had 
told him of my secrets, I had given him some right to be 
interested in my afiairs, and this privilege he used with much 
freedom, and to my extreme annoyance, until I lost my temper 
one day, and informed him that I preferred to manage my own 
business without his advice or interference. 

If I had hoped to rid myself of him by this means, I wag 
doomed to diaappointment. Mr. Hay was blessed with an 
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fanpertnrbable temper, and an easy impndance Bot to be discon* 
oerted by any rebuff. 

" That's wrong, Bob," be replied; "tbe advice of a man of 
the world is always worth having ; and 1*11 wager I could help 
you to a wife and a fortune if you'd let me." 

" I have no doubt of your genius for intrigue,*' I answered 
coldly; " but how is it you have not found those blessings for 
yourself?" 

"How do you know that I have not had and lost them. A 
man of my stamp runs through a fortune, and quarrels and 
Darts oompany from a wife, while a fellow of yonr icy nature it 
deliberating a love-letter." ^ 

During tnis period of anxious expectation I found it impossibly • 
to rid myself of my companion's observation. If I went out 
»fber dark to watch the liouse that held my treasure, as I did 
"5very evening, he guessed my errand, and upbraided me for my 
pusillanimity. I tried to quarrel with him ; but, as it did not 
suit the ^ntleman*s purpose that we should part, I found this 
impossible. 

It was a week afler my meeting with Dora, and it seemed ah 
age, when a visitor came to my chambers, and the door bein^ 
opened by Mr. Hay, that person appeared before me in high 
spirits, to announce that a young woman wanted to speak 
to me. 

" She is dressed like a milliner's girl or a lady's-maid," ho 
said; "but I'll wager it is thy inamorata in disguise." 

I flew to the door, and found Miss Hemsley's maid, a young 
Frenchwoman, whom I had seen often at Hauteville, and who 
was no especial favourite of mine. She had a pinched, sallow 
countenance, with small piercing black eyes. She spoke English 
very tolerabh"* but with an unpleasant nasal twang, and I had 
heard Lady Barbara extol her as a model of industry and fidelity. 
I felt, therefore, that my own dislike of the girl was an unworthy 
prejudice of the masculine mind, which is ever apt to associate 
an nnpleasing face with an inferior nature. To-day I could have 
hugged Ma'amselle Adolphine, so delighted was I to welcome 
any one who brought me tidings of Dora. I led her into my 
gitting-room, where Mr. Hay was lounging over a newspaper. 

" Ab this young woman has come to sp^ of private business, 
I should be ver^ glad to have the room to ourselves for half an 
Lour, Hay," said X 

"With all my heart, Bob ; I can read the news at a coffee- 
house as well as here. — ^Your servant, madam." 

Mr. Hay saluted my visitor with a profound bow, and favoured 
her with a significant glance which I at the moipent took for a 
simple fashionable leer, much affected at a time when joxa 
spurious fine gentleman's language to women was always spiced 
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witb doable meaninj^, and his erery look a declaialiafii. 1 saw 
Mr. Hay safe oateide my door, and then turned eagerly t» 
the Frenchwoman. 

** Now, Adolphine, what newB from your ndstress P " I ciied. 
** Hare you brooght me a letter? ** 

^ Ah, mab, bnt no, monsienr f shrieked the girl; "mademoi« 
selle is too well watch for that. She cannot ran the hazard of 
to write. It is nothing bat drams, and dinners, and masqaerades^ 
and pictare-sales, and parties to Banelagh all the day and all the 
mghtk and he, Monsiear Eyerard, is alway there — a^vay apoQ 
her steps. Mais, bat it is my Lady Barbara who send me to- 
day. The marriage that yon know of is to take place at onoe^ 
at the Fleet, at May Fair, anywhere that they will ask no 
question. And if yon naye a friend who can help yoa to arrange 
tne things, my Lady Barbara says — ah, let me not forget what 
it is she has said — since yon know not the town, yoa are to 
confide in yonr friend, powrvu that yoa can trast yourself 
to him." 

A friend? What friend had I P There was mj coyipanion, 
Mr. PhUip Hay, cleyer, anscrapuloas, practised in intngae, and 
only too eager to be asefaL Bat coala I yentore to confide my 
happiness to him ? 

" What next* Adolphine ?" I cried. 

" The marriages mast be immediatement, see yon, Monsiear 
Robert. This day week is fix for the wedding wid Monsiear 
Eyerard. To-nignt there is a masqnerade at B^elagh. 31 ade- 
moiselle will be there, with my Lady Barbara and Monsiear 
Eyerard. At half-past twelye o'clock, when the rooms are most 
crowd, she will complain of the heat, and will retire to the cloak- 
ro>'>ni wid her annt, where she will slip a black silk domino oyer 
lier dreiJB and will come oat to the portico, alway wid her annt. 
You rrmat be apon the spot wid a hackney coacn ready to carry 
he!f awuy. It mast all be done qoick uke the lightning, for 
Monsieur Eyerard will not be slow to take alarm ; and then yoa 
will drive at once to yoar parson, and he will marry yoa eur-le* 
chATfvp. And after, yon had best to leaye the coxmtry with yoar 
lindep ■ lys my Lady Barbara, if yoa would not haye the blood 
flhed between yon and Monsieur Eyerard." 

*' I can protect my wife and my hononr in England^ or else- 
wherr«'* I answered proudly ; and then with a throbbing heart I 
iat down to write to my dear girl, assuring her of my gratitnde 
and loy«^ and thanking her a tnousand times for her confidence; 
a lon^;, wild, rambling epistle, I doubt not. I had not time to 
road it over, for the Frenchwoman was in haste to be gone, so I 
i^ra^mnKid the letter and a coaple of guineas into her nand and 
iismi^tiad her. 

When ihe was gone I paced my chamber thoaghtfiilly fet 
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•ome time, debating the pradence of confiding in PhiEp Hay. 
After serions refle<£on I decided in hif* favonr. True that I 
knew him to be a rascal, yet if well paid for his fidelity he would 
Boiely be {aithfoL And what interest could he have in betraying 
me P ' Some help in this matter I mnst assuredly have. I Imew 
nothing of Fleet marriages or the law relating to them; and 
there was no time for me to obtain snch Knowledge from 
strangers. I had often enough been hustled in Holbom and on 
Ludgate Hill by low wretches touting for those reprobate parsons 
who made a living by such clandestine unions ; but I could at 
least trust Philip Hay rather than one of these vulgar advent 
tnrers. To arrange a marriage between midnight and sunrise 
might be, nay, no doubt would be, a matter of some difficulty « 
and for this I needed just such help as my companion could 

five me ; while, in the event of any pursuit on the part ol 
Iverard Lestrange, the assistance of such a stardy henchman 
would be of no small service. It was already late in the after- 
noon, and there was little time for indecision, so I determined on 
trusting Mr. Hay with this precious secret, and on his return 
hasten^ to make him my confidant, 

" It is lust such an adventure as I love ! " he cried gaily. 
* Leave all to me, and I will engage that the soberest ijarson m 
the purlieus of the Fleet prison shall be in waiting with book 
and gown to unite you to your heiress at the unearthly hour 
of one to-morrow morning. He will ask an extra fee for the 
unusual hour, though it is scarcely so uncommon as you may 
think ; but of course you'll not object to that." 
" And will such a marriage be strictly legal P '* I asked. 
" Faith yes, Bob; the Gordian knot shall be as tight as if an 
archbishop had the tyin^ of it — unless, indeed, you give special 
notice to the parson betbrehand, when these ecclesiastics have 
a way of forgetting to read some essential bit of the service, 
which omission enables Signor Sposo to bid Signora Sposa 
good-morning some fine day when she grows troublesome. Oh, 
they are rare obliging fellows, I assure you, these parsons; but 
though these marriages are le^ enough, it is a felony on their 
part to perform them, for which they are liable to prosecution. 
But tiiey snap their fingers at Mr. Justice, and contrive to live 
a jolly fife. There was Dr. Gainham, for instance, playfully 
entiUed Bishop of Hell, a rare impudent dog ; and the famous 
Keith, who made a handsome fortune by his chapel in May Fair; 
and when there was some talk of his brother ecclesiastics 
putting down his traffic, vowed if they did he would buy a piece 
of ground and outbury them." 

VY hile my companion rattled on thus, I wa» meditating my 
plans for the night. Yes, Lady Barbara was right. It would 
oe best to carry my bride from England, and place her whsso 
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she wonld be s&fe from Everard Lestrange's persecntion. I 
conld come back to my native shores to figbt him, if my honour 
shonld demand such an act; bnt my fii^ thonght mnst be of 
Dora. 

I had lacMly upwards of a hundred pounds in hand ; and 
this, after feeing Mr. Hay with a twenty-pound note, would 
leave me plenty for a journey to France, and a month or two's 
living in some pleasant rustic retreat, which Dora, who knew 
the Continent, should choose. ** And I will be her slave and 
lie at her feet, during the brief happy holiday of our honey 
moon," I thought ; and then I will come back to London 
and work for a position at the Bar, and redeem my name 
from the stigma of the fortune-hunter, and every penny of 
the income from her five*and-twenty thousand pounds shall 
be spent on herself, so that she may forget she is married to 
a poor man.*' 

My fancv flew to a pretty rural cottag^e I had seen to let in 
one of the lanes beyond Kensington, during a recent ramble in 
that quarter, and which I imagined just such a simple paradise 
as my love would like. 

** I will send Hay to secure it to-morrow,** I said to myself, 
* while Dora and I are |>08ting towards Dover, and I will ask 
Lady Barbara to furnish it for us. 

Mr. Hay departed in search of a sober parson, and to order 
the post-horses and chariot to convey us to Dover; while I 
busied myself with the packing of a trunk to take with me on 
my journey. Never had I been so particular about my toilette. 

1 deliberated solemnly between a blue suit and a chocolate one, 
and no elegant trifler of Fall Mall could have been more par- 
ticular than I in my selection of cravat and ruffles. 

By the time I had made my arrangements and counted my 
money, Mr. Hay returned. He had settled eveiythinff most 
pleasantly — found an exemplary parson, a real Oxford man, 
without a fault, except a capacity for losing money at faro, at 
the tavern of the ** Two Sawyers,** Fleet Lane. The chaise and 
horses were ordered, and wotud be in waiting close to this place 
of entertainment. 

"And by to-morrow noon you will be in Dover," said my 
eoadjutor, "in time for the packet that sails at four in the 
afternoon, wind and weather permitting. And now let us go 
and dine together. What, man alive i ** he cried, in answer to a 
dissentient look of mine, " will you refuse to crack a bottle with 

a faithful friend at parting P By , Mr. Bob, unless I am 

used as a friend I will have no hand in this business. I am no 
dirty tool, too base to touch, but not too vile to use ! ** 

^ It was no want of friendship thai made me heidtate« Fhily* 
I leptiedx '*bat I am in too aoxsons a mood for ploa«iur% aad 
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AaXk be poor company. Well liave a bottle together, notTivrith- 
■tanding." 

I looked at my watch, a bulky Tompion with a clumsy outer 
case of leather, uiathad belonged to my grandfather the colonel, 
and had been flung aside as old-fashioned by my father when 
he went to Cambridge, and left in a drawer at Hauteville, where 
Lady Barbara found it, and gave it to me. It was early yet, 
and indeed, but for Mr. Hay's invitation to dine, I know not 
how I should have got rid of the hours that must pass before 
my appointment at Ilanelagh. 

My officious friend took me to a tavern that was strange to 
me, a house in Chelsea, where he ordered an excellent dinner, 
and so much wine that I remonstrated with him for his folly. 
But he informed me that we were not going to dine alone, and 
presently arrived a person of military aspect, in a uniform which 
I had never seen before, whom Mr, Hay introduced as Sergeant 
G'Blagg of the East India Company's service, a gentleman 
who thought no more of storming a Mahratta fortress than of 
cracking a botJ,le of burgundy, and who stood high in the esti- 
mation of Major Lawrence. 

This brave warrior, whose Hibernian accent was in nowis« 
modified by long service in the East, favoured us during dinner 
with many wonderful stories of his adventures in those distant 
lands, and dilated with a somewhat florid eloquence upon the 
wealth and glory to be won there. 

•* You gentlemen who know no more of war than those petty 
European skirmishes about which you kick up such a row, with 
firing of big guns and ringing of big bells, bedad, for a victory 
that you're neither better nor worse for, except in the matter of 
a new tax on our boots, or your wig, or your tay, ye've no notion 
of our conquests out yonder, where, at the sack of a town, 
there's diamonds as big as beans to be picked lip in the streets, 
and the pearls fly as thick as hailstones about our soldiers' 
heads ; and there's big brazen idols in the temples with their 
stomachs full of rubies and emeralds and such like, just as you 
stufiT a Michaelmas goose, sir, and him as splits the haythen 
image asunder with the butt-end of his gun gets the stuffing 
for his pains. Why, the Great Mogul has seven golden throneai 
— or maybe some of 'em's silver — covered with jewels" — the 
sergeant called them **jooh" — "every one of 'em handsomer 
than t'other, except the one that's called the pay cock throne, 
and that whops the lot, and is valued at forty millions of 
rupays." 

So he ran on, to the apparent delight of mj companion, but 
to my own unutterable weariness. What were the jewelled 
thrones of the Great Mogul to me, who knew but one treasure^ 
and Bighed hot for one &ar priae P l^e ae gg ea nt 's 9amptmj 
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yezed me; but Philip Hay explained to me in au nndeitoiM 
that he had met this old mend by accident in the street, and 
Gonld not well ayoid asking him to join ns at dinner. I obseryed 
that the soldier drank ferocionslj, and both he and Hay pressed 
the wine on me ; but this kindness I for some time resolutely 
declined. I would haye giyen much to haye been away from 
these boisterous boon-companions, and heartily repented my 
confidence in Mr. Hay, which had placed me in such an unwel- 
come position. 

I ^ve but little attention to the sergeant's stories, which he 
told m a noisy, uproarious manner peculiar to the lower orders 
of his countrymen, and garnished with military oaths. My 
thoughts were far away from that boisterous table. When the 
bottle was pushed towards me, with clamorous protestations 
gainst my abstinence, I filled my ^1^8 mechanically, and in 
this manner, when the night grew late, I drunk some three or 
/our glasses of a claret which seemed to me a thin, poor wine, 
ill-adapted to steal a man's bi-ains. Yet by ten o'clock I felt a 
kind ot stupor creeping over me — a confusion of the brain, in 
which the strident voice of the Irish soldier roaring his braggart 
stories of Indian conquest and loot» of Dui>leix and the Great 
Mogul, peacock thrones, and royal elephants in jewelled harness, 
seemed strange and distant to my ears. 

In this condition of my mind I was perpetually troubled by 
the idea that I had no right to be here. It was in vain that I 
looked at my watch, which showed me that I had nearly three 
hours to wait before my presence would be required at the gates 
of Ranela^h. At last I started up from the table in haste, 
telling Philip Hay that I could stay no longer, and if he was 
not ready to accompany me, would go alone. 

He pointed to an eight-day clock in a comer of the room. 

"Art thou mad. Bob? " he cried ; " it has not yet gone the 
naif-hour after ten. Drink a glass of this rare old Hollands* 
and take things easy." 

He forced a glass of spirit upon me, which I drank unwillingly 
enough. It had a strange burning taste, and I had reason after- 
wnrda to know that it was no such simple liquor as Hollands I 
waa thus made to drink, but a dram doctored with an Indian 
■pirit that maddens the brain. 

'' We can get rid of the sergeant in half an hour, and then 
go out and get our hackney coach," whispered Hay close in my 
ear. *■ There is no need for him to know our business.'^ 

I acknowledged the wisdom of this, and tried to listen with 
some degree of patience to the soldier's long-winded stories, and 
my friend's comments upon them; but before I had listened 
lougj the voices of the two mingled confusedly, then grew into a 
buzzing soond, and at last died away into a low murmur, like th« 
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pleasant rastling of trees on a summer afternoon, as my head 
sank forward on the table, and I slept. 

I was awakened snddenly by a violent slap on the shoulder, 
and a loud voice crying, — 

"Twelve o'clock, Bob; the landlord is shutting his doors, and 
'tis time we went in search of our coach. Why, what a dull com- 
panion thou hast been !*' 

I staggered to my feet. My eyeballs burnt, and my head 
ached to splitting ; for a moment I scarce remembered where I 
was, or the events of the day. 

"Heavens, I have slept!" I exclaimed at last ; "and Dora 
waiting for me, perhaps. Why, in perdition's name, did yon 
make me drink ? 

" You must have the weakest head in Christendom, child, if 
three glasses of French wine can muddle it. Gome, the reckon- 
ing is paid, and a long one, for that Irishman drinks like a fislTj; 
we can settle between us by-and-by. AUons ! " 

He slipped his arm through mine, and led me from the house. 
The feeble street-lamps swam before my eyes, and I could hardly 
have walked without my companion's support. Not far from 
the tavern we found a hackney-coach that had just brought a 
family party from the theatre, and this carried ub at a good 
pace to Eanelagh, before the doors of which pleasure-place we 
alighted. 

Here all was confusion and riot — torches blazing, chair-men 
bawling, footmen squabbling, ducal chariots stopping the way, 
and a crowd of finely-dressed people going in and out of the 
hghted doors. 

My companion held me tightly by the arm, and it was as much 
as we could do to keep our paces in the crowd. Standing thus, 
hustled and pushed on every side, we waited for a time that 
saemed to me very long, but no black-robed mask approached us. 
Maskers in red and blue and yellow, Great Moguls and Turkish 
princesses, shepherds and shepherdesses, sailors, sultans, chim* 
ney-sweeps, harlequins, Puncninellos, Sir John Falstaffs, and 
Abel Dniggers, passed and pushed us, but she for whom I waited 
with throbbing heart and burning brain did not appear. 

At last I felt myself tapped on the shoulder by some one 
amongst the crowd behind us, and turning, found myself face 
to face with two women in black dominoes and masks. One re- 
moved her mask instantly, and I recognized Mademoiselle 
Adolphine. 

" Get us to a coach as quick as you can, Mr. Bobert." she 
entreated hurriedly; "my young lady is like to swoon herself. — Oh, 
but I pray you to sustain yourself, mademoiselle ! The coach is 
bU near, and monsieur will lead us there. Lean yon on his arm« 
mademois^le, and on me. — ^And you will tell the coachman where 
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to diire, and follow os in another coach, is it not^ motudeorF 
Ah, what of dan^en, what of hazards we have nm to renconnt^ 
yoa! Monsienrljestiunffe is yonder in waiting for mademo^ 
who has gone away with ner aont to the cloak-room ; and Miladi 
Barbara goes to monsienr to say that mademdselle is too ill to 
return to the dance. Word of honour, it is a pretty comedy ! " 
and chattering thus, the French maid hurried and bustled us to 
the door of a coach, into which she pushed her timid companion* 
who did indeed seem half-fainting. 

I pressed the poor little trembling hand, which dung conTol- 
sively to mine. 

" Shall I not come with you, DoraP " I asked. 

" Ghreat Hearen, not" the French girl shrieked almost hysteii- 
eally ; ''and if one purgues us, and Monsieur Lestrange came to 
OYcrtake us, — ^the beaufifnl affiur ! GU> you into the omer coach, 
monsieur, with your friend, and tell to our coachman to follow 
yours. Go, then. Is there the time to lose in follies?" cried 
Adolphine, as I kissed the little hand that still clung to mine, 
alas ! with but too natural fear. 

FhHip Hay pulled me from the carriage-door, directed the 
man where to wve, and thrust me into our coach before I had 
time to remonstrate. 

** Drive like ten thousand devils ! " he shouted to our Jarvey, 
who, no doubt used to such clandestine errands and the double 
or treble pay attendant on them, whipped his jaded horses into a 
gallop, and in another minute we were tearing, rattling, jolting 
eastwards at a pace that shook every bone in our Indies, and 
precluded any attempt at conversation. 

I looked out of the window several times on the journey, to 
satisfy myself that the other coach was following. I think we 
could scarce have left BaneWh an hour when we pulled up in a 
wretched dirty lane, before 9ie dreary e«itrance of a tavern, 
whose dinginess was but just made visible by an oil-lamp hang- 
over the threshold. 

"Is this the house? " I aoked with a shudder. "What ik 
borrid place l** 

** Zounds, Bob, what a fool thou art ! Does it matter by what 
g^ a man ^^oes to heaven ! Quick, man ; here are the ladies ; 
there is no time for dawdling. My parson will be drunk or asleep 
if we're not quick ; 'tis an hour an^r our time. — This way, made- 
moiselle; support your mistress. The stairs are somewhat rotten, 
and might be cleaner. — The chapel is an ugly one, miss ; but this 
dirty stair is like Jacob's ladder, for here are seen angels ascend- 
ing and descending. — Come, Bob." 

He opened a door and ushered us into a chamber lighted with 
two tallow-candks in bross candlesticks. These stood on a table 
6ov«red with a dhrty cloth* and surmounted by a greaey, dOapl* 
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dated-looking prarer-book, upon the cover of which, in tarnished 
ffilding, appeared the arms of one of the colleges. A man 
dressed in a grimy 8ar[>lice, and with • red cotton handkerchief 
tied round his head in lien of a wig, was nodding half asleep 
over an empty bottle ; but he was broad awake in a moment 
at our entrance, saluted as briskly, clapped himself behind the 
table, opened his book, and began to gabble the marriage-service, 
as if for a wager. 

The irreveran«e of the whole affair shocked me inexpressiblj 
Was this, save one, the most solemn of all ceremonials, to be tLus 
rattled over bv a drunkard? 

"Stop, sir!" I cried; "let the lady at least remove hef 
mask." ' 

" Mais tu es bete I ** roared Philip Hay, ** Veuxtu que tout 
le monde 8a>che demain ce qui se fait id ce soir ? The lady will 
keep her mask ; 'tig the custom with people of her rank. — Go on, 
parson, and let us have none of your clippings of the service. 
This is a bond-fide marriage, remember, but you'll be paid as 
well as if we wanted to play fast and loose by-and-by." 

I took the little hand m mine. It trembled no longer, but waa 
now icy cold. The parson rattled on with the service. Mr. 
Hay stood grinning at us, with his arms akimbo and his hat on. 
The bride's responses were given in a faint murmur that wai 
almost a sob. The ring was slipped upon the slender finger, 
and the ceremonial being concluded, a greasy book was produced, 
in which I signed my name, and the bride after me. As she took 
the pen, Mr. Hay gav«»» loud huzza, which withdrew my atten- 
tion from the register. It seemed the signal for a fresh arrivaL 
The door of an inner room opened, and a gentleman entered, who 
took off his hat and saluted me with a bow of mock tereniony. 
This new-c Oilier was Everard Lestrange. His ironical courtesy, 
and the sardonic grin upon his hated face, told me that I was 
undone. Till this moment my brain had been dazed and mud* 
died by the stuff that had been mixed with my drink ; but my 
enemy 8 presence soberea me. 

** Let me be first to sixJute the bride," exclaimed my lady's 
stepson. "You may remove your mask now. Mistress Ains- 
leigh, and let your husband imprint a hymeneal kisb upon the 
prettiest lips in Christendom." 

She, mj wife, — bound to me irrevocably by the ceremonial 
just gabbled over by a half-drunken parson, — took her mask 
from her face, and looked at me pleadingly, piteously, tenderly, 
with her soft brown eyes. 

It waa my foster-sister, Margery Hawker I 
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CHAPTER XTTT. 

I BE6I9 MT APPBBimCESHIP. 

** What devfl'g work is thisP " I cried* drawing my eword asd 
V>oking towards Everard Lestran^e, who stood at some distance 
i-om me, and very close to the door, as if amdons to secure a 
-•onTenient retreat. 

* Oh, Bobin, they told me 'twas your wish to marry me ! ' 

" And the desperado draws his sword on the prettiest girl in 
Berks ! " exclaimed Everard Lestrange ; ** was there ever such 
a savage?" 

" It is upon you that I draw my sword, liar and traitor/' I 
gasped. "Your life or mine sliall answer for this night'a 
work." 

** I decline to cross swords with a ** 

Before the foid word could pass his lips, I sprang tovrards him 
with uplifted hand, and should have struck him across the face 
with my open palm, but for Philip Hay and the parson, who 
clutched at my arm, and held me off by their unitea strength. 

* What a fire-eater this foundling ofmy lady's is ! " cri^ Mr. 
Lestranee with his languid sneer. " But why all this outcry P 
The wife we have given you is young and pretty, and 'twould 
only have served you right if we had tied you to some wrinkled 
harridan of the town. True, 'tis not the lady to whose hand 
and fortune your insolence aspired ; but it is scarce six months 
since you swore vou were ready to marry this one at a moment's 
notice, if her father could find her for yon." 

" I offered to marry an honest woman," I answered, " not your 
cast-off mistress." 

My foster-sister sank to my feet with a stifled groan. Qod 
help us both I I had but hit the mark too well. 

" No ; 'twos my other mistress you wanted, with twenty-five 
thousand pounds for her fortune. You were welcome to my 
mistress — when I had done with her." 

" Devil I will you tight me in this room — ^this moment P'* I 
cried huskil)r. 

" No ! I will fight you neither here nor elsewhere, neither 
now nor at any fujaire time, for a reason which I hinted just 
now, and which you need not foi'ce me to state more broadly. 
You are no mark for a gentleman's weapon. — ^Hold the fellow 
tight, Phil Hay ; I have but a few words to say, and am gone." 

" Let me go, Hay I " cried I ; " why do you obey thai 
•coundrel P " ^ 

" Because he is paid to obey me, as ma'amselle yonder has 
been paid for her part in the comedy. Do you suppose a man 
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of the world like myself was to be ousted and cheated by your 
bumpkinship, without trying to turn the tables on you ? I 
saw now you were playing your cards from the day we came to 
Hauteville. Your father was my father's rival, and it was 
natural to me to hate yoiu And you, my lady stepmother's 
beggarly foundling, must needs come between mfe and the girl 
that was betrothed to me. A pretty gentleman indeed to steal 
my mistress ! I saw through your artifices, and when you cane 
to London, took care to place my spy upon your track." 

•• What ! " I roared, shaking myself free from Philip's grasp. 

."Yes, Mr. Simplicity ; your chosen friend and boon com- 
panion is my led captam, Mr. Hay, a gentleman who has been 
m my service for the last five years." 

•* God, what a dastardly world ! " 

•* Forgive me. Bob ; thou'rt the best fellow I ever knew, and I 
love thee with all my heart," said Hay, with a strange softness 
in his tone ; " but I am a scoundrel by profession. 'Tis one of 
the trades poor men live by, you see, and men must live." 

" Yes, and vipers too ; they plead their privilege to crawl and 
■ting. Great God, this is hard ! " 

I sank into a chair, touched to the very heart by this hideous 
treachery. I had grown fonder of the man than I thought. As 
I sat for some moments, confounded, forgetful of Everard 
Lestrange, I felt a little hand thrust gently into mine. It was 
Margery's. The wretched girl had not yet risen from the spot 
where she had sunk down at my feet. 

** For^ve me, Robin," she pleaded ; " indeed I did not know it 
was a tnck that was to be played on thee, or I would have died 
before I had taken part in it. He — Everard — told me it was your 
wish to marry me ; and oh, Robin, I have been cruelly deceived, 
and am not so guilty as I seem. I will never trouble you dear; 
you shall see me no more ; and the marriage can be undone." 

" Yes," cried Everard Lestrange ; " by grim death ! Pallida 
mors is the only parson who can cnt the knot which my friend 
yonder has just tied." 

" The bride was married under a false name," I said. 

** Yes, but the true one is in the register." 

I turned eagerly to the greasy volume that lay open upon the 
table. Yes, tnere, below my own signature, appeared that of 
Margaret Hawker. I remembered how my attention had been 
distracted while the bride was writing. 

" The ceremony could not be more binding if it had been 
Derformed in Westminster Abbey. Mrs. Margery is as honest 
A wife as Lady Caroline Fox. Ma'amselle Adolphine will go 
back to her service the richer for a fifty-ponnd note, and will carry 
ker young mistress the j)leasing intelligence of your marriage." 

"And ao you think I will not carry the truth to Miss HemsleyP" 

"That will depend on your opportunities. You made an 
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engagement tliis eyening wliich yon may find Bomewliat incon* 
venient to you in your cliaracter of bridegroom^ and wliich 
will certainly put a stop to any stolen yisits to the ladies in 
St. James's Square." 

" T made an engagement ! What engagement P '* 

** Sure, 'twas an eng^ement to serve the Honourable Ayst 
India Company over in l^ngal, and a glorious career it is for a 
courageous young man ! " cried a familiar voice close at hand, and 
Sergeant O'Blagg came into the room, closely followed by a couple 
of ruffianlly-looking fellows in military trousers and dingy ragged 
shirts, while three or four others looked in from the doorway. 

Before I could utter so much as one cry of anger or surprise, 
these two scoundrels had gripped me on either side. What 
followed was the work of a few moments — a sharp, brief struggle 
for liberty, in which I fought as a man only fights for sometnmg 
dearer than Hfe, striking out right and left, while the hot blood 
poured over my face from a wound on my head. 

I had but just time to see Everard Lestrauge and the French- 
woman rush from the room, dragging Margery with them, while 
a long, piercing shriek from that wretch^ girl rang out shrill 
abov'e the clamour of the rest ; the floor seemed to reel beneath 
my feet, a roaring thunderous noise sounded m my ears, and I 
knew no more. 

I opened my eyes upon the semi-darkness of a dilapidated 
garret, where I found myself l3ring on a dirty mattress ofhay or 
flock. The atmosphere was thickened with tobacco-smoke, and 
what feeble light there was, came from two small windows in 
the sloping roof, closely barred^ and festooned with cobwebs. It 
was the most wretched place I had ever seen, and for some time 
after waking frorrt sleep, or stupor, I knew not whether it was 
not an underground dungeon in which I found myself prisoner. 

I ]a^ fur some Umebut half-awake, staring at the bare walls of 
my prison with a kind of stupid wonder, as ifit had been a strange 
picture in a book, which I contemplated half-asleep, and nowise 
cODcemed in tlio matter. Then, by slow degrees, came a little 
more conscious ne.^Sf and I felt that 1 was in some remote degree 
anterested in tliis dreary place, and in this aching mass of 
tles^h and bone lying on a mattress but a little softer than the 
ground. 

I tried to lift up my right arm, but found it powerless, and 
Bmarting with bo me recent wound. On this I raised my left, 
which moved freely enough, but not without some pain, and felt 
my beai which was bound with wet rags. After this efibrt I 
closed my eyes, and was awakened presently by a faint odour of 
yinegOT and a hand pressing a mug of water to my lips with 
olmobit womanly softness. 

" Who's that ? " I asked, opening my eyes. 

" One who has deeeryed your scorn and hatred, bnt will de 
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Ids best to merit your forgiveness," aiiswered a familiar Toice; 
and I saw that the face bent over me was Philip Hay's. 

" Yon here ! " I cried ; " I don't want yonr services. I would 
rather perish of thirst than take a drop of water from the hand 
of such a traitor. Qro to yonr worthy employer, sir, and daint 
your reward I" 

•* I have got it, Bob. "When a wise man has done with the 
tool he has used for his dirty work, he takes care to put it out 
of the way. Everard Lestrange promised me a hundred pounds 
• — I have his written bond for the sum — ^for the safe carrying 
through of last night's work; but you see he finds it cheaper to 
hand me over to uie Honourable East India Company. Dead 
men tell no tales, you know. Bob ; and a man shipped for BengaJ 
is as good as dead ; for what with war, and fever, and famine^ 
and hardship, 'tis long odds if he ever sees Europe again. Drink 
the water, Bobert, in token of forgiveness. You and I are in the 
same boat, and it is best we should be friends. I was never your 
enemy but in the way of business, and plotted against you for 
hire, just as better men will plot against a king. Say vou for- 
give me, child. We are too miserable to aflford ourselves the 
luxury of resentment. But for my care, it is ten to one if your 
eyes nad ever opened on this wretched place, and if you had 
not been thrust into a nameless grave by night with scarce a 
prayer said over your poor day." 

" I do not thank you for that," I answered bitterly ; " death 
would be better than to waken in such a place as this." 

"Alas! I claim no thanks. Bob; I only ask you to believe 
that I love thee." 

" Is it possible for me to think that, after the way you have 
used me P^' 

" It was in my bond. Bob. You have heard of the honour 
that obtains among thieves. I had pledged myself to carry 
through this business ; and then, there was another inducement 
— I desperately wanted that hundred pounds. Ecad ! Bob, I 
could have sold my own^brother for less money. Josepn's brethren 



did it, you know, and he treated them uncommonlv handsomely 
tterwards. Besides, I was in that reptile's pay.' 
"And your liberal Mr. Cave, and your history of the Amazons?'* 



" All purely mythological as those ladies themselves, Robert. 
I have done an occasional article for Cave ; and I know his 
scrub and hackney writer, Samuel Johnson—a man that talks 
better than Socrates, and is content to toil in a garret for the 
wages of a hackney-coachman. But the money I spent while I 
was with thee came from Everard Lestrange." 

" And that account of your life and adventures with wliich 
jou entertained me was as mythical as the rest, I conclude P" 

"No, 'fore Gad, Bob. I gave you a tolerably true account of 
lyself. My mm there were but of omission. X did not teU you 
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that after leaving Mallandaine's service I became henclim an and 
hanger-on of your kinswoman's amiable stepson, Mr. Ijestrange* 
curse him ! ** 

Here a thonght flashed across me. 

*' And yon Imve pandered to his vices, no donbt, as yon did to 
those of yonr first patron. You can tell me how my poor little 
foster-sister was robbed of innocence and friends and home." 

" In the usual fashion, Bob," my companion answered, with a 
sigh. " It is as common as an old street-ballad. The very state- 
ness of the thin^ makes it hateful to a man of genius. But 
lour man of ^emus must keep body and soul together somehow. 
There were all the old hackneyed promises — intentions honour- 
able, family reasons why secrecy must be preserved — the old 
worn-out pleas; and the poor child was but too easily deluded. 
Tour moaem fine gentleman will swear to a lie with the easiest 
air in the world. Men have always done these things, you know ; 
but there was a time when they did them with a bad grace, and 
were liable to be sorry afterwards. Shame and remorse are out 
of fashion now. Mr. Lestrange carried his prize over to Paris, 
where he introduced her to seven other spirits worse than himself, 
if that's possible, and was angry with the poor little thing because 
she sickened at such company. In short, our Don Juan soon 
grew tired of your little rustic beauty. 

•' He wonldhave planted her on an elderly scion of the haute 
nohlesee, who wanted something young and fresh and pretty to 
complete the furniture of his summer pavilion near Choisy le 
Boi, But ag^ainst this arrangement the girl rebelled sturdily; 
and by thia ume Sir Marcus nad begun to urge upon his son 
the neoea^itj of an immediate marriage with uie heiress, who 
might slip through their fingers at any moment. So Mr. Le- 
stmnge hurries back to London, bringing his mistress with him« 
whom he hides in a shabby lodging hard by Covent Garden ; 
and being well informed of your movements by my agency, he 
sees that his case is somewhat desperate, and that only violent 
meaaures can serve him. Whereupon he buys over the French 
roaid — a deceitful, abandoned creature, always ripe for treachery 
—an J plans the agreeable plot to which you — and I, worse 
luck I— liave fallen victims." 

" And that forged letter, on the strength of which Sir Marcus 
was &o quick to condemn me P I make no doubt you could give 
me ^oTtie ^enlightenment on that subject." 

*' Well, yes, I have heard of the forged letter. Sir Marcus 
Lestrange ts a diplomatist ; and it is just possible he played into 
his son'e hand, ne sure he never relished the notion of your 
inheriting the bulk of Ladjr Barbara's fortune, which it is likely 
Tou would have done had father and son not succeeded in blast- 
iflg youT character. Thev have done their work pretty well this 
ime i and may congratulate thems^vef^ on a rare" success." 
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•* But do you think I shall not tell my own story, and de- 
Bounce their nellish stratagems, when I escape from this place P" 

" Yes, friend Bob, wJien you escape from durance. Goil grant 
you and I majr Hve to see the day that sets us at liberty ; but I 
fear me my haor and yours too will be white as silver when that 
day comes." 

" What !'' I exclaimed, "do you mean to say that in a Chris- 
tian land, in this free country, of whose liberty Englishmen 
boast so loudly, they can make us as close prisoners ad if we 
were clapped in some underground cell of the French Bastille, 
by virtue of Madame Pompadour's lettre de cachet ?'* 

"I mean to say that the crimping sergeant into whose jaws I 
introduced you — ^more shame to me for a treacherous scoundrel I 
—will swear to an engagement between both of us, which latter 
turn of fortune but serves me fieurly for my wickedness. He 
will hold us to an engagement never made. Bob— for the diffe- 
rence between crimping and kidnapping is only a distinction of 
words — and we shall be kept in this loathsome hole with the 
rest of those unlucky wretches whom you see sprawling yonder, 
until the Honourable East India Company are ready to drafb us 
on board ship secretly somewhere down the river, and keep us 
dose under hatches till we are out at open sea; and then they 
will land us among the cobras and tigers, to defend John Com- 
pany's factories, and fight the yellow-faced Hindoos." 

"But is there no sucn thing as escape, PhilP" I asked, in a 
whisper, and with a glance towards one of the small close-barred 
windows. 

"Alas I no, Bob. We are a valuable commodity; and rely 
on it they keep us in a strong box." 

" What I and we are held in durance within a few hundred 
yards of Guildhall, and can find no means of communicating 
with the authorities?" 

" Nay, Bob, our gaolers will take care to prevent us. We are 
here in iJie very heart of savage London; and not that jungle 
to which we shall by-and-by be drafted is better stocked with 
foul creeping reptiles and beasts of prey. Alas ! my simple 
Templar, thou hast heard men talk of Alsatia, but didst not 
know that in this civilized city there lies a wildemess moredair 
gerous than burning Afric's sands or Asia's pathless mountains, 
peopled by creatures as deadly, and even more treacherous, than 
tiger or serpent. Thou hast not heard of the mined houses of 
Shoe Lane and Stonecutter Street, and the deeds that are done 
in Idle darkness behind those blank-shuttered windows. To thee 
Black Mary's Hole and Copenhagen House are empty sounds, 
mgnifyii^ nothing ; but to the citizen of London tnose names 
have a sinister meaning. All this part of London is dedicated 
to infamy and crime ; and I know not when the reforming po^er 
■haj/ arise to sweep away these dens of iniauity. Sue twocdd 
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take tnotlier mat fire to punfy them, and another plagne would 
be scarce a calamity if it decimated their inhabitants. 

*' But where are we, PhilP*' I asked, addressing him with my 
accustomed friendliness, and for the moment forgetting what 
reason I had to hate him. I was indeed, as he nad said, too 
wretched to be yery angry. Every other feeling was swallowed 
np in the oyerwhelming tnonght of my misery. 

" In the tlbA house to that where you were married. It was 
Mr. Lestrange made his bargain with the parson, not I. They 
were lies I told you about the business. My noble patron made 
his plans, and found the crimping serg^eant, and you and I went 
meek as sheep to the slaughter. We fought lustily for our lives 
though, Bob, both of us. Half a dozen hulkmg wretehes, 
armed to the teeth, surrounded us, and when you went down I 
had my battle for liberty. But the odds were too many against 
me ; and when I felt my arms pinioned, and the iron rim of a 
pistol's muzzle unpleasantly cold against my forehead, I threw 
up the sponge. *Tis little good wounding a hydra; and I saw 
more hulking scoundrels lurking in the doorway. I knocked 
under, luckily without much hurt, and with all my senses about 
me, while you, poor wretoh, lay like a log at my feet. They 
picked you up, and carried you through a passage and doorway 
leading from that house into this — I following. T[ got a glimpse 
of other rooms as we were led up to this, which is at the top of 
a somewhat lofty house; and I saw they were full of wretehes 
playing cards, and sprawling on mattresses, and drinking and 
Drawling, by the light of fom-smelling tallow-candles, jprisoners 
like ourselves. Whereby I conclude there is a house full of re- 
cruits for the Honourable East India Company's service, wait- 
ing till there is a vessel ready on which to draft them. The 
Company charter ships nowadays; but not long ago they did 
all their trading on their own bottoms." 

It was quite dark by this time ; and I asked my companion 
how long we had been in this dismal place. 

'* Something less than eighteen hours. It was last night, or 
111! a nioniin^if, at two o'clock, that we were takeu prisoners, 
^i'liere Ikik bean an old hag in and out half a dozen times to see 
yon. Tlicy want you to five, you see, for you are of some value 
aliee, and Ueu4 tliere is the trouble of your burial. Folks have 
a kntick of ilying under this kind of durance. It is not three 
months tjinoe the good citizens about St. Bride's Churchyard 
were scandLilized by frequent funerals that were performed 
nnJer cover of night, with maimed rites, and no entry made in 
tlie register. 'Twas found on inquiry that the corpses came 
from a Fec<^iTing-house for East India recmite hard by, where a 
fe?er had broken out among the unhappy creatures. But this 
ifl no cheering talk. Bob, for a sick man." 

" Death is the only cheerfal thought you can give me," I 
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answered bitterly. " Death ! sure I am dead already. What 
can death do more than treachery has done for meP — ^to cnt me 
off from all I hold dear; and, alas! I die dishononred, and my 
darling will be told I was a liar and hypocrite, who never loved 
her, and married another woman, scorning that sweet girl's 
affection. Death! 'Tis a thonsand times worse than death. 
It is pnrgatory, a state of torment dreadful as the intxtinguish- 
ible fires of helL Get from the side of my bed, Philip Hay ; 
for the first time I can lift my right arm I shall snrely raise it 
to slay yon. *Tis by your help I He perishing here." 

" I deserve no better at yonr hands," he answered moodily; 
" but you will scarcely care to murder a wretch so ready to die. 
It would be like slaughtering a rotten sheep. What have I to 
live for more than you, Master Robert P Toil and danger and 
scanty food, and death from the hand of some tawny heathen. 
Faith, we are in the same boat ; and to fight and throw each 
other overboard would but be mutual charity ! " 

I heard a key turn, and the hag, of whom Philip Hay had 
spoken, came into the room with a candle and our suppers — a 
tempting banquet of mouldy cheese and coarse bread. 

"If you want beer you must pay for it," she said, with an 
imbecile grin; and Philip threw her a shilling, for which she 
brought by-and-bj a quart of liquor which my companion de- 
clared to he the vilest twopenny he had ever tasted. 

"These places are on the model of sponging-houses," he 
said; " and if a prisoner has money he is made to bleed pretty 
freely. The penniless they must feed somehow, to keep life in 
the bodies which are wanted as food for gunpowder." 

" I have a pocket-book full of notes," said I ; " would it not 
be wise to spend them in bribing yonder hag P " 

*' Be sure you have the money before you talk ot spending it. 
In such dens as these they are apt to be handy at picking a 
pocket. Your coat and waistcoat lie under your head for a 
DiUow. The money was in your coat pocket, I suppose P " 

Yes, the pocket-lJook had lieen there, and it was gone — stolen in 
the scuffle, no doubt. I bitterly regretted this money, for I could 
hot but believe it might have enabled me to buy over my gaolers 
tx) my own interest; but I think I still more regretted the boc]:, 
which contained those Comforting sentences of Scripture and 
philosophy hastily scribbled bv the hand of my benefactress. 

"Is it my fate through life to lose everything?" I asked. 
Parents, before I had ever known them ; friends and good name, 
and money and liberty P Did I enter this world doomed to loss 
and slavery; predoomed, because of my father's folly P Are my 
teeth to be for ever set on edge by the sour grapes he ate P " 

Happily — and this amidst such utter misery was the soKteiy 
consoung circumstance — I had yet the locket with my lady s 
portrait and hair, which I had long ago hnng round my neck 
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by a sicmt black ribbon, and bad worn faitbfiili^ evisry day ol 
m J life. 

** Even if you bad the mon^ I doubt if it would serve you,'* 
said Pbil Hay, seeing me lost in a gloomy despair. ** The crone 
who waits on us is naif an idiot, too foolish to aid you if she 
bad the will. Our gaolers are surly ruffians, who would take 
your money and laugh at you afterwards. "Tis as well to be 
spared the anguish of a delusive hope. No, Bob, there is no 
chance for us but to serve our time out yonder, with the chance 
of coming back some day, if it is our destiny to escape fever 
and swora, and famine and shipwreck.*' 

"What is the period? or is there any fixed period for our 
slavery P" 

" Alack I I know not, friend. "Were it the regular service to 
which we were bound, there are rules I could tell you ; but of 
this irregular trader's Company I can affirm nothing. It is an 
accursed monopoly, opposed to all laws of justice and common 
sense; and its members make their own regulations. There 
was a sturdy endeavour some ten years since to throw open our 
commerce with the East to all adventurous merchants ; but by 
specious argument and solid bribery, in the shape of a loan to 
dovemment, the Company got their charter renewed, and have 
now a pretty sure footing in that distant world for which you 
and I have our places booked." 

After this I sought no further knowledge. I was weakened 
by the pain of my wounds, and lay languid, almost apathetic, 
while Ailip Hay watched and nursed me with a tenderness 
that could not but touch my heart, despite my sense of his late 
infernal treachery. Twas strange to be thus cared for by the 
man who had destroyed me. 

I remained in this half-torpid condition for some days, eating 
scarce anything, and only nourifc<hed by some very vile broth which 
Phil induced the hag to procure for me on his assertion that I was 
at death's door, and a little brandy, obtained from the same 
source, and paid for almost as dear as if it had been melted gold. 

Under my companion's care I mended a little, and was able 
to rise from my wretched pallet, wash and dress myself, and 
pace feebly to and fro our dreary dungeon — ^than whicn I little 
thought ever to inhabit a more dismal abode. Then came upon 
me in all its intensity the agony of despair; and never in aU 
my after career did 1 suffer pangs so keen as those that rent 
my heart during my habitation of this loathsome garret. Cut off 
ahve from all I loved, tortured by the certainty tnat the woman 
for whom I would have given my life must needs believe me the 
basest of men, there was no source, save One to which I had not 
yet learned to apply myself, whence I could hope for comfort. 

" Dora will beheve me a hypocrite and a liar," I repeated to 
myself perpetually ; and this one idea seemed to be tne begin- 
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nhig and end of my misery. My noble benefactress's ill opinion^ 
her bitter disappointment in one sLe bad trusted, I conid not 
yet bring myself to consider. My dear love, my pligbted wife, 
forsaken by me without a word, abandoned to the slow tortures 
of domestic persecution ; it was of her I thought, and for a long 
while of her alone. No, not alone ; one lurid image glared red 
across the sad picture of my love's despair, and wore the shape 
of Everard Lestran^e. I liad not yet learned to entreat com- 
pission from the Divine Judge of all mankind, but daily and 
nightly did I implore the vengeance of Heaven on the head of 
this consummate villain, and that I might be permitted to 
become the instrument of that almighty wrath. For a meeting 
with this man, foot to foot and hand to hand, I thirsted with 
even a more passionate desire than that with which I languished 
to fling myself at Dora Herasley's feet and assure her of my 
fidelity. Alas I not for years were either of these meetings to 
take place ; and here was I, at twenty years of age, prisoner in 
a garret, with no hope of change except that which would send 
me forth to eternal exile ; yes, eterual; for what were the chances 
of future distant years to a wretch who hungered for present 
relief to his immeasurable woes P It was just possible that in 
the remote future I might be restored to liberty and England ; 
but could I live upon the sorry comfort of such a possibility P 
And I might come back to find Dora's grave, or to know that 
she was married and happy, and had forgotten me. It would 
be the return of a ghost, not a living man — a miserable shadow 
of past hope and joy restored from the grave to trouble the 

eeace of the living. Great Heaven, what an ingenious torment 
ad Everard Lesirange imagined for the gratification of his 
malice ! To have murdered me would have been a poor revenge 
compared to this hellish conspiracy, which cut me off from ail 
that constitutes life, and yet left me to exist and sufier. 

The injuries I had received in the brief skirmish that followed 
my wretched wedding were severe, and in spite of Philip Hay's 
care of me I suffered a relapse, and lay prostrate with a low 
fever, while the garret we inhabited received several new in- 
mates in the persons of recruits voluntary and recruits involun- 
tary like Hay and myself. The former smoked, drank, and 
played cards, with much contentment and jollity, the latter 
alternately bewailed their fate, cursed their captors, and joined 
in the amusements of their happier companions. Of the land 
to which we were destined to travel, most of these had but a 
vague and foolish notion. Some confounded the East Indies 
with the two Americas, others believed the Great Mogul still 
powerful as in the days of Aurungzebe, and ruler over millions 
of African negroes. All had a confased idea that the Indians 
of Asia scalped their enemies like the copper-coloured natives 
of Canada, tnat an Englishman single-handed was a match for 
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about fifty of these Hindoo pagans, that diamond-mines and 
temples amply famished with jewelled idols, accessible to the 
greed of any European adventurer, abounded throughout the 
Oriental continent, and that gold-dust was the staple of the 
soil I^orance so complete, or half knowledge so bewildering, 
as obtained among these men it would have been almost im- 
possible to conceive, had one not overheard their conversation ; 
and I was amazed to find that a couple of fine gentlemen who 
had been surprised into an engagement under the infiuence of 
a tavern punch-bowl were no better informed than the tag-rag 
and bobtail that formed the rest of the company. 

Utterly helpless though I was, I could not shut from my mind 
all idea of escape. I questioned Philip Hay upon this subject; 
but he bade me at once dismiss so futile a hope from my mmd. 

" You can't suppose I should omit to reconnoitre our quarters,'* 
He said. " I took my survey before those fellows came in, and 
discovered the hopelessness of our case. If you were strong 
enoufi^h to climb like a cat — ^instead of which you can but just 
crawl across the room — ^there would be no chance for us. We 
are here at the top of a lofby house ; below us a stone-paved 
yard, amply furnished with spikes, and in which half a dozen 
soldier-feuows, with a stout bulldog for their companion, seem 
to make their perpetual abode. Nor is this all, for as your own 
ej;es will 'inform you, our windows are stoutly barred ; and our 
friends, the recruits who have joined of their own accord, would 
no doubt be prompt to curry favour by giving the alarm and 
'oining against us in any shindy that mignt follow. No, Bob ; 
80 long as we remain here, there is nothing for us but patience 
and fortitude. They must convey us somehow from here to 
shipboard, and on that passage rests our sole hope. If you see 
any chance of escape then, snatch it without wasting a moment 
on consideration ; you ccmH easily be worse ofi" than you are, 
for once safely shipped, our doom is sealed. And now keep 
yourself atiiet, Bob, so that you may the sooner get the better 
of this foolish fever, which unfits you for seizing any opportunity 
that may offer." 

I did not recover from my fever in time to avail myself of any 
ehance that might have arisen between our removal and oui 
shipment, for within a few days of this conversation we were 
Bu&enly aroused in the dead of the night with a sunmions to 
prepare for our journey. Our preparations were of the briefest, 
the wealthiest among us possessmg no more than a bundle; 
and then, amid hunr and clamour unutterable, we descended 
the steep dilapidated stair, dimly lighted by a single oil-lamp, 
and guarded oy Sergeant O'Blagg and half a dozen private 
soldiers. I was barely able to limp downstairs, leaning heavily 
on Philip's shoulder. 

" O Phill" I cried as we went down. '' I hope they WQn't |^art us," 
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Yes, strange as tliis majr seem, in the utter abandonment ol 
mj state, I now clnng to him who had betrayed me into this 
joiBsrj. Ld. the living grare to which we had both descended* 
his was the sole famihar face that linked me with the past and 
asstired me of my own identity; and even the sense of this I might 
well have lost amidst surroundings so strange and under cir- 
cumstances so far beyond the limits of every-day experience. 

I was thrust with two other invalids, whom I had not en- 
countered until this moment, into a wagon, where we lay 
helpless upon the straw at the bottom. The wagon was then 
filled as clcMsely as it could be packed with other recruits, amongst 
whom I was glad to j>erceive my betrayer, Philip Hay. Half a 
dozen sturdy fellows, in military dress, and armed to the teeth, 
sat at the entrance of the wagon, and kept guard over those 
within. My late acquaintance, the Irish sergeant, took his 
post beside the driver, whom he directed; and in this order (the 
wagon holding in all about twenty people) we rumbled along 
the deserted streets W many windmgs and turnings, which led 
I knew not where. I did, mdeed, contrive to lift a comer of 
the covering of the wagon and peer out into the night, but 
could disting^sh nothing except that the streets were dark and 
narrow. Chance of escape there was none, had my condition 
been ever so favourable to the attempt. 

After a journey which seemed to me interminable, the wagon 
caaaxe to a stop, and we were taken out in a dreary spot down 
the river, on ihe Middlesex shore, and, as I believe, somewhere 
opposite Greenwich, for I perceived the roofs of many houses 
backed by rising ground, which I supposed to belong to that 
place. Here we had but little time for looking around us, but 
were at once huddled into a boat, like a nock of animals 
destined for slaughter; and as the rowers' oars dipped slowly 
into the river, I could but think of that other boat m which we 
were all of us destined to ioumey, and that it might be better 
for most of us were we but shadows hastening to the lower 
world under the grim convoy of Charon. A little way ahead 
oi us we saw the stem of a large vessel, with hghts burning 
dimly in the faint glimmer of early morning. This ship was 
our destination. We were handed up the ladder, and conducted 
to a dismal region called the orlop deck, lighted only by padlocked 
lanterns, and with no ventilation save from the hatchways. 
Here we were ordered to shake down as best we might, amidst 
a company of above a hundred recruits, and an allowance of 
hot conee and ship-biscuit was served out to such as had the 
capacity to eat. I had none, nor any inclination to stir from 
the spot where I had placed myself. I lay in my hammock 
staring blankly before me, with such a sense of anguish as was 
even yet new \o me. Until this period I must have hoped, oi 
my pwsant despair could scarce have been so profound. I 
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listened idly to tlie per^taal tramp of linrrTiii&f fttet» the ruar 
%nd clamonr of preparation above my head ; and yet not qnit« 
idly, for I knew that every movement of those eager sailors 
hastened the ship that was to carry me from all I loved. 

The sun rose as the vessel weighed anchor, and the scene on 
the orlop deck, as the glorions eastern light streamed in upon 
ns through the open hatchways, would need the pencil of Mr. 
Hogarth to depict. Invalided wretches CToanin^ in their narrow 
hammocks, or stfetched on the bare plains, soldiers and recruits 
for the most part half-drunk and already bawling for more 
liquor, while some determined gamblers had contrived to settle 
to a game of cards, with the top of an empty cask for their 
table. On every side riot, confusion, soualor, and dobauchery; 
while above us rose the mellow sound of tne sailors' voices singing 
as they weighed the anchor. 

" We're off, Bob," cried Philip Hay, as a loud cheer rang out 
from the deck. ** Good-bye, mother country, and bad luck to 
you! No cruel stepdame ever treated her brats worse than 
you've served me ; and I wish you no good at parting, except 
that you may bo rich enough to provide a gallows for one gentle- 
man of my acquaintance. Nay, Bob, cheer up ; things mayn't 
be quite as bad as they seem. There are fortunes to be picked 
up out yonder by clever fellows, and who knows but you and I 
may have our chance P We're beginning the world like new- 
born babes, and it may fall out we have silver spoons in our 
mouths." 

I turned from him, sick at heart, and buried my face in my 
meagre blanket, sobbing alo«d. Yes, I had hoped untQ now. 
I had believed that some event — nay, even a miracle from 
Heaven itself— must befall to save me from this hapless fate; 
and now I knew that hope was gone, and Dora, reputation* 
friends, and country were alike lost to me. 

And thus, for the second time, I began the world. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

XT HONOUBABLE HASTEBS. 

Now followed a passage of my life so long and dreary, % 
period of such utter and hideous monotony, that the memory 
of it is rather like the confused recollection of a procession of 
nightmare-dreams than of an actual experience in this waking 
world. For ten months our ship ploughed the waters, touching 
at Madeira, and the Cape, where we were not allowed die privi- 
lege of going on shore. For the greater part of a year we 
wretches lay crowded together in our miserable caTemous abode 
on the orlop deck — or snatched a brief relief from eloom (Hid 
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•nffocatien at sncli times as the captam gradotislj allowed tis 
to ta^e the air on the booms, or when we took it in tarns to 
share the seamen's watch, but for which respite from the sicken- 
ing odours of that Gehenna below, we mnst assuredly have 
perished. No words can tell how we suffered; and if the 
helpless African bondsmen in the middle passage endure more 
than we did, man's cruelty to his fellow-men is mdeed an illim- 
itable quantity. Our quarters were of the closest, our food of 
the roughest ; water was doled out to us by the yeriest thimble- 
fuls ; the atmosphere we breathed was a compound of foulest 
stenches ; the very pi^s and poultry — narrow as was the room 
allowed them — fared better than we. And this slow torture 
lasted for ten months. 

Brief was the excitement which the sight of land afforded to us ; 
'twas a bitter, desperate kind of pleasure, a very passion of 
longing and despair, like that of a lover who snatcnes one £Dnd 
look at the mistress who can never be his. To this day I can 
recall the violent throbbing of my heart as, through the thick 
haze of evening, Madeira rose upon our larboard bow, and we poor 
wretches crowded together at the bulwarks and almost fought 
for a sight of that strange island. 'Twas a month after tiiis 
that a shoal of dolphins played round the ship ; and as these 
free and happy creatures sported in the sun, I could but re- 
member the legend of Arion, and long for some friendly monster 
whose scaly back might bear me to the shore. Alas, the days 
of fable are long gone, and the gods come no more upon earth 
to rescue man from his fellow-man's oppression ! 

We had not been long afloat before my fd^erleft me, still very 
feeble and unlike my former self, but no longer on the sick list. 
The first business oi my convalescence was te obtain the means 
of writing — which I accomplished with some difficulty, so scant 
were the accommodations of these dismal quarters. [Provided at 
last with these, I penned a long letter to Lady Barbara, detailing 
the story of my capture, and describing my present miserable 
condition. I besought her by the love sue had borne my father, 
by her Christian pity for undeserved misfortune, to attempt my 
early rescue from a fate so hopeless. I warned this generous 
friend that the same treacheiy which had compassed my ruin 
would blacken my character, and that slanders the most plausi- 
ble would be invented to rob me of her confldence ; and then 
followed the incoherent entreaties of despai]^ passionate lamen- 
tations, wild messages of affection for the beloved girl I had for 
ever lost, which, in some small measure, relieved an orercharged 
heart and brain. 

This letter I directed under cover to the milliner in Long Acie, 
and having secured it, placed the packet in my waistcoat pocket, 
in readiness for any bomeward-bound vessel with which cor 
oaptain might exchange greetings. Day after day, week after 

H 
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week, I watclied and waited for the friendly sail that was to 
c^nvej this letter, and my heart sickened as the days wore out, 
and no vessel came within hail of ns. Nor was this all; for on 
one occasion I endnred the sharper agonies of disappointed hope, 
when, on onr captain hailing a trading-yessel, sno turned out 
to be a brig laden with Spanish wine, and bound for the 
Mauritius. 

We had been more than six months afloat when the oppor- 
tunity I so longed for at last arrived in the shape of a homeward- 
bound Indiaman, to which the cutter was speedily despatched 
with a couple of officers. I was not the only one amone the 
recruits ea«;er to send home some greeting ; but when I and half 
a dozen others crowded to the open hat(mway and besought the 
captain to despatch our letters, the kindlv gentleman laughed us 
to scorn. Did we think he could trouble himself with the whims 
and humours of such dirtP And what had we to write about, 
prayP Complaints of our treatment, no doubt, which would 
only make mischief at home, and rob the Honourable East India 
Company of good soldiers. 

" Ko," criS the captain, " I know what a set of lying, un- 
grateful rascals you are, and you shall send none of your Hes to 
England by my help." 

This speech the skipper liberally garnished with such blasphe- 
mies as were the salt of his daily discourse, and then roared to 
one of his men to shut down the hatchway and drive that vermin 
into their holes. 

There is no despot so awful as the tyrant who reigns upon hia 
own quarter-deck. Against his cruel wiU there is no resistance 
except crime, and to oppose his hellish tyranny is to be at once 
involved in rebellion and bloodshed. The spark of mutiny is 
a fire that spreads swift as flame among the parched jan<^!e- 
grass of the Sunderbunds, and I knew that it would need but 
uttle to stir that idle Pandemonium between decks into an active 
Inferno. Nor was the skipper a person of small importance In 
the social scale. Eastward of the Cape this Company's captain 
took precedence of a captain in His Majesty's navy, and be and 
his brother captains had a seat at the council board, at any of 
the Presidencies they miffht happen to be at. 

I cr^pt back to my hole with the other vermin, and lay there 
&ji desolate as, and more desperate than Job ; for I needed no 
tempter to bid me curse God and die. I think at this time my 
sujf brings had banished all Christian feeling from my mind; and 
if I endured life when self-murder seemed a relief so easy, it wa? 
from no faith in the Divine Pnovidence, no fear of the Almighty 
wmtb, but from the one savage hope that, in some time to come» 
wb«a my cup of anguish had been drained to the very dregst 
Fate would give me the opportunity of being revenged en uio 
author of my xniseiy. 
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After the captain's refasal to send my letter I abandoned 
myself utterly to despair, and fell into a state scarcely less de- 
graded than that of my companions. Like them, I no longer 
kept connt of the wretched days; like them, I slept a doll 
dreamless sleep thron^h the dreary nights ; like them, I ate and 
irank the scanty portion given to me with the appetite of some 
half-savage beast; like them, I forgot the existence of a better 
world than this floating hell, and blasphemed the God who ruled 
above that happier earth. And thus the time went past us 
somehow; in days that had far less of colour and variety than 
the waves that rolled against our creaking timbers ; in nights 
that were darker than tne storm-clouds that brooded over our 
vessel between th# Gape and Geylon; until one dull stormy 
morning there rose the cry of land, and a friendly sailor told us 
that the temple of Juggernaut was visible about flfleen miles 
to the north-west. 

Every creature among our luckless herd felt a curiosity to 
behold this first spectacle which our new country offered us. Wo 
crowded to the hatchway, and in the confusion of the moment 
were suffered to gaze our filL Dimly discernible to the naked 
eye appeared the dark outline of a pagoda which, at that dis- 
tance, seemed not unlike a huge church tower. Bemier*s Travels 
had made me familiar with the monstrous worship that prevails 
in this temple of the Indian Moloch, the road to which for fifty 
miles is bestrewn with bleaching bones and rotting carrion, and 
I felt that the shrine of a relidon so ghastly was a fitting object 
to greet my eyes at the end of thjs fatal voyage. 

" Would to Heaven I could behevein the Brahmin's Paradise, 
and after steeping my senses in some maddening spirit, cast 
myself beneath the wheels of the monster god's triumphal car !" 
I said to myself, as I stood among the squalid crowd, gazing al 
that dim outline in the distance. 

We fancied ourselves now at the end of our journey ; but we 
were doomed to lie within sight of Juggernaut for two days and 
nights^ and then made but slow head, against the swell and 
current fronft the north-east. The coast of Orixa is so low as to 
be indistinguishable from a very short distance, and our sailors 
were compelled to feel their way by soundings every half-hour. 
Meanwhile the situation of the herd below was, if possible, a 
little increased in wretchedness, for the ship was being painted 
in order to make a fair show in harbour; and we poor creatures 
had the worst of the paJnt, which did much to render an already 
stifling atmosphere utterly unbearable. Nor did we fare any 
better by venturing on deck, whence we were driven by execra- 
tions from the busy sean^en, and had thus no alternative from 
the misery of our hole belcw. 

I wondered, as I heard the men whistling gaily at their work, 
to think how brave a thing the vessel would look ridino: at 
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mcbor, and bow HtUe anj stranger wlio gased npofn her wooU 
f aspect the angiiisli and cmeltj that had oeen snfiered between 
her decks. 

On the next daj we anchored in Sagor Boads, and the watck 
apoQ OS being now somewhat relaxed, I crept np to the gnn- 
ieck, and from an nnoccnpied porthole enjoyed a dear view iA 
^agor Island — a flat, swampj shore, with tsdl trees that looked 
like firs, and beneath them yiTid green jnngle. Here I saw 
animab browsing among the swampj grass, and was afterwards 
informed that tl^se were wild deer, and that the island is fnr* 
thermore infested by tigers, who will even swim off from the 
soast to destroy any impmdent boatman who trusts his bark 
within their ken — whence it is that no bribe will induce the 
natives to approach this savage wilderness. 

While I peered from my porthole at this low-lying island, a 
dark object floated close beside my post of observation, and 
drifted slowly past with the tide. It was a human corpse, con- 
signed to the sacred river— -j>erhaps ere death had closed the 
scene — ^by the pious hands of^its dutiful progeny. 

" Alas I poor ghost," I said, " art thou the sole friend who dost 
welcome me to this barbarous shore, where superstition has added 
her own peculiar horrors to the natural terrors of death P '* 

While we lay at anchor a crowd of boats surrounded us, laden 
with fruit and other merchandise, while Sircars — men who prac- 
tise as agents and money-lenders, and who surpass their fellow- 
practitifinert*, the Jews, m the arts of their pro&ssion — exercised 
thinr fiij^fiinatianfl upon the captain and officers of tiie ship. 
Now, lor the firat tinier I had the opportunity of observing the 
living (K^Titijo^ aiid in hiH delicately-moulded form and finely- 
chigi-llrJ features I saw inuch to induce the belief that from tms 
Qrirtiital BtDck eprang that flower of antique civilization, the 
Greuk, 

After lying for some Kours at anchor we approached the sid« 
of t.lin rivt!r oppoflito Kedgeree, and I beheld a dismal shore, 
thickly woodedj black, monotonous, the very home of all noxious 
and tiital cirtiatdruj:^, from the tiger and the cobra down to the 
icorpiun and the mosquito. Night closed in as I gazed upon 
this dfc^ary coagt, and lightnings flashed incessantly above the 
fever- haunted woods. Tlie saolors spoke of the place as the 
gmve of all liuplc^sn wrc^tehes who were doomed to remain many 
llthyii in its net^hbcmrhood. 

At DiatiiiiUil Harbour we anchored again, and here we recruits 

wr^rci drafted iato a Bmaller vessel sent down from Calcutta for 

our reception ; aad on board this we made our voyage up the 

HoOghly rivfTr a noble strvaam, across which our vessel tacked 

in a iea, 

Vnd now the end of our troublous transit had come, or not 
I Uie en I, for ws were put ashore some miles from fts 
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Britisli setcfement to wliich we were bound, and hod a weary 
Itaarch through rank woods of Oriental foliage, and afberwardfi 
hj an ill-made sandy road, scarce worthy the name, witir 
ditches of stagnant water on either side. This being the dry 
■eason« we tramped through an intolerable cloud of dust, which, 
tojB^ther with the heat, well-nigh stifled us ; and so onward, 
with but brief respite, till we came to one of the ill-gpiarded 
gates of Calcutta. 

Hence we were marched to the fort, and here we found a very 
meagre force of mixed soldiery — ^En^Hsh, Hindoos, and Topases, 
fo called from the fact of their wearing hats, a species of native 
Christians, a mixed race, produced by the intermarriage of na- 
tives with the early Portugese settlers. I had heard and read 
00 much of Oriental m9gmficence as seen by Jesuit travellers at 
Delhi and other cities jf the East, that I had good reason to be 
disgusted with the English settlement to which Fate had brought 
me ; but it was yet the humble beginning of British rule, and 
the conqueror who was to set his foot upon the neck of Indian 
power, and transform a trading Company into a splendid des- 
potism, was but upon the thre^old ol his marvellous career. I 
look back to this period, remembering that it was then I first 
heard the name of Bobert Clive, and can still but wonder at the 
obscure commencement of that heroic romance of which this 
young man was destined to be the protagonist. When I landed 
on the shores of the Hooghly in February, 1751, it was but six 
Tears since Clive had arrived at Madras, with no higher hope 
than belongs to the position of a clerk or writer in the Com- 
pany's civil service. He came, poor, friendless, and lonely, to 
the shore of that land which he was fated to hold by a grander 
power than India had felt since the sceptre of the Moguls slipped 
from the loosening grasp of Aurungzeoe. I, who have drained 
the bitter cup which stepmother Fortune ofiers to the lips of 
friendless youth, can but think with a peculiar sympathy of this 
unfriended lad, who was sent to India chiefly because His father 
knew not what to do with him in England, and whose lofty spirit 
sickened at the common roxmd of daily drudgery, while his warm 
heart languished in the loneliness of a land so stranse. 

Nothing could well be more insignificant than Robert Clive*i 
start in life. He whose name was to be in less than ten years 
the wonder of the civilized world, and the chief g!ory of Great 
Britain, had not a single friend, nay, scarce an acquaintance, in 
Madras, and was of a temper too wayward and reserved to seek 
introductions by the common arts of society. Studious as he 
was proud he esteemed the admission to the Qovemor's excel- 
lent library the highest privilege he enioyed. I have been told 
how that constitutional melancholy, which was so near akin to 
madness, displayed itself even at this early age, and how one 
day on a companion coming into the young man's room in 
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Writer's Bnildlngs, Clive begged liim to take up a ^stol sbA 
fii-e it out of the window. The man complied. "Then, by 
Heaven, I am reserved for something," oried Clive ; ** for I hav« 
twice snapped that pistol at my head." Alas ! 'twas bnt a pre- 
mature renearsal of a future tragedy !* 

The fort at Calcutta was ill-defended, and worse garrisoned. 
The wide ditch, begun in 1742 by the Indian inhabitants of the 
colony, at their own expense, and under a panic-like terror of a 
Morattoe invasion, had never been finished. It was designed to 
encircle the Company's bounds, and would have been, when 
perfect, seven miles in extent; but when three miles had been 
completed, after a labour of six months, the Bcngalese, with true 
Indian supineness, desisted from the work ; nor dii the Com- 
pany care for its completion, seeing that no Morattoes had ever 
been on the western side of the river within sixty miles of Cal- 
cutta, and that Allaverdv, the Soubahdar of Bengal and Orixa, 
everted himself vigorously to prevent their incursions into the 
Island of Cossimbuzar. 

Wlie?i 1 first entered Fort William, I was completely ignorant 
of the f-resent condition of the country in which I found my- 
ielf. Ilakluyt's voyages and Bemier's pleasant book had made 
me tolerably familiar with the splendid court and city of the 
Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan, but of Indian history 
since the death of Aurungzebe and the decline of the Mogul 
power I knew scarcely anything ; and I cannot but wonder at 
the Bmall degree of interest which Englishmen at home felt in 
the Rjd ventures of their countrymen in this strange land. 

When Philip flay and I, with the rest of the recruits, reached 
our dciitination, we found the meagre garrison of Calcutta com- 
manded by five captains, with corresponding subordinate officers, 
who agreed in nothing so heartily as their contempt for the 
station to which they were appointed, and their neglect of all 
duties connected witn it. To drink, to sleep, to gamble, to in- 
trigue TTith loose-lived natiye women, and to absent themselves 
from their quarters on every possible occasion, in order to in- 
dulge their fancy for the field-sports of the adjoining country, 
formed the rule of their lives. They had indeed sorry induce- 
tient for fidelity to their posts. Nothing could be more dismal 
than life in the fort, and m the town of Calcutta^ where the few 
E^iropean houses scattered among the ruder native habitations 
were in tlie occupation of British traders and merchants, who 
thought of nothing but the rapid increase of their wealth, or 
were abi^Eorbed in the discussion of their petty disputes with the 
Company's committee at home. 

And tbTis did Sergeant 0*Blagg's florid promises of Oriental 
I^Ty and plunder result in the guardianship of a factory, or 
torehoTise for cotton-stuffs; ana I found myself at twenty 
* At Appendix, Note ▲. 
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years of age the companion of a mixed assemblage, and snb]e(;t 
to the tyranny of the Irish sergeant, who proved himself n 
truculent scoundrel, before whom the Topases and native sol- 
diers — spahis, or sepoys, as they were called by us — quailed and 
fcrembled. 

1 have but little ne^dto linger over this portion of my Indian 
experiences. My life for the space of one year was a blank, the 
monotony of which was broken only by some petty variety in 
tlie details of my suffering. I, whose youth had known only 
the refined labours of a scholar, found myself working in a 
ditch with a mixed gang of British recruits and tawny Hmdoos, 
at some necessary repaur of our feeble fortifications, exposed to 
the glare of a meridian sun in a copper-coloured sky, and threat* 
ened with the lash at every symptom of flagging industry. 

Our military education meanwhile was oi a most primitive 
order. We shared the driU of the sepoys, who wore their native 
costume of turban, shirt, and loose cotton trousers, and wielded 
their native arms of sword and target. The number of our 
officers was in ridiculous proportion to the pitiful handful of 
troops, not two hundred in all, and but sixty of these English- 
men, the greater number of my fellow-voyagCTS having been 
drafted off to Madras. They were too lazy to give us much in- 
struction, too indifferent or unexpectant of danger to be inter- 
ested in their duty ; nor did the seizure and French occupation 
of Madras, with its loss of millions to the English Company, 
arouse the garrison of Calcutta to any extraordinary exertion. 
It appears to me, indeed, that it has ever been a quality of the 
British mind to await the imminent approach of a peril before 
taking measures to prevent it; and it was only in the fatal 
summer of '56 that the five captains of our gamson discovered 
how ill we were defended. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PBOYIDENCE SENDS ME ▲ FBISm). 

During my first dismal year at Calcutta the native magistracy 
of that presidency was cmefly in the hands of a black Zemindar, 
or magistrate, one Govindram Metre, who acted as subordinate 
of the English Zemindar, and deputy during the intervals that 
frequently occurred between the Lapse of one appointment and 
the commencement of another. It is not to be supposed that a 
government which depended upon the instructions of a com- 
mittee at fifteen thousand miles' distance, and was subject to the 
caprices and often ignorant errors of private individuals, actuated 
sometimes by private interests, and frequently by private dis- 
likes, oonid be exempt from abases; and this frequent chAUffi 
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of Zemindars, wlio rarely held tlie appointment long enongli to 
Icam tlie least of its arduoos and nnmerons dnties, was one of 
the worst among them. 

Before Govindram Metre all native causes, ciyO and criminal, 
were at this particular period adjudged in a bihunal entitled the 
Court of Gutcherry. In common vrith most Hindoos, his ruling 
passion was avarice, and he was only to he propitiated by giftd, 
while his power extended to the dispensation of the lash, fine, 
and imprisonment. The luckless wretch who had not so much 
as a handful of pice to ofier as tribute could expect but scanty 
grace from this functionary ; and before the first year of my 
residence was ended I had seen many among my ooloured com- 
rades writhing under the lashes administerSi by Govindrara's 
subordinates. I had seen a good deal of the Black Zemindar, 
and had heard many scandals concerning the supposed sourcea 
of his reputed wealth, when it was my own ill-fortune to become 
ubject to his tyranny. 

The Hindoo year, which commences in April, was not c^uite 
three months old, and the summer solstice was still at its height, 
when I began to suffer from a low fever resembling that which 
had chained me to my mattress in the Fleet Lane crimping* 
house. The damp enervating heat of the Bengal climate wafc 
in itself enough to cause sickness amongst Europeans, who 
were compelled to labour without regard to the conditions which 
only render residence in this country tolerable to the foreigner. 
Joined to this, I suffered from inadequate food, miserable lodg- 
ing, a fitful indulgence in spirituous liquors, that were only 
agreeable to me because they enabled me for the moment to for- 
get my wretchedness, and a constant depression of mind, unre- 
lieved even by hope : for the letter of appeal which I had con- 
trived to despatch to Lady Barbara soon after my arrival was 
yet nti noticed. It is not to be wondered, then, that my health 
languiahed and my strength declined. The repairs of the forti- 
fy catioD a, trifling as they were, were not yet complete; for an 
absolute want of system prevailed at this station, whereby no 
^^icesaary work was ever finished ; and, ill as I was, I was made 
«i) per for en my share of the arduous labour — now employed in 
dig-d ng the foundations of a wall, now in wheeling barrows of 
rabbisti for the construction of an earthwork. 

I wiifl like to have dropped one day under this work, when Ser- 
geant O'Blagg, who was superintending our labours, attacked me 
with a sudden fury that for the moment well-nigh took away my 
breath. 

" Lorifk at that rascal, now,'* he cried to a young ensign who 

#aB lolling beside him on the curtain above us. " Did your 

gnour ever see such a lazy vagabone ? GiVe had my oi upon 

n for the last tree days, and divil a bit haHher has he worked 
Qj« see him now. — ^Don't dhrag the barrow along like thati 
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E scoundrel, but put your sliowlther to it with a will, or oil 
ow the raison whoy, ye idle omathawn 1 " 

For the momeiit I was too weak to answer him. 

" Don't yon see that the lad's ill P " roared out a voice fronj 
the distance (Philip Hay's), while the tawny wretches digging 
near me looked on and grinned. 

" 111 ! yes," cried the sergeant ; " he shams ill to sknlk his 
work, the idle beggar, but I'll have none of his maJingering ! " 
and, leaping down from the curtain, he ran forward as if about 
to hit me. But I had just mustered strength to wheel my 
Iwirrow of rubble to the summit of the mound, and the position 
of advantage was now mine. " You unconscionable skulk ! " 
roared O'Blagg, shaking his clenched fist at me ; " this comes 
of enlisting a sham gentleman. I might have known you'd 
make no sojer, and never urmn the cost of your passage ; and 
if it hadn't been to obleege a gentleman who wanted to be rid 
of his stepmother's bastard cousin, I ** 

He had no opportunity of finishing the sentence, for anger 
lent me a spurious kind of strength, and I hoisted my barror 
of sand and rubbish aloft, and emptied its contents upon the 
head of my assailant in a sufibcating shower. 

A dozen fellows seized and dragged me up to the little terrace 
on the top of the curtain, where the ensign lolled with folded 
arms, grinning at his subordinate's discomfiture. 

My outrage upon my superior was sufficiently obvious. The 
ensign, who was about my own age, and obviously amused by 
O'BLagg's stifled execrations and frantic efforts to get rid of the 
earth and sand that covered his head and shoulders, felt it, 
nevertheless, his duty to punish me. 

" Upon my word this is too bad," he said very mildly ; 
•though that fellow O'Blagg deserves to get into trouble with 
his long Irish tongue. But insubordination of this kind won't 
do, you see, my lad ; and as the captain's out of the way — in 
point of fact, so uncommonly cut last night that he can't show 
to-day, and the senior-lieutenant has gone up the country pig- 
shooting — I think vou'd better take him to the Black Hole." 

" In irons ; ye'll put him in irons, your honour ? " remon* 
Btrated O'Blagg, in a suffocated voice. 

" Oh, very well, ptit him in irons if you like," cried the ensign, 
with a merciful wink to the men, which plainly meant no irons. 

On this I was conveyed to the Black Hole, that too famous 
prison, which I was doomed once again to occupy under cir- 
cumstance! that were to make that occupation aistinguishe«i 
among the darkest records of man's cruelty to the end of time. 

The dungeon itself was in no manner alarming of aspect. It 
was the common prison of the fort, in which European or native 
delinquents were indiscriminately cast for any militarr mis- 
demeanour. 
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I found myself in a square chamber of some twenty feet by 
eighteen, with two small windows looking westward, a direction 
from which no breath of air is to be expected during this 
summer season. To say that the dungeon was somewhat dose 
and airless in the occupation of one person is perhaps to be 
fastidious ; but I would gladly have preferred a more airy apart- 
ment for my night's repose; and I lay down in a corner of my 
cell with a supreme distaste for my strange quarters ; though 
Heaven knows the great barrack chamber where I ordinaruy 
spent my nights with the rest of the private soldiers on a 
wooden platform, was no Sybarite's resting-place. 

Great God 1 could I but have conceived the hon .d sufferings 
that were by-and-by to be endured in that very dungeon, what 
nightmare- visions must have broken my fitful slumbers, what 
hideous cries and groans must have sounded u]X)n my sleeping 
senses, prophetic of agonies to come ! Bat this one exquisite 
anguish of foreknowledge being spared to mankind, my feverish 
slumbers were undisturbed by pamful dreams. 

I was awakened soon after daybreak by a jemmautdaar, or 
coloured sergeant, who came, attended by a couple of peons, to 
carry me before the Black Zemindar. 

To this I immediately objected, as I had been given to under- 
stand that the Court of Cutcherry had no authority over 
Europeans, and was a supreme tribunal only for the subjects of 
the Mogul. The jemmautdaar answered with the usual slavish 
stolidity of these people. He knew nothing except that he had 
been ordered to convey me before the Black Zemindar. In vain 
I remonstrated, and asked to see the captain, or one of the 
junior officers of my company. The jemmautdaar was bent on 
executing his orders, which I afterwards discovered he had 
received from no one but my enemy. Sergeant-major O'Blagg, 
who enjoyed an extraordinary power in consequence of the pre- 
vailing supineness among his superiors. 

I was taken to the Cutcherry, and there found myself accused 
of a murderous outrage upon my superior, with intent to do serioui 
bodily harm ; in proof of which. Sergeant O'Blagg showed the 
somewhat inflamed condition of one eye, which had suffered from 
the shower of rubbish I had discharged upon my enemy's head* 

I had seen something ^ of English courts during my brief 
residence in London, curiosity Imving led me to W estminster 
and the Old Bailey on more than one occasion ; but although I 
had there beheld enough to shock my sense of the sacredness of 
justice, I was completely unpreparea for the flagrant iniquity d 
a tribunal presided over by an almost irresponsible despot. 
Enough that I, a subject of His Britannic Majesty King George^ 
was condemned to receive a hundred lashes at the hands o^ 
a Gentoo, whose national skill in the administration of this 
pmuflhmeat I had heard and seen too miboh of. The Mahometan 
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ftbliors our British mode of capital pTiniehment by tlie gallows, 
and hanging is therefore forbidden by the Mogul ; but, on the 
other hand, the ruler of Delhi has no objection against his 
subjects being whipped to death, and the gentoo flagellant will 
lash his victim with a diabolical dexterity, the exhibition of 
which would have afforded a new sensation to Nero or Caligula. 

The sentence was pronounced, and half-a-dozen black fellows 
advanced to lay their skinny paws upon my shoxdders, in order 
to convey me to the compound, or open yard, behind the court, 
where summary justice was to be executed ; but as they were 
in the very act of doing this the sound of a cannon booming 
across the Ganges arrested them as if spellbound, while a 
sudden unnatursd stillness fell upon the court. 

A Hindoo cooley entered in the next moment, and, prostrating 
himself slavishly before the Zemindar, informed him that a 
British vessel had arrived off Govindpore, and that Mr. Holwell 
had just landed, having come on to Fort William in a boat. 

I had heard of this Mr. Holwell as a civil servant of some 
importance in the presidency. He had returned to England 
between two and three years before, there to end his days, as it 
was supposed, and nothing could have been more unexpected 
than his reappearance in Bengal. 

My eyes happened to wander towards Govindram Metre at 
this moment, and never did I see terror more vividly painted 
upon the human countenance. That dusker change which is 
mors ghastly than pallor spread itself over ms copper-coloured 
visage ; but the man was past-master of all dissimulative arts, 
and when Mr. Holwell himself, three minutes afterwards, came 
into the court-house, Govindram Metre received him with florid 
Oriental compliments and servile smiles. 

The Enghshman accepted these greetings with exemplary 
coldness. 

" What are you doing here, Grovindram P " he asked, looking 
at mo ; " and now comes a dispute between British soldiers to 
be submitted to the Outcherry P " 

" If it will please the most distinguished and favoured among 
the deputies of our honourable masters to hear the matter, he 
will perceive that it is a case of extraordinary character, which 
eaUedfor " 

" Not for your interference, Govindram," interrupted Mr. Hol- 
well. " This young man is a miUtary servant of the Company, 
and can only be punished in accordance with military law. — You 
ouj^ht to have known better, sergeant, than to bring your com^ 
plaints here." 

Mr. O'Blagg, whose importance shrivelled into nothing 
before this new arrival, muttered some excuse. 

"Were they going to flog this young soldier P" asked Mr. 
Hdwell. 
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Thff Gentoos assented; and Grovmdram Metre l)egan a ram« 
blingjastificatioii of his proceedings. 

** Upon my life, it is sliameM ! " cried Mr. Holwell indignantlj. 
"But it is of a piece with all the rest. The president is absent 
it his conntry-honse, and the &ve captains of the garrison are 
isleep nnder shelter of their mosquito-curtains, or away at their 
iports up the country, and this poor sick lad is brought hither in 
irder that public justice may be prostituted to private malice. 
Why, the young man looks fitter for a sick-bed than the lash." 
^nd then, turning to me, he said, *' You are free of this tribunal, 
but will have to answer to your captain for your offence against 
the Sergeant-major. Have you beien illP " 

" I have been ill of a low fever for the last three weeks," I an- 
swered ; " but they have made me work all the same, since I have 
just enough strei^h to crawl about under threat of the Lish." 

"You shall be put upon the sick-list. How long have you 
been in Bengal P" 

" A jear, sir. I was kidnapped by the Sergeant-major yonder." 

"Kidnapped! Pshaw! There is no such thing as kidnap- 
ping allowed in the Honourable East India Company's service. 
You mean that you enlisted, and were sorry for it afterwards, 
and were held to your bond, as all recruits are." 

" I mean that I was betrayed into a house in Fleet Lane, air, 
and there detained close prisoner, in company with others, till we 
were shipped secretly, under cover of night, on board the Hecate. 
I mean that I could not have escaped from that crimping-house 
but at peril of my life, and that men have lost their uves in the 
attempt to escape from such houses." 

" Humph I" muttered my new friend; " you speak as if you 
were tellmg truth. I know nothing of abuses in England. 
Abuses here are so many that the study and investigation of 
them would occupy a life as long as that of Nizam-al-Mulk^ 
lately deceased at the venerable age of one hundred and four." 

This was said with a somewhat ominous glance at GovindraoQ 
Metre, who gazed upon the newly-arrived Englishman with up- 
turned eyes, expressive of such veneration as he might be sup- 
posed to entertam only for the gods of his fathers. 

•* What is your name, young manP" asked Mr. Holwell. 

"Robert Ainsleigh." 

** Ainsleigh ! That is a good name, and one I am boimd to honour*. 
Prom what branch of the Ainsleigh family do you come ?* 

" Mv father was B.oderick Ainsleigh. Mj grandfather was a 
•olonel of dragoons, who married Lord Hauteville's daughter. 
Lady Susan Somerton. I was brought up at Hanteville, m tlie 
coimty of Berks; entered at the Temple as a student, and intended 
for the law, when it was my ill fortune to fall in with that 
kidnappmg scoundrel yonder." 

"Isot so fast, Mr. Ainsleigh. You must not call names 
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tbongli'yoa do come of a good English family, and a family tliat 
I have reason to respect. If what you tell me be true, I am in 
duty bound to befriend you ; for your grandfather, Colonel A ins* 
leigh, served with my father in the low countries, and at the 
bl^y battle of Malplaquet, carried him, then a lad, from under 
the enemy's batteries. So you see, sir, I have to thank your 
ancestor for my entrance into this world, since, had the French 
cannon made an end of Ensign Holwell on that famous occasion, 
there could be no such person as your humble servant. — ^What 
say you to this gentlemau's story, Sergeant-major? Did he go 
by tne name of Ainsleigh when you i)icked him up in London r" 

" Sure he did, your honour; out mvil a bit of an Ainsleigh is 
he for all that, but the basebom son of Eoderick Ainsleigh, a 
profligate scamp that got himself stabbed to death in a tavern 
quarrel ; and my Lady Barbara Lestrange, wife of His Majesty's 
plenipotentiary to Spain, adopted the young scoundrel and 
brought him up in c-narity, and he turned upon her like an un- 
grateful varmint as he is, and wanted to elope with Sir Marcus 
Lestrange's niece — a great fortune, and a beauty into the bargain; 
but luckily for his family that he was nothing but a disgrace to, 
he enlisted himself to me in a drunken fit, whereby the 
Lestranges got rid of him.** 

" If you will let me tell you my stoiy, sir, I think you will 
believe me," I said, addressing myself to Mr. Holwell. 

" I think I shall, Mr. Eobert Ainsleigh," he answered kindly. 
" Your face is hardly the countenance of a liar ; and if the blood 
of my father's friend does bat flow in your veins, I care little in 
what illegal manner you came by it." 

'* On my honour, sir, that fellow has no warrant for his foul 
assertion, except the one fact that the obscurity of my father's 
death and later days left me without the means of proving my 
legitimacy." 

After this, Mr. HolweU ordered me to be placed on the sick 
list, and I was taken to a somewhat dilapidated building on the 
outskirts of the fort, that served as an infirmary. 

" I will make it all right with your captain, * he said ; " and 
you, Mr. Sergeant-major, must look over tne lad's delinquency on 
this occasion, to oblige me." 

Mr. O'Blagg replied with extreme obse(|uiousness, and I began 
at once to discover what it is to have a friend at court. 

The doctor pronounced me sufiering from a low intermit* 
tent fever, and sorely in need of rest ; so I lay at the infirmary 
for several weeks, during which Mr. Holwell frecjuently visited 
me. He questioned me very closely upon the subject of my edu- 
cation, and appeared much surprised to find me possessed of 
several langaages, amongst these Sanscrit — which I owed to 
the scholarship of my old friend Anthony — and a tolerable pro- 
ficient in Hindostanee the acquirement of which viva voc€ 
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from tlie native soldiery, and from such mea^e books as I oonld 
obtain, bad been my sole recreation daring me last dreary year. 

" Wby, yon are just such a fellow I want for a clerk and 
secretary, " be said ; ** tbe young writers they send out are for the 
most part raw ignorant lads, who are despatched here only 
because their friends know not what to do with them at home. 
You have but to improve yourself in Hindoostanee, and to 
thoroughly master the native character in which their busiubss 
documents are written, and you would be invaluable to me. 
Would you like to exchange the military for the civil service, if 
I could effect such a transfer P *' 

"To exchange the ignoble slavery I have endured here for your 
•ervice would be to pass at once from the depths of Onderah to the 
Mahah Surgo ; or, m plain English, to exchange hell for heaven/' 

" I see you have been study mg the Shastah," said Mr. Hol- 
well, who had already revealed to me that taste for Oriental 
research which was afterwards usefully displayed in his numerous 
pamphlets. " You cannot do better than pursue such studies, 
for Ine Gentoos will respect you so muck the more for being 
acquainted with the Sanscrit Wgua^, the knowledge of which 
is confined to their Brahmins and learned Pundits. And yon 
would really Hke to be my secretary, Robert P " 

"Nothing would please me better." 

" I warn you that the work will be of the hardest, and tax 
your powers of accountancy. I am now engaged in the investi- 
gation of a series of frauds committed by that scoundrel, Govin- 
dram Metre, which involve the conduct of our finances for the 
last ten years, and by which that black rascal has pocketed 
thousands. Do you feel yourself capable of performing the 
mere mechanical drudgery of such a work P " 

" I feel myself capable of making any endeavour to serve you, 
sir. I was well drilled into accountancy by my lady's house- 
steward, who had an old-fashioned veneration for figures ; and 
with a little directiorf from yourself, I doubt not I should soon 
ID aster the mysteries of finance." 

Mr. Holwell was contented with this assurance, and set to 
work immediately to redeem me from my hateful bondage. He 
wa.3 a person of considerable influence in the presidency ; and 
amongst a supine and indifferent community his industrious and 
energetic habits multiplied that influence tenfold. So, by the 
tirne I was sufficiently recovered to leave the infirmary I found 
niyaelf a free man, and went immediately to Mr. Holwell's house, 
where I was provided with suitable clothes, a decent chamber, and 
began life for the second time in the character of a gentleman. 

Itv s not to be supposed I was so base as to forget my com- 
prvnion in misery, Philip Hay, in this happy alteration of my own 
fate, I tried to enlist Mr. Holwell's sympathy for that reckless 
Booimdrel« and carefully suppressed his share in my betrayaL 
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My new friend promised to do his best to serve my late brother 
in arms; but be remarked tbat Mr. Hay bore bis lot with 
gnpreme equanimity, and was a fellow who woxdd doubtless fall 
on his feet, tumble from what pinnacle he might. 

" We may have some fighting by-and-by," said he ; " for at the 
first hint of a war between the two countries Dupleix will be 
down upon us here. It is not to be supposed that the French 
will let us alone for ever after their good luck at Madras. In 
the event of an attack upon this place, your friend will have 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself; and be sure the fight 
will be a desperate one, for while I have a voice to raise in 
council, the motto of Fort William shall be no surrender." 

I lived to see this promise kept, and against a more cruel foe 
than the French. I lived to witness the base abandonment of 
Fort William by its chief military protectors, and its heroic 
defence by a civilian. 



OHAPTEE XVI. 

MB. OMICHUNl), THE COMPANT's AGENT. 

I BEGAN my labours as clerk, or secretary, to Mr. Holwell, with 
a hearty desire to render good service to tne one friend I had 
found on this far foreign shore, and entered at once into the 
entangled mass of accounts it was my duty to examine. 

The Zemindarship is an office of double duties, and involves 
two separate functions, distinct and almost wholly independent 
of each other. Tho Zemindar is not only a judge of the Court 
of Cutcherry, but he is also superintendent and collector of the 
East India Company's revenues; and it was in this latter 
capacity that Govindram Metre, in his post of standing deputy, 
had enjoyed ample opportunity of amassing a fortune at the 
Company's expense. 

The rapid rotation of the English Zemindarship, which office 
changed hands two or three times in twelve months, had thrown 
all the power into this fellow's hands ; since the superior officer, 
whose aeputy he was, had no time to learn the details of his 
office, and little inclination to enter laboriously into the duties 
of a position he was to hold for so brief a period. Mr. Holwell's 
suspicion of this man's integrity had been aroused before hia 
voyage to England, while the attention of the Court of "DLi-ectors 
Jiad also been drawn to sundry depredations and abi«r>^ com- 
mitted by this official. At the request of the court, Mr. 
H*lw<»^l had taken pains to explain the nature of the Zemin- 
darship to the ruling powers at home, and he now returned 
invested with full auuiority as Zemindar, and not to be remoi ^C 
from his office without express orders from England, sinc« no 
proper investigation of the deputy's abuses could be possible 
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while the head office flnctaated br rotation as heretofofC 
Once invested with fdQ jyowers, Mr. ^Iwell spaied no labour ia 
his task of cleansing this Angean stable of ronl acconntancj. 

It wonld be bat diy work to enter into the details of Govin- 
dram Metre's defalcations. Nothing could be more iniqmtooB 
than his system of embezzlement; and while the office of Head 
Zemindar had been a fliictnatinff one, nothing conld be less 
hable to detection, since mtt one of the natives, m>m the highest 
to the lowest, dnrst with impnnitj have given nmbrage to him^ 
and 'tis they who alone conld have explored the dark andintricate 
mazes in which he had so long concealed his operations from 
the eye of jnstice. 

Amongst his other frmctions it was his duty to dispose of the 
pottahs or leases, which apportioned the Company's farms for 
the space of one year. These pottahs shonld have been dis<* 
posed of by public outcry or auction in the Outcherry, in the 
presence of the Zemindar ; but instead of being thus offered 
to public competition, the farms were sold privately at Grovin* 
dram Metre's own house, at such prices as ne choose to assign 
to them. All the best of these he bought himself, under 
fictitious names, and immediately resold at a profit of from 
forty to sixty per cent. This infamous transaction, repeated 
annually for ten years, and involving several estates, had alone 
enabled him to amass a large fortune ; but this was only one 
species of fraud amon^ manj. On the monthly charge of 
servants, on cliarges lor repairing the Gutcherries or court- 
houses, for repairing roads, and on other items, this knavish 
rascal's embezzlements amounted to thousands. 

Govindram Metre's summa^ dismissal from his too profit- 
able office was an act of Mr. HolweU's in which the Court of 
Directors at home promptly concurred ; but the investigation 
of frauds so complicated, and the exposure of a system ol 

Slunder as artful as it was infamous, was a work of years. To 
iscover the Black Zemindar's embezzlements was one thing, to 
jM'ove them was another and far more arduous labour. Every 
obstacle by which the genius of dishonesty could hinder the 
progress of justice was placed in our way by this arch* 
plunderer. A complete retrospective examination of his 
accounts was impossible, for we were politely informed that the 
white ants had destroyed some of his papers, while others had 
been washed away in a great storm. In spite of all oppositioii 
on the part of the culprit and his slavish instruments, Mr. 
Hoi well did, however, contrive to lay before the Directors a 
detailed statement of the frauds to which their property had 
been subject; while the immediate and remarkaole augmen- 
tation of the revenues under Ids charge frilly proved that his 
discoveries were of no hypothetical character. It was reserved 
for tliis ((entleman in the futnre to prove how small is the 
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gratitade of princes, or of companies, and to drink to the dreffi 
that cup of neglect so frequently offered to the lips of the 
faithfol public servant. 

Before I had been many months an inmate of Mr. Holwell's 
house, I had the satisfaction of finding that my services were 
of real value to this kind friend and master. He honoured me 
with much confidence ; and I, for my part, told him my own story 
without the smallest reserv^on, save on the one subject of Phil 
Hay*s treacherv. Meanwhue, although our life at Calcutta was 
monotony its^, stirring events were taking place elsewhere; 
and Major Lawrence, with his brave young subordinate, Robert 
Olive, was teaching Dupleix that French ambition was not to be 
for ever unopposed by British enterprise.* 

My patron s own numerous duties and high responsibilitieik 
kept lum employed during all the working hours of tne day, and 
during many weary hours in which no one but himself wotdd 
have cared to work ; while I, stimulated by his example, laboured 
as unremittingly in my own humbler function. Nor did I con- 
fine myself to a clerk's drudgery, for I had taken to heart Mr. 
Holwell's remarks on the importance of an acquaintance wiUi 
the native language, and I devoted a great deal of my spore 
time to the study of Persian, Hindostanee, and the vulgar Ben* 
galee, under the tuition of a mild-fa^d moonshee, who came to 
my quarters nightly to instruct me in those tonnes. With \Mb 
learned man I read the original Shastah, and its more modem 
and corrupt versions, and tiins became familiar with the theo* 
gony of Hindostan, between which and the Greek system, as 
recorded by Hesiod, I did not fail to find occasional coincidences. 
It was, indeed, to hard mental labour that I cotdd alone look for 
distraction from the painful reflections which oppressed me in 
this early period of my exile. I had now been a year and a 
half in Bengal, but had received no letter from England, though 
I had written three times to my benefactress, in each several 
letter setting forth my griefs with all the persistence of despair. 
Immediately after my removal from the garrison, I had taken 
advantage of my liberty to write and despatch two other lettera 
The first to Mr. Swinfen, of the Temple, to whom I related my 
sad story in its fullest details, and whom I entreated to take 
possession of the books and other property I had lefl in my 
chambers, amongst which was the Spanish translation of the 
Imitation of Christ, given to me by Dorothea Hemsiey. I did 
not, of course, fail to inform Mr. Swinfen how kind a friend 1 
had found in Mr. Holwell ; nor did I omit to ask his advice upon 
the legality of my shameful marriage. My second letter was 
addressed to my old guardian and tutor, Anthony Grimshaw, in 
whofti I scarce doubted I yet possessed a friend, however foully 
I might have beeu slandered m his hearing. From him I en- 
♦ An Appendix, Note B. i 
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treated tidings of those Iso fondly loved, and soeraellj had lost 
To him also I gave a fiill aooonnt of m]^ adventures, for I was 
determined that if mj wrongs could be righted, the opportonii^ 
of righting them should not be lost bj vaj omission on my part. 

Haying done this I felt somewhat easier in my mind, and 
better alue to devote myself to my daQy labours. That was for 
me a most favourable nour in which my grandfather. Colonel 
Ainsleigh, had the good fortune to rescue Mr. HolweU's father 
from the enemy's fire, for I found in this gentleman a constant 
and affectionate friend. Amply did he repa^ the debt which he 
owed my ancestor. He rescued me from a uvmg death, far worse 
than the swift annihilation of a cannon-ball, and taught me to 
hope when every circumstance of my life tempted roe to despair, 

** Your moonshee gives me a most glowing account of your 
progress. Bob," he said to me one day, after I had been six 
months an inhabitant of his house. "That old bookworm 
house-steward of whom jgu. tell me, seems to have grounded 
you admirably in Sanscrit, and you have, I think, a natural 
talent for languages. Bely on it, that a familiarity with the 
native tongues is the safest stepping-stone to success in this 
country, and the young Englishmen who neglect such studies 
are stone-blind to their own interests. Dupleix has profited 
greatly by the assistance of his Creole wife, who was bom and 
educated in Bengal, and whose familiarity with the language 
and usages of the people, to say nothing of her natural talent 
for diplomacy, has enabled her to aid and abet him in i^l his 
Oriental intrigues. The day will perhaps come when you will 
have reason to bless Providence for your forced voyage to the 
East. The stagnation of affairs in this presidency is but ft 
false calm. Be sure we shall have stirring scenes enough by- 
and-by, and a hard fight to hold our own. But whatever 
struggles await us, I hope everything from the English spirit 
when once fairly aroused. The British lion is a beast that 
8leei)s long and soundly, but God help his enemies in the hour 
of his awakening ! The French have been for a long tim6 past 
trying to show us the road to glory, and I think young Olive is 
beginning to show them that we are capable of learning the 
lesson. And now, Eobert, I want you to put aside your respect- 
able moonshee for to-night, and come with me to a festival thatis 
to be given by our friend and ally, Mr. Omichund, a Gentoo 
merchant, and one of the most remarkable men in this country.** 

•* I shall be proud to accompany you, sir : but, pray, in what 
does Mr. Omicnund's chief merit or genius consist P" 

" Why, faith. Bob, if the truth must be told, I think his chief 
^ft is linat which nmst rapidly wins a man distinction at home, 
in our native country, as well as among these unenlightened 
heathens. He has the true Grentoo genius for money-making, 
and for the last forty yeadrs hag devoted all the forces of hi| 
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mind to tHat pnrsnit. Onr Company has allowed liim to pro- 
vide more of our investments than anj other contractor, and 
by this indulgence on onr part — which is against onr own rules 
— and sundry other privileges, he has become the richest man 
in the colony. His trade extends to the uttermost limits of 
Bengal and Behar, and his influence with the officers of AUa- 
verdy's court at Muxadavad is so considerable, that we some- 
times stoop to employ him as our mediator when we want to 
ffet the ear of the Nabob. Not a very honourable position for 
John Company, is it. Bob ? But I live in hope the day will 
nome when John will no longer prostrate himself with eight 
members before the Mahometan musnud ; but will stand erect 
and defend his hardly-won privileges at the j)oint of the sword. 
In the meantime we are about to make a serious change in our 
trading arrangements, and to retrench Mr. Omichund's privi- 
leges m a manner which will, I fear, sorely vex that pious 
Gentoo's soul. Yet it is but one of Ihe trials which he has a 
right to exj)ect in this ninth stage of purgation. The truth of 
the matter is, that we have discovered a very serious decline in 
the qualities of the merchandise {provided py his agency, to- 
gether with as serious an advance in its i)rice. But the man 
is useful, and it would be a dangerous thing for us to offend 
him, for which reason I have accepted his invitatiom to to- 
night's n&tch. Nothing gratifies these people more than the 
presence of Europeans at their festivals." 

We were carried to Omichund's house in palanquins. Cal- 
cutta, when I first knew it, had been in existence less than fifty 
years, and was but a sorry assemblage of bamboo huts and the 
curious open shops of the natives, interspersed with occasional 
large and sometimes handsome houses belonging to Armenian, 
native, and English merchants; while here and there an insig- 
nificant building of painted brick and plaster, surmounted by 
three small domes, proclaimed Itself the temple of the Maho- 
metan faith ; but how different from the pompous mosque of 
St. Sophia, or the Jumma Musleed (chief catnedral) of Delhi, 
with its rich blending of dark-red sandstone and pure white 
marble ! At the comer of a road we passed a mean and dirty- 
house, round which a crowd of natives were clamouring, with 
angry gesticulations and frantic cries. This, Mr. Hoi well 
pointed out to me as the Catwallee, a minor pohce-court, where 
petty grievances are redressed, and a kind of rough-and-ready 
fustice administered. 

We arrived presently at the Gentoo merchant's house, a 
handsomer edifice thau I had yet seen, and brilliantly illumi- 
nated. A mixed crowd of guests and lookers-on was congre- 
gated at the gates, through which we pushed our way into a 
spacious hall or quadrangular court, occuppng the centre of 
tne house, and surrounded by two galleries witn innumerable 
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doom openmg into small apartments. The npper stoiy Mr. 
Holwell pointed out to me as devoted to the women of the 
]K>n8eho]^ who, althongh invisible to ns, were watching the 
entertainment from the covert of their Tenetian lattices. I 
had afterwards ^ood reason to remember this npper story, and 
one of its beantifdl inhabitants. 

The conrt, which, Lke a Sevillian patio, is at ordinary times 
open to the sky, was for this occasion roofed in with red cloth, 
and lijghted with countless lamps. The white-mnslin draperies 
and rich embroidered costumes of the c^uests ; the necklaces 
and aigrettes of rainbow-tinted gems, uiat flashed in strange 
contrast to their tawny skins, and shone only less brightly than 
their piercing black eyes ; the crowd of servants, of whom my 
companion mformed me Mr. Omichnnd possessed three hun« 
dred, and who were augmented by the retainers brought by his 
visitors; the buzzing of many tonnes, the confusion oi per- 
petual movement, and the curious inharmonious native music, 
— combined to render the scene one of dazzling bewilderment 
to my unaccustomed senses. This was indeed an introduction 
to fairyland, and its novelty, for the moment, carried me com- 
pletely out of myself 

Now began the amusement of the evening. A band of pub- 
lic dancing-girls advanced into the centre of the hall, and 
perforv^d a strange barbaric dance, which had in it few elements 
of European dancing. Nothing did I ever behold so devoid of 
loveliness, for while the arms, body, and head were exercised in 
every variety of contortion, the feet, though constantly moving, 
never stirred from the same spot. Whatever dramatic story 
might be told by the performance — and the changeful € ^pres- 
sion of the dancers* countenances seemed to have some dra natic 
significance — was beyond my humble faculties, and if it w»is by 
such strained movements and monotonous posturings that the 
daughter of Herodias danced St. John the Baptist's head off 
his shoulders, I can but deprecate the bad taste of Herod as 
much as I abhor his cruelty. Both Mr. Holwell and myself 
grew heartily weary of this exhibition, during which we dis- 
covered that the splendour of Omichund's palace did not 
exempt us from the native scourge of mosquitoes, which veno- 
mous insect tormented us throughout the evening. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the dance, the great 
Sentoo merchant espied us, and advanced to welcome Mr. 
ilolwell with demonstrative respect. Thev talked together for 
some time in Hindostanee, and I had ample leisure in which to 
observe Mr. Omichund. He was a man of advanced years, 
forty of which he had spent in the harassing pursuit of wealth. 
Time thus employed had left its traces upon a countenance that 
had once been handsome, and which was of the most refined 
native type. But in the expression of that countenanM I rea^i 
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0Wy evil. A crafty nature had set its seal upon every feature 
of the Gentoo*8 face. While the flexile mouth expressed only 
meekness and submission, the restlessness of the observant eyea 
belied its amiable tranquillity ; and in those bright and watch- 
fol orbs I fancied I could discover a latent fierceness that ao* 
gnred ill for Mr. Omichund's enemies. 

He had evidently got wind of the discussions respecting him 
that had ttiken place in council, and of the intention to rednc« 
his privileges, and it was with reference to this that he shaped 
his conversation to-night. 

**I have been a faithful servant to the Honourable Company, 
Mr. Sahib Holwell," he said, " and have stood between my 
honourable masters and the Nabob's anger many times. The 
English do not know the Nabob as Omichund knows him. 
These Mahometans are all false ; they are false as Hes. With 
one hand they will sign a treaty, while with the other they in- 
voke Allah's vengeance on the party to the bond. Do not let 
the Honourable Company trust the Nabob unless they have a 
friend at the Durbar — an Indian like Omichund, who has spent 
his life among these Mahometans and knows how to deal with 
them. The Honourable Company have hidden enemies at the 
Dujrbar. The French governor, Dupleix, is very powerful — O, 
he is great and powerful, like the old Nizam, and has a head 
like him to plot and ]^lan. Governor Dupleix and Jan Begum, 
his wife, have their spies everywhere. She writes many letters 
»— clever letters — that win friends for Dupleix and the French ; 
'Jbr she knows these Mahometans, but not as Omichund knows 
them. She has not had forty years of dealings with them, as 
he has. The French are better liked in Bengal than the Eng- 
lish ; and if the Honourable Company does not keep a friend at 
the Durbar, there will be danger, much danger.*' 

" From what quarter, Omicnund ?" asked Mr. Hoi well quietly. 

" From the French, from the old Nabob, and still more from 
his grand-nephew, Mirza Mahmud, who will succeed him, and 
who hates the English. He has the heart of a tiger, that 
young man, with the courage of a rat, and he loves only evil. Let 
the Honourable Company trust Omichund, and he will by-and- 
by show them wonderful things and gain them great friends. It 
IB not so sure that Mirza Mahmud shall succeed to the musnud.** 

" Indeed 1 And who is the pretender ? " 

" It is too soon to tell yon that. Omichund knows many 
secrets, and has much power. It will be well for the Honourable 
Company if they treat him generously. But if they rob me of 
hard- won privileges — nay, Sahib, I am not the man to threaten," 
said the merchant, checking himself suddenly, but wiii ao 
ominous hght in his eyes that was in itself a threat. 

" I know that Omichund also has enemies," he went on, in a 
more tranquil tone, " enemies who gmdge him tiie wealth he hai 
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earned by pmdence and unremitting toil and faithhu service to 
his hononrable masters ; and those slanderous tongues would 
do liim evil with the honourable council. But his nonourabk 
masters are too wise to listen to such base whisperers. They 
know they have a good friend in Omichund.*' 

To this, and much more to the same effed^ did Mr. Holwell 
listen with that inscrutable calm which was one of his finest 
gifts. He had indeed a rare aptitute for business, and a genius for 
coping with the difficulties and niceties of a perplexing position. 

" I am but an insignificant member of the council, Omichund,* 
he said at last» " and have little power to influence its decisions. 
Bely upon it the Company are fateful for all faithful service, 
and in anything they may do wiU be influenced only by con- 
scientious motives. But let me not detain you too long from 
your Gentoo friends, who will be ill-pleased if you devote all 
your attention to a single English guest." 

On this our host quitted us, but not without many obeisoncet 
and Oriental compliments. 

** Tlie old fox has been informed of our intentions with regard 
to him," Mr. Holwell observed to me when Omichund had left 
US, *\ and I inspect he means mischief. Nothing could be mon 
unwise than to employ him as we have employed him, except 
this culminating foUy of diminishmg his privileges. We suffer 
the man to become possessed of inordinate power, and choose 
the moment when he is strongest to ofier hmi mortal ofiences. 
Upon my word Eobert, this management of aflairs in Bengal is 
about the prettiest comedy of errors that was ever enacted." 

The time came, and but too speedily, when Mr. Holwell had 
occasion to denominate the mismanage business of Calcutta t 
tr^edy, and not a comedy, of errors. 

Before he could say more to me, we were escorted to th« 
supper-room, where we found ourselves placed at one of the 
hiffhest tables, to partake of a sumptuous banquet, amid the 
hiu)bub of some five hundred attendants and the barbaric disr 
/pords of Hindoo music. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

BAD NEWS FROM HOME. 

KoT may weeks after my attendance at Omichund's nfttch, the 
English mail brought me a packet of direful news which made 
me for a long time indiflerent to public affairs, and only able to 
perform my daily duties in the dullest manner. To the arrival 
of every British slup I had for more than a year looked forward 
with passionate hope and expectation, and behold at last th« 
white sail came that was to bring me, not solace, but the final 
agony of deq[Mur— the ootqi de ^roce that was to end all the weak 
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struggles of my heart witli the annihilation of my last hope. In 
Lady Barhara a affection I had trostt^ as in a strong rock of 
defence from the assaults of affliction. Had she not told me that 
she would be my friend throngh all the changes of my life, and 
that even ill-conduct on my part should not cancel her regard 
for her dead lover's orphan son P During the last two bitter 
years the memory of this promise had been my chief comfort ; 
and a^ain and again when the arrival of the Englidh cis. J had 
brought me only disappointment, I had said to myself, '* I will 
wait. I know that this one friend is true to me, and sooner or 
later I shall receive some proof of her affection.*' 

I think I could have existed for years buoyed up by this one 
ho])e, but even this was taken from me. 

Of the three letters which I so anxiously expected, one only 
came to me, and that was addressed by the hand of Mr. Swinfen. 
With the letter came a packet, whicn I found to contain two 
numbers of the 0entlemcm*8 Magazine, and while teai*ing open 
the cover of the letter I had time to wonder why he had sent me 
these. Alas ! I but too soon learned his motive. 

Mr. Swinfen's letter ran as follows : — 

"Mt peab Mel Ainsleigh, — I was at once surprised and 
shocked by the contents of your letter (per ship Oodolphin, 
arrived January 4th, 1753) and the shameful infringement of 
an Englishman's liberty therein described; but find myself un- 
happily powerless to redress your wrongs. The system by which 
you nave suffered is an infamous adaptation of tne tactics of the 
press-gang to the East India Company's service, and I doubt 
not is an abuse that will continue to flonrish, in spite of com- 
plaint from its victims. I bade one of my clerks copy the story 
of your capture — of course carefcdly suppressing all private 
details — and sent exemplars to the Uentleman*8 Magazine and 
another journal, but could not obtain either editors' consent to 
its insertion. The Directors of the E. I. Company are numerous 
and wealthy, and these slavish journalists do not care to offend 
BO influential a body. There will, I hope, come a day when the 
English press will be more enlightened, and a British subject 
may find a prompt hearing, if not a swift redress idr his wrongs. 

"Were your present state as pitiable as the condition in 
which you found yourself on first arriving at Bengal, I should 
be inclmed to move heaven and earth in the endeavour to pro- 
cure your release and return to England. But in all candour, I 
declare that, to my mind, your position at Calcutta, as the con- 
fidential secretary of an innuential person such as Mr. Holwell 
is far superior to any standing you could hope to obtain at home. 
Pray cherish this new patron and benefactor whom a kind 
Providence has raised up lor you in a land of strangers, and 
endeavour by your faitlmil service to bocome at once necessary 
and valuable to him. 
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** And now, alas ! my dear yoang friend, I come to the saddeet 
part of my duty, on the performance whereof I enter with a 
pain second only to that which I know the perusal of this letter 
will inflict upon yon. A heavy loss and affliction has befallen 
a distinguished English fanuly, and has at the name time 
deprived yon of an affectionate and powerful friend. I will not 
enter upon details which yon will find related at large in the 
obitciiuy of ti^e Oentlenum's Magazine for December last past, I 
will tell you onlj that yonr kinswoman, Lady Barbara Lestrange, 
is no more, having expired of a ruptured olood-vessel within a 
month after the marriage of her step-son, Mr. Everard Lestrange, 
to his cousin. Miss Hemsley. 

** You will perhaps wonder that so kind a friend as Lady 
Barbara should have made no testamentary arrangement in 
your behalf, since her estate was large and I believe subject to 
her testamentary control. Having adopted you in infancy, she 
might naturally desire to extend her care of you beyond the 
grave, so far at least as to secure your manhood from poverty. 

" I can only account for this omission from the fact that the 
lamented lady was cut off suddenly, in the ver^r prime of woman- 
hood, and that women are ever slow to consider the necessity 
of legal preparation for that uncertain hour which cometh as 
a thief in the night. The dear lady left no will, and her estate 
thus devolves entirely npon her husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange, 
no donbt to the ultimate enrichment of his only son. It is 
bnt a new example of that common fate by which one Factolean 
stream flows into and augments another, leaving the barren 
plains of earth unfertilized. 

"Lastly, my dear friend, let me reply to your anxious 
inquiries on the subject of yonr unhappy marriage. I regret 
to say that yon have been rightly informed: a marriage so 
contracted is valid, and nothing but death can loosen your 
bonds. Yon will see in this fact another reason for your 
prolonged residence in Lidia, by which you escape all the pains 
and penalties of your position. 

" I have taken measures to secure the books and other pro- 
perty left at your chambers, and wiU cause them to be forwarded 
to you at Calcutta on receipt of your letter to that effect. My 
paper will permit me to say no more than that I am 

" Yonr ooedient servant and sincere well-wisher, H. Swinfbv. 
«<Tbicplb, 

''JawuaryZOth, 1768.** 

I lay for hours stretched npon the floor of my chamber, with 
Mr. Swinfen's letter crushed m my clenched hand, sobbing like 
9, child. And I had thought that evil fortune had shot aU her 
arrows at my devoted head, while this envenomed dart yet re- 
mained in her quiver ! 

It was dark when I rose from the ground, remembering that 
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1 had yet to leam the details of my affiction. I groped for a 
lamp, and having lighted it, seated myself at my desk, and 
began to examine the magazines Mr. Swinfen had sent me. 

In the record of marriages printed in the number for 
November, now ten months past, I speedily fonnd the following 
passage, marked in the margm by the senaer : — 

" On Tuesday, 11th inst, was solemnized, with much splen- 
dour, the marriage of Mr. Everard Lestrange, only son and heir 
to Sir Marcus Lestraoge, of St. James's Square, London, and 
Hauteville, Berks (late plenipotentiary to his Britannic Majesty 
at the Court of Madrid), to Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a young 
lady of fortnne, whose beauty and numerous charms of manner 
and accomplishment have attracted much attention both at 
court and in the upper circles during the last two seasons. 
Several of the most distinguished members of the Ministry 
were present at the ceremonial ; and the amiable prime minister 
himself honoured the occasion by his presence. The bride and 
bridegroom are to pass the fortnight immediately succeeding 
their anion at Thorpstoke, in Yorkshire, the seat of a member 
of Sir Marcus Lestrange's family. It is pleasant to record a 
marriage which in its auspicious circumstances recalls the ex- 
perience of Arcadian fairy-tale rather than the harsher precedents 
of common life. The union of Mr. Lestrange and his fair cousin 
is a pure love-match, the young people having crown up together 
in a tender and most perfect sympathy of inclinations and sen- 
timents, under the approving eyes of their kindred. A violent 
fit of hysterics which overtook the bride at the conclusion of 
the ceremony testified to the intensity of her emotion. Mr. 
Lestranse is designed for a diplomatic career, and will, we 
believe, oe the bearer of despatches to her Imperial Highness 
the Empress of Eussia, with a view to the more satisfactory 
adjustment of the late subsidiary treaty, for which distinguished 
mission his elegant manners and agreeable face and figure 
f minently adapt him." 

To me what a satire lurked beneath the hackneyed scribbler'B 
florid paragraph I Love, sympathy! — ^yes, such love and sym- 
pathy as can exist between the tender lamb and its devourer 
the wolf; between the helpless transfixed bird and its fatal 
foscinater the snake. 

Amongst the obituary notices in the December number of the 
same magazine appeared a paragraph of more tragic interest:— 

" Ladt Bakbara. Lesteauge, only daughter and sole heiresr 
of the late Earl Hauteville, and wife of Sir Marcus Lestrance, 
late plenipotentiary to the court of Madrid. It is with heartfelt 
regpret that we record the decease of this ladj^, who expired on 
Friday, November 19th, at her husband's mansion in St. James's 
'Square. Her death was awfulbr Audden, and occasioned by tht 
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niptiire of a blood-vessel; Imt Lady Barbara Lestrange^s nealtli 
had for some months given cause of alarm to her friends. She 
had bnt sufficient time to bid a harried farewell to her familjt 
the principal members of which, namely, Sir Marcus Lestrange, 
his son Mr. Lestrange, and his amiable lady, were with her at 
the time of the sad event. Lady Barbara Lestrange was bom 
in 1712, and was therefore only forty years of age at the time of 
her lamented decease. She was remarkable for her beanty 
among the belles of His Majesty's Court some twenty years 
ago; and was distinguished during a long residence at Madrid 
for the urbanity of ner manners, uie charm of her oonversatioii« 
and the unaffected piety of her life. Nascentes Morimur, 
Jmisqufi ah origine peiidet," 

In another part of the same magashie I found the notice d 
an event which accounted but too sadly ^or the failure of any 
repl}' to my letter from my old friend, Anthony Grimshaw. 

** Burgla/ry and murderous Outrage at HautevtUe, Berks, 
the Seat of the late Lady Barbara Lestra^e. 

" On Saturday, the 20th November, a frightfal outrage was 
committed by a gan^ of ruffians upon the person of Mr. Grim- 
shaw, house-steward m the employment of Sir Marcus Lestrange, 
who narrowly escaped with his life from their brutal assaults. 
A party of three masked robbers broke into the noble mansion 
of Hauteville between eleven and twelve at night, no doubt with 
evil intent upon the plate-room, which is situated in a stor.e 
vault under tne halL They seem, however, to have made tiieir 
rntry at an upper window, as it was in an apartment on the 
first floor — ^the morning-room of Lady Barbara Lestrange — that 
Mr. Grimshaw appears to have encountered them. What oc- 
curred between the armed ruffians and this unfortunate gentleman 
is known but to himself, and he is in no condition to relate the 
circumstances of the encounter. But there are ample evidences 
that the stmg:gle was a desperate one. A valuable Chinese 
cabinet of inlaid ebony and ivory was found shattered into a 
thousand pieces, while the steward lay to all appearance lifeless 
beside it, his skull cruelly battered by some blunt instrument. 
The villains contrived to escape by leaping from the window to 
a terrace below, unperceived save by a frightened housemaid, 
who, not having seen their faces, has no i>ower to describe or 
identify them. Thej; were happily disappointed of their hopes 
of booty, nothing being missed except a tray of antique coins 
from the broken cabinet, where the burglars no doubt hoped tc 
discover valuable Jewels, or they would scarcely have made this 
their first point of attack. Some faint hopes of Mr. Grimshaw's 
life are entertained, but it is considered doubtful if he will ever 
recover his faculties, as the injuries done are likely to exercise a. 
Oermanent ill-efieot upon the brain. 
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•* This event Lappenedrl>y a strange comciJence, within fonr- 
and-twenty hours after the sudden death of Lady Barbara 
Lestran^e, to whom the mansion and estate of Hauteville be* 
longed m her own right, and from whom this noble property 
devolves to her husband and sole heir. Sir Marcus Lestrange, 
the lamented lady having died intestate." 

"A strange coincidence," I repeated, brooding over this pas- 
sage in the report. " Was this midnight attack upon my lady's 
pnTate room no more than a coincidence P I have heard her say 
that she kept family papers in that very cabinet; and before she 
is cold in her coffin tnat cabinet is broken open by masked 
ruf&ans, who go near to murder her most faithful servant and 
my only friend. And my benefactress dies intestate, without 
care or thought for the orphan youth she had adopted; she, 
whose carefuLaess for others revealed itself in the smallest things. 
O God! it is a strange and wicked world; and I know not 
whether the treachery of Mahometan revolutionaries in this 
Eastern hemisphere is much darker than the plots and strata* 
gems of so-called Christians at home 1 " 



CHAPTER XYIIL 

THE BOLT ABOUT TO FALL. 

Were this a record of private griefs, I might dwell long upon 
the desolation of spirit and unutterable anguish of heart which 
followed the receipt of those tidings that gave the death-blow to 
all my hopes ; and, Heaven knows, these had seemed faint and 
feeble enough since my cruel marriage and more cruel exile. I 
had lost all. Henceforth nothing was left me in the past ; and I 
looked forward to the unknown future from a present stand-point 
as desolate as it is possible for the min<l of man to conceive. 

Tet, as I pen these lines, and recall the dull despair of those 
days, I think with shame of my ingratitude to the one friend 
whom God had raised up for me m this unknown world, and 
my impious forgetfulness of the mercy that had secured me so 
kind and powerful a protector. If my situation was desolate in 
Bj)ite of Mr. Holwell*s friendship, what would my state have been 
without that supreme advantage? By this gentleman 1 had 
been rescued from a crew of wretches, who were, for the most 
part, the very refuse and sweepings of English ^aols, and ele- 
vated to a position of companionship. The fnendahip of so 
respectable a gentleman won for me other acquaintances, and I 
iooi^ occupied an established position a uongst the gentlemen of 
Hie factory. Of the life which these gentlemen and their fami* 
lies enjoyed I will say nothing, save that to them it seemed a 
pleasant one. , My own troubles unfitted me for such agreeable 
dissipations as prevailed amonflc them, and I vw^drred the soHtod 
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of my office to tho most boisterous dinner-partv m Calcnttft. 
The day came when the tragic and exciting mciaentd of pablio 
life blnnted the been edce of individual sorrow, and I was better 
able to appreciate the advantages I had derived from the happy 
chance tnat threw me across Mr. Holwell's pathwav. But K>r 
more than a year after my receipt of Mr. Swmfen's letter I was 
able to take comfort from nothing ; and thongh I still performed 
my daily ronnd of duty, and contrived to ^ve satisfaction to 
my employer, the pleasure and interest which I had hitherto 
felt in my work had completely left me. 

The years which elapsed between the antumn of 1753 and the 
Aummer of '56 were years of comparative tranquillity ; and before 
that memorable summer came, we had seen the reduction of 
French power in the East by means of French folly, cowardice, 
and ijporance in the West. Enemy to my country though he 
was, false as he had shown himself m his violation of the treaty 
of Madras, I cannot withhold my pity from that daring and 
ambitious statesman, Joseph Francis Dupleix, when I consider 
the ignoble treatment he received from the government he had 
served so weU. 

While the rival powers on the coast of Coromandel were 
fighting for the supremacy of their chosen native rulers, and 
disputin^the validity of titles and ^ants given by the shadowy 
court of I)elhi, where the Mogul himself was but a usurper of 
very recent date, the English Company at home pestered the 
Government with complaints that, despite a treaty of peace 
between the two nations, they were harassed by a distressing 
and dangerous war, produced by the ambition of the French 
governor. Nor were the French themselves better satisfied with 
the conduct of their Indian afiairs. Too remote from the seat 
of war to be affected by the glories of success, thev considered 
i>nly the expense and loss ent^ed by those triumphs, and were 
imable to appreciate the future advantages which those struggles 
were intend^ to secure. Dupleix was too successful a man to 
be without enemies. These accused him of wasting the French 
Company's money upon ambitious wars; and France, afler 
leaving this bold and faithful servant, inefficiently supported, to 
extend her dominions and maintain her armjr by the outlay pf 
his private fortune, determined upon repudiating his claim «>! 
repayment and breaking him altogether. 

At a conference which took place in London between the 
representatives of the French and British Governments, the 
French Ministry consented to recall Dupleix, and to send com- 
missioners to India for the settlement of^all differences between 
tiie two nations. Thus it happened that Monsieur Godcheu, a 
■tranger to affairs in the Eas^ was permitted to supersede l^e 
man who had first taught Moorish power to bow before European 
arms, and who had won for his oonntry a name of might 
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thronghoTit the length and breadth of the Deccan. Lmistice m 
glaring was second only to that which had flung De la Bonrdon- 
nais into a cell of the Bastile ; and I donbt not that in the 
hour of his own misfortunes the Governor of Pondicherry remem- 
bered his underhand share in the downfall of his blameless rivaL 

Negotiations between M. Godcheu and Mr. Saunders, the 
English Gk>yemor of Madras, resulted in extraordinary con- 
cessions on the part of the French. That nation, thanks to 
the ambition of Dupleix and the prowess of Bussy, were now 
masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel and Orixa; but this 
advantage, together with many others, was precipitately resigned 
by the French Company in the general desire for peace. 

While evil fortune tnus overtook Dupleix, his happier enemy, 
Olive, was in London, fSted bj an aclmiring public, and gratified 
by the gift of a diamond-hilted swoi-d, worth five hundred pounds, 
from the Court of Directors, which, however, he generously re- 
fused to receive unless a teartimonial of equal value were presented 
to his friend and commanding officer, Colonel Lawrence, to whose 
liberal encouragement he owed so much of his success. 

In the November of '55, the hero of Arcot returned to Lidia 
as Governor of Fort St. David, bearing a commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the British army, which had been obtained for 
him from His Majesty's Government by the Court of Directors, 
anxious to prevent those quarrels about rank between the King's 
and Company's officers which had so often obstructed the pro- 
gress of affairs. 

Instead of at once proceeding to his new Government, Colonel 
Clive landed at Bombay, where he found Admiral Watson and a 
little fleet, which had been prudently despatched from England 
at the time of the conference between the French and English 
Companies. Assisted by the Admiral, Clive attacked and routed 
a famous pirate, called Angria, who, with his father before him, 
had been tne scourge and terror of this coast for the last half cen- 
tury. Thig Morattoe rascal's stronghold of Gheria Colonel Clive 
razed to the ground on the 13th of February, *56, on which occasion 
the British forces shared ten lacs of rupees by way of plunder. 

This was the last event of importance on the western coast 
before the revolmtion which overtook Bengal. Here a false 
security, or rather, perhaps, an habitual distaste for action or 
exertion of any kind, on tne part of the chief authorities, civil 
and military, had prevailed ever since the fear of Morattoe in- 
vasion had ceased to alarm the native and English inhabitanta 
of the settlement. Xvery species of neglect had been practised. 
The defences of fort and city were in a dilapidated and almost 
useless condition. In all the arsenal there was scarce a carriage 
that would bear a gun ; while fifty- five cannon, eighteen- and 
twenty-four-pounders, sent out from England in '53, had lain 
ever since neglected beneath the walls, ^or had the orders of 
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the Directors at home been better attended to witb regard to th« 
drilling and military training of the militia. These, thongh en- 
tirely nntanghty were hardly more ignorant than the meagre 
gamson, not one in ten among whom had ever seen a musket 
fired in earnest. ^^ 

This was onr condition at Fort William when the tidings of 
Allaverdy's approaching death came npon ns. The spirit of the 
grand old Tartar chief was fading out amidst a scene of intrigae 
and treachery — ^the last act in that drama of falsehood and 
ambition which is for ever being enacted in this Eastern world. 

On the one side, Allaverdy's djring eyes beheld his beloved 
ffrand-nei>hew, Mirza Mahmnd, the adopted child of his old a^ 
dear to him as an odIv son, and whom he had installed as his 
snccessor two years before, with the Moorish name of Seranje-ad« 
Donlah, or the Lamp of Biches ; who was afterwards known as 
Suraja Donlah, by which title he made himself infamously re- 
nowned to all time. On the other side, the deathbed of the old 
Nabob was watched by his daughter — a woman of more than 
doubtful character, who had been married to her cousin, Shawa- 
mut Jung, and was now a childless widow.* 

There now remained but one possible pretender to the sove- 
reignty of Bengal, and this was a child of two years old, the 
orphan son of Suraja Doulah's younger brother. This infant's 
father had been adopted by the late Shawamut Jung, and the baby 
pretender was now in the hands of Allaverdy's daughter, the Be- 
gum, who had succeeded to her husband's treasures, and towards 
whom Suraja Donlah looked with the eye of hate and suspicion. 

The person who exercised most influence over the Begum was 
a Grentoo called Bajah Bullub, who had been Duan, or prime 
minister, to her husband. Suraja Doulah had given this man a 
taste of his Quality, having seized upon him, and, by imprison- 
ment and otner cruelties, endeavoured to force from him a full 
account of Shawamut Jung's treasures. This the faithful Grentoo 
resolutely refused, and was by-and-by set at liberty by the in- 
fluence of his mistress, who, as Allaverdy's daughter, had some 
power at court. 

Thus did matters stand at Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal,t 
when the imminence of the Nabob's end brought affairs to a 
crisis. Baja Bullub, trembling for the safetv of his treasures at 
Dacca, determined to remove with his worldly wealth and his 
famUy to a place of safety. But to effect this he was obliged to 
screen his real motives under a pretended access of piety. He 
therefore wrote to Mr. Watts, the chief of our English factory 
at Cassimbazar, hard by Muxadavad, informinff mm that his 
familv were going from Dacca to worship at Juggernaut, and 
would take Calcutta on their way, at which settlement ht 
sntreated their favourable reception. 

* 8u Appendix, Note B t N'ow callud Mo ori>n«dMi»«d. 
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In compiiance witli this request Mr. Watts wrote to on* 
president at Calcutta, and to Mr. Manningham, his junior in 
command. These let^rs arrived on the evening of the 13th 
of March, and during the absence of the president. They had 
bnt just reached C^cntta when Kissendass, the eldest son of 
Baja Bullnb, and the rest of the family, landed from the little 
fleet of boats that had conveyed them from Dacca. There was 
brief leisiwe for consideration, and the travellers were received 
with all possible courtesy. 

^ Mr. Holwell shook his head doubtfully when his people brought 
him the news of this unexpected arrival, as he and I lounged in 
an open veranda in the cool of the evening. 

** I don't like such visitors. Bob," he said gravely ; " and yet I 
own it would be awkward to refuse them hospitality. In Oriental 
politics it is hard to know what turn events may take. If the 
cegum, Shawamut Jung's widow, should succeed in getting 
her adopted brat proclaimed Nabob^and we know that Suraja 
Doulah 18 heartily detested by all classes — it would be well for 
the English to have secured her favour. But if, on the other 
hand, Suraja Doulah holds his own — which is more likely, since 
he has his paw upon the old Nabob's treasury, and sucks at 
nothing in the way of assassination — we shall mortally offend 
him by anything like protection of these Gentoos. Would to 
Heaven we had better defences. Bob, and a more energetic 
garrison ! for it strikes me this settlement is about as safe as 
a village built under the shadow of Yesuvius, or a chateau on 
the slope of Etna." 

It was on the day after this arrival that Omichund, the Gentoo 
merchant, came to wait upon my patron. This man's revenues 
had been considerably diminished during the last three years by 
the Company's withdrawal of the privileges he had so long en- 
joyed ; and to a mind so avaricious even the possession of vast 
wealth would fail to atone for this diminution of income. The 
dd man's influence had also been lessened, and his pride humi- 
liated by the Oompaiiy's ceasing to employ him as a mediator at 
the Durbar; 9T)d this, I doubt not, he felt no less keenly than 
his more substantial loss. 

His manner was even more servile than usual ; but I fancied 
I detected a sinister light in his eyes as he complimented Mr. 
Holwell, who gratified him with a piece of betel-nut wrapped 
in a leaf called |)awn, a kind of sw^tmeat much affected by the 
natives, and the mterchange of which is a token of friendship. 

Omichund had heard of our guests' arrival, and began at once 
tc discuss the subject. 

"Coinpany Safieb do well to receive Kissendass," he said. 
" Baja Bullub, the father of Eassendass, is great friends witJi 
Begtlm Saheb-—mtich very great frienas. Wicked people say 
'Qesum Ssheb is too much friends with Baiah Bullub; but 
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Omicliimd is no man to believe lies. If Begum Salieb and tho 
little cliild ^et into power, it will be good for the English Qont- 
pany ; but if not '* 

He stopped, and shook his head ominonsly, with his shining 
black eyes fixed on my patron's face. 

" If not, what P ** asked Mr. Holwell impatiently. 

" What should Omichund know, salieb ? " replied the old man 
with a crafty smile ; '* Omichund is less than no one. Company 
Saheb has not employed him at the Durbar these many years. 
His honourable masters have left off to trust to him. But he 
is an old man, and has much experience, and eyes that see and 
ears that hear. He has heard something." 

" What, man P " cried Mr. Holwell ; " for Heaven's sake don't 
stand croaking there like a bird of evH omen. Speak, raven ! " 

" I have heard what the Soubahdar Allaverdy said to his great- 
nephew, Suraja Doulah, not three days ago," said Omichund 
solemnly. " He has been long dyin£f, the old Soubahdar, but the 
hour is near. Siva, the destroyer, has his hand outstretched to 
seize the old Mahometan, and he will go to the lower hell of 
darkness with the spirits that know not Bramah. Not three 
days ago the old man sent for his adopted son, and it seemed 
that he had an unnatural strength lent him to enable him to 
give his last counsels to his heir. ' Lamp of Biches, light of my 
soul,' he said to Suraja, * I leave you a mission. It is to sweep 
the European off the &ce of Hindostan. They are a dangerous 
people, my son. Thejr make quarrels between the Hindoo kings, 
and profit by the strifes they raise. They make pretences, to 
seize and plunder the goods of the rulers of the south; and 
think not tney will leave you free from their depredations. The 
most dangerous of all are the English. I myself would have 
freed you from this danger, had Allah lengthened my days. 
The work, my son, must now be yours. The power of the 
English is great; they have lately reduced Angria, and pos- 
sessed themselves of his country. Suffer them not to have 
fortifications or soldiers : if you do, the country is not yours.'" 

Mr. Holwell affected to receive Omichund's information with 
entire equanimity ; but when the old man had paid his farewell 
compliments, and departed, I quickly saw that my patron was 
somewhat alarmed. I asked him whether it was not do ; and he 
answered me, after his wont, with perfect frankness. He had, 
indeed, by this time, elevated me to a position of confidence and 
"'friendship second only to that of a son. 

" Yes, Robert," he said, " I do fear Suraja Doulah. There is 
no tyrant so cruel, no despot so murderous, as a coward. Alla- 
verdy was capable of hellish treachery, but he was a brave man. 
When the hour of extreme peril arose, he cared not with what 
weapon he destroyed his enemy ; but he did not war against 
possible antajTonists. To be suspected by Suraja Doulah is to 
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be doomed. He feared tiie Depnty-govemor of DacctL, and 
midnight assassins removed the object of his fear. He feared 
Hassein Coolly Elhan, and Hassein Coolly was slaughtered at 
noontide in the streets of the city. In ms two uncles he saw 
probable opponents ; both are dead. K he fears the English, 
Heaven protect us a^^ainst a foe so seoret and so deadly ; for we 
have not the power to protect ourselves. From the sleep which 
we have slept for the last ten years, nothing short of a tnunder- 
clap will awaken us. It is quite possible the bolt is about to falL" 

Li little more than a month arfcer this interview, on the 9th of 
April, 1756, the Kabob Allaverdy died; and about the same 
date come a second letter &om Mr. Watts of Cassimbazar, 
recommending that Baja Bullub's family should no longer re- 
ceive protection in Calcutta, as affairs were now very doubtful. 

This prudent recommendation was unattended to, in spite of 
Mr. Holwell's remonstrances with his seniors in Council. It 
seemed, indeed, as if these gentlemen were benfc upon inviting 
the ruin which was so soon to overtake them. 

A private letter from Mr. Watts arrived about the same time, 
to warn our president that Smuja Doulah had spies at Calcutta ; 
that the weakness of its fortifications and garrison was the 
common talk of the Durbar, nay, even of the very streets and 
market-places of Muzadavad ; and that it behoved us to prevent 
such spies carrying their information daily to the Soubahdar's 
council-chamber. 

This letter was communicated by the president to Mr. Holwell, 
as Zemindar, who gave immediate orders at all the guarded 
landing-places that no one should be permitted to land or enfcez 
the town without a passport from him. Several suspected per- 
sons were arrested, and turned out of the place, and none 
admitted without a strict examination. My own suspicions 
pointed to a far more important person than any among those 
who were thus arrested. The English Company had made a 
powerful enemy for themselves in Omichund, whose pretended 
friendship 1 could not doubt was but a mask to hide his real 
feelings. A Hindoo, passionately fond of money, crafty, proud» 
and subtle, was of all created beings the least likely patiently to 
endure an injury such as the Company had inflicted upon him. 
We knew him to have ready access to the Durbar. Where els^ 
need we look for spies, when this hidden foe had the ear of the 
tyrant? 

I ventured to hint my suspicions to my patron, and found 
that his ideas on the subject fully coincided with my own. 

Within a few days of Suraja Doulah's accession, Omichund 
came to Mr. Holwell to inform him that Narain Sing, whose 
brother occupied a post of some importance about the person of 
the new Nabob, had got into Calcutta in the disguise of a 
European pedW, and ma at Omichund's house, wlieie ha 
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atfaited my patron's permisaion to visit bim. He brought a 
perwannah, or order, from the Nabob, demanding that Eaja 
BulluVs family should be immediately given up. In the ab* 
ience of the president and his second m authority, Mr. HolweU 
felt himself bound to receive this messenger. He came accord- 
itigly, and was entertained with all due respect ; but when he 
iendered hifl official document, Mr. Holwell prudently declined 
to receive it in the absence of the president, to whom the paper 
was addressed. By this means time was gained for delibera- 
tion; and on the president's return, which occurred the next 
morning, a council was immediately held to decide this impor- 
tant question. My patron had in the meantime discovered that 
the iNabob's messenger had been smuggled into the place bj 
the agency of Omichund — another suspicious fact agamst thui 
venerable Gentoo. 

The authorities of Calcutta now found themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma. The fortune of the hour was yet unde- 
cided. Should the Begum's cause prosper, it Would be fatal to 
offend her favourites: should she fail, it would be ruin to have 
iefied Suraja Doulah, 

In this difficulty the council decided that as Karain Sing had 
irtiolen like a thief into the settlement, his perwannah should not 
be received, and he was turned out of Calcutta witli contumely 
by unwise and insolent subordinates, who entertained themselves 
at the. spy's expense. A letter from the president to Mr. Wat ts 
at Cassrmbazar es^^aAued, and in a manner apologised for, this 
treatment. 

Not long were we suffered to remain ignorant of the mistake 
we had made. Allaverdy's widow, desirous of peace, prevail L-d 
upon her daughter to acknowledge Suraja Doulah, which con- 
cession was no sooner made than Snraja put the Begum und .r 
lock and key, and at once possessed himself of her palaces and 
t+feasures, together with the person of the baby pretender. 
Thus in a few hours perished all our hopet of favour from the 
family of Raja Bullub. 

Nor was the new Nabob slow to show us that we had little to 
expect from his friendship. Tidings from home of a breach be- 
tween England and France had at last aroused us from our 
torpor; and workmen were employed in repairing the parapet 
ana embrasures of the fort, togetner with the gun-carriages- 
all Borel J in need of reparation. ^ 

Ttiis most necesaary work — so imprudently deferred to the hour 
of imiT^iueTit danger — was but half done, when the president re- 
ed ved a |)erwannah from the Nabob, to the effect that he had 
been Inibrmed that we were building a wall and digging' p. large 
'iHch round the town of Calcutta, and commanding us to uebLst 
once fioin such works. 
^\m pre»ideiit immediately replied, that we had dug no ditch 
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lince the invasioii of the Morattoes ; that in the proB^^ect of a war 
i)etween France and England, we were anxious to prevent the 
possibility of snch a calamitj as that which had some years 
before overtaken our countrymen at Madras ; and for this end 
we were repairing our line of guns to the water-side. 

The result of this hasty answer was fatal. A war between 
the French and English was the very danger this craven-hearted 
prince had been taught to dread. 

After this the authorities at Calcutta endeavoured to soothe 
the Nabob's wrath with some slight concessions, and even went 
80 far as to destroy some of our few defences ; but without 
avail. Suraja Doulah still obstinately demanded that we 
should throw down a wall we had never built, and fill up ft 
ditch that had not been dug. 

On the 6th of June came rumours of calamity. The Com- 
pany's factory and fort at Cassimbazar had been invested by 
the Nabob, to whom Mr. "Watts had surrendered after a brief 
parley. With a garrison of less than fifty men, a deficiency of 
ammunition, and but a few small cannon, all more or less out of 
repair, it would indeed have needed the genius of Olive to en- 
counter so powerful a besieger. Yet had the garrison but held 
ont for ever so short a period, the time gamed would have 
been invaluable to us at Calcutta; since, had the Nabob's 
march been deferred but a few days, the season of heavy rains 
would have commenced, and the country have become ahnost 
impassable for troops and cannon 

So deeply did Ensign Elliot, the commanding officer at Cas- 
simbazar, feel the humiliation of tins tame surrender, that he 
shot himself through the head, whereby at least he escaped the 
fate of his men, who were all put in irons and marched off to 
the common gaol at Mnxadavad. So much clemency had we 
to expect from the new Nabob. 

Dark was the gloom which now brooded over Calcutta. In 
every countenance appeared the common expectation of a swift- 
approaching peril. With some it took the form of fear, and 
many a ime face was to be seen in the streets and on the 
fort, for Suraja Doulah had the reputation of being a man to 
whom cruelty was a favourite pastime: and who could tell 
what hellish ingenuity he might exercise to make the cup of 
death unnaturally bitter? 

With some bold spirits, however, this crisis was a period of 
feverish excitement. Warriors by nature, these poor untutored 
heroes sniffed the scent of battle from afar, and were glad. 

Amongst these was Philip Hay. I talked with him after the 
evil tidings had come from Cassimbazar, and found him in ex- 
cellent spirits. However bitterly I had suffered from this man, 
there were times when I was compelled to admire his marvellouf 
equanimity of temper. He had borne his dreary life during the 
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last foar jean with consnmmate cheerftdness, and had ingra- 
tiated himself into the favour of his offices, from whom he nad 
■peedilj picked np any mlHtary knowledge they were willine to 
impart. His ffood conduct had advanced him from the rank of 
a private to uiat of corporal, in which position he was more 
than a match for the tracnlent Irish sergeant, Mr. 0*Blagg. 
Between Haj and myself friendly relations had steadily con- 
tinned, despite onr altered positions. He had seen mv good 
fortune without envy — nay, indeed, I believe with a lazy Idnd of 
satisfaction, as releasing ms conscience from the burden of my 
ruin. He could now rub his hands cheerily, and say, " EgadL 
Bob, 'tis the old Scripture story of Joseph and his brethren over 
again. My selling you into slavery has made your fortune." 

Meanwhile, I on my part had never omitted to do him a 
service when the opportunity arose; and though my small 
influence had not gamed him much promotion, it had secured 
him some trifling beneflts, for which he was needlessly gratefuL 

I found him lounging on one of the batteries, and loddng up 
the Hooghly with an eager expression in his eyes. 

*' Well, Bob," he cried, as I approached, " I think we are 
near the end of this dead calm. Be sure the taking of Cassim- 
bazar was but the first act in a stirring tragedy, and we shall 
soon hear the thunder of the Nabob's ^ns." 

"I think the French have taught these Eastern tyrants not 
to count too much upon their ponderous artillery, which they 
can but fire once in a quarter of an hour. It was said in the 
Deccan the other day mat Bussy's musketry drew smoke from 
the Morattoes* breasts, and sacrificed hecatombs upon the fire- 
altars of the French. Depend upon it, they have begun to 
awaken to the power of European artillery." 

'* But not such artillery as ours. Bob. The Nabob knows our 
tftrc^gth to a gun, and knows he can crash us; and, what is 
more» meant to do it, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh. So much the 
better, eaj I. Welcome the struggle. Let us not walk meekly 
into this Indian lion's jaws, like those poor cravens of Cassim- 
ba^ar. Gi^e us a hard fight and a bloody death, if needs be 
so that lii story may record how one handful of Englishmen 
were found to defy the Eastern tiger. Do you know what I 
would do if I were commandant of the fortP " 

'* I cannot conceive what original piece of strategy your 
h«TOJc geiiius might devise." 

" I would collect every ounce of powder we could scrape to- 
gether — ^and the Lord Knows it would not be much — in the 
cellars bdow the fort, and blow fort, factory, and Englishmen to 
iha Htarsj before the Nabob's black devils should enter our gates." 

''It would be a more heroic ending than the capitulation of 

Madras, and hardly a more costly one, and as a last resource 

iis:ht fairly be tned. ^ut when we have used all our ani9- 
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powder in defending dnrselves, we shall not have tlie means for 
a public snicide. Alas 1 Phil, I fear a more ignoble end awaits 
tlie English in Bengal 1 " . . 

Upon this we parted, with a friendly nod of fai«well; I being 
obliged to retnm to mj patron's honse, where my services 
might at any time be wanted to copy or translate a letter, or 
for some other small business detail. Mr. Holwell was now 
oonstanlly backwards and forwards between his honse and the 
oonncil*chamber, where all the excitement of expectation and 
uncertainty prevailed. 

Now that danger was at onr very doors, there was at least 
some show of activity. Letters demanding reinforcements were 
deupatched to Madias and Bombay, but with Httle or no hope 
that help could reach ns at either station in time, since the sea 
was closed by the south monsoon for the present, and the journey 
by land was the work of a month. Nor did we shrink from 
the humiliation of asking nearer aid from the French and Dutch ; 
only to meet with contumely and disappointment from both. 
W* had no resource, therefore, but in our own feeble numbers, 
rniese, augmented by militia, amounted to scarce five hundred 
men, two-thirds of whom were Torpases, Armenians, and Portu- 
guese inhabitants, of whose temper or constancy we knew 
nothing. Our Indian matchlock-men were inci'eased to fifteen 
hundred, and we now lost no time in storing provisions and 
erecting such works of defence as we were capable of oonstruot^ 
ing at so abort a notice. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

TABA. 

Now was enacted a tragic drama, in which I was destined to 
play a strange part. Nearly a week had gone by since the 
ratal news from Gassimbazar. The Nabob and his army were 
on tiie road to Calcutta, advancing with so impatient a haste 
on the part of their vengeftil master that many of the troops 
fell a sacrifice to the fif'rceness of an almost tropical sun. 
During this interval the president and Mr. Holwell had kept a 
sharp watch upon the movements of Omichund, who was now 
suspected as tne hidden instigator of all this mischief. They 
did not watch in vain. On the 13th of June a letter was inter- 
cepted, addressed to Omichund by the Nabob's chief spy, and 
ackising him at once to place his Measures and effects Deyo&d 
the reach of danger. 

This was considered decisive evidence of the Gentoo mer- 
chant's peifidy. As he happened, unluckily for himself, to vint 
the president shortiv after the stoppage of this letters-having 
probably heard of the circumstance by one of those sidewindfi 
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of treachery wbich are ever blowing about in the East — he wat 
at once placed under arrest and confined in the fort^ while a 
guard of twenty men were despatched to his house to prevent 
the removal of his effects. 

"With this sinister event closed the 14th of June. On the evening 
of the 16th I left my office, where I had been workingbusily all day 
under my employer's direction, sorting and arranging papers in 
^eald packets in readiness for their sudden removal. I was 
folieved by the change from the tropical heat of the day, which 
even our wetted blinds could not exclude, to the comparative 
coolness of evening, and strolled along the streets of Calcutta 
in a hstless, mechanical way, thinking of our desperate position, 
and imagining the contrast between the sluggish quiet of the 
half-built town — where vagabond dogs were squabbling in the 
gutter, and noisy cranes performing Iheir wonc of scavengers, 
and here and there a lazy Gentoo shuffling from his shop to a 
neighbour's, or a dirty fakir sc[uatting on the muddy path, 
absorbed in his pretended devotions — with the dread scene of 
warfare that must ere long be enacted in those very streets. 

In such an idle meditative mood I walked a distance of three 
miles from the fort, and by-and-by found myself near Mr. Omi- 
chund's house, that splendid habitation which I had once 
entered at a time of festival, and the image of which had ever 
since remained imprinted on my mind as the picture of some 
fairy palace in the tales of the Arabiom Nights, Under what 
an altered aspect was I now to behold it ! 

A great crowd had gathered round the gilded gates, and a 
hundred voices rent the air in a confused clamour as I drew 
near. Nor was the excitement of the crowd without sufficient 
cause. A volume of flame and smoke had just bur&t from the 
open roof of the quadrangle, and loud and shrill from every hp 
arose the cry of " fire ! " 

I asked one of the bystanders how the fire had arisen. 

" I know not, saheb," the man replied in Bengalee; " there 
has been a fight between Omichund's servants — Omichund has 
many servanta, three hundred servants — and the Company 
sabeVs guards, and there has been much people killed. 
Hazarimull, Omichund's brother, and steward of nis house, 
had hidden himaclf in the women's apartments, and the Com- 
pany'^ guardJi went to seize him." 

The dame and smoke mounted higher from the open roof, and 
abovQ the clamour of the crowd I heard the agonized shrieks of 
¥romen within \h^ burning house. 

" Great God ! the women are there," I cried. 

** Yes," the Gentoo answered coolly, " much women in the 
house — ^Omichuud's daughters and grand-daughters. They all 
Mve in the house." 

I remembejr<»d those latticed apartments which Mr. HolweU 



had pointed out to me on the might of the nS>tch, and without 
another thought I broke thrpugh the passive crowd, whose 
shrill exclamations in Bengalee sounded like the chatter of a 
fiock of parrots, and entered the central hall of the liouse. 

Happily the fire had btit just broken out, for in Calcutta this 
vlement of destruction is doubly fearful, so swift is the progress 
of the flames where there is so little to check them. But 
though the fire had yet attacked only one comer of the nailery, 
a universal scene of ruin met my gaze. The fray had been a 
severe one, many being wounded on each side ; and it is only to 
be wondered that our own guard were not slaughtered to a man, 
since the odds were fifteen to one against them. 

By the time I made my way into the centre of the court, 
those piercing shrieks of terror-stricken women which I had 
heard without the gate had subsided, or were smothered by the 
groans and execrations of the peons, or native servants, who 
were crowded on the staircases and in the great open hall. 

Pushing my way through a swarm of these wretches, I came 
upon a sergeant of our own troops, who was leaning wounded 
against the marble basin of a fountain. 

He staggered to his feet and grasped me by the arm. 

" Oh, for Gk)d*s sake, sir, do something to stop those black 
devils ! " he cried ; " they are murdering the women up yonder." 

" Murdering the women P " 

" Yes ; butchering them in cold blood. One of Omichund's 
head peons, a man of high caste, has set fire to the house, and 
is slaughtering those helpless creatures to save them from the 
pollution of an honest Englishman's touch. Half our men ar^ 
wounded, the rest mad with rage— there is no one can stop the 
hellish work. Hark!" 

He pointed upwards as a long wild cry of despair rang out 
above our heads. I dashed towards the staircase, mounted 
with a rush, and broke through the first door I came to. It 
opened into the women's apartoients, which commnnicated with 
each other in a long range of gaily-decorated rooms, with gaudy 
oainted ceilings and bnght lattices, walls hung with muslin 
ttraperies, divans covered with rich embroidered stufis, and in 
every comer the clumsy bepainted and begilded image of Door- 
gah, with her ten arms ; or Siva, seated on his white bull, the 
symbol of purity and dominion ; or Sukee, the Hindoo Ceres, 
crowned with grain ; or Bam, the protector of empires, encircled 
with a snake, and riding on a monkey. 

A glance showed me these things in the first two roomp 
through which I {)assed. Of human life or death both these 
were empty ; but in the third room I came upon a spectacle 
the like of which has seldom frozen the heart of an Englishman. 

Five women, all in the bloom of youth, lay stretched on the 
fldor and divans, stabbed to deai^ For a £ow thrilling mo- 
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mcnU 1 bent over each with the faint hope that among these 
victims of pagan prejudice some might yet be saved; but, alas! 
in eveiy breast the vital spark was extinct. For a moment I 
paused to listen. I heard the hoarse clamour of men's voices 
m the coui-t below, but upon this upper floor all was silence ; 
the hellish work was done. 

I passed on, appalled bj this unsurpassable horror. In the 
two following chambers I found eight more women, thirt^n in 
all, massacred by the fury of the misguided wretch who doubt- 
less thought that by this barbarous act he was securing his 
master's household from the abomination of the Christian's 
accursed touch, and further, procuring for his victims a swift 
trauKition to the heights of heaven, without the preliminary 
ordeal of those five worlds of purgation through which the soui 
despfitched under ordinary circumstances must needs travel. 

The bigotry which will caste its victims beneath the obscene 
car of the Hmdoo Moloch, or enable them to be swung in mid- 
air by an iron hook thrust through the muscles of the spine, ie 
an unknown Quantity; and I had less reason to be surprised 
by this dreadful scene than to regret that it should have been 
caused, however indirectly, by the policy of the English Company. 

While I stood, as if transfixed, gazing blankly upon the scene 
of ruin, a long hollow groan of human agony startled my ear, and 
looking in the direction whence it came, 1 perceived by the move- 
ment of a curtain that some sufferer yet lingered in the agony 
of death. I sprang towards the spot, pulled aside the curtain, 
and discovered a JELindoo servant lying close to the wall, 
desperately wounded, and with a bloody dagger grasped in his 
hand. 

He rolled his black eyes towards me with a hideous expres- 
sion of hate. 

" Away ! " he cried ; " avaunt, accursed Englishman I 
Leave me to die by the wounds this hand has inflicted ; or, if 
I am destined to live, be sure I shall be an instrument to 
exeiiiitG vengeance on your hated race. Was it not enough 
that the glory of Hindostan should be. trampled beneath the 
foot of the Mahometan invader ? Was it not enough that the 
nigged hordes of Tamerlane should sweep over the mountains 
that defended the sons and successors of Bramah P Was it not 
enough that the universal monarchy of India should be broken 
and fipniled by the lying followers of a false prophet, and the 
gfonous reign of Vicram blotted out like a forgotten dream by 
these Tartar destroyers of our gods; nay, the holy temnle of 
Benares buried beneath the impious shrine of our usurpers r Is 
this last degradation to be worse than the first, and our masters' 
daagliters defiled by the eaters of sheep and oxenP Sooner 
Qay Sivrat the destroyer, blast us with the murderous breath of 
iieiant nostrils 1" 
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•*Wliat!*' I cn>d, "are you ILe barbarons slangliterer ot 
yonder helpless women P " 

" Yes," answered this madman ; •* and were there fifty more, 
my hand should slay them, rather than they should fall into 
the power of your unholy race." 

" Mistaken wretch, they would have suffered no harm from 
US," I answered. 

" What ! " he cried, " are your soldiery so pure that you can 
answer for their treatment of my master's household ? or has 
my master received such kindness from the English traders he 
has served as shall warrant his women in trusting themselves 
to their mercy P You lock him in your prison without allowing 
him an hour to bid his children good-bje or give orders to his 
household, and then yoa send your soldiers hither to ravage the 
house of the man who has served you faithfully for thirty 
years, and whose service you reject with scorn at the first 
whisper of a slanderer." 

To this effect did the wounded wretch address me, in very 
pure Hindostanee. He was a young man, with a powerful 
frame, and features which, when undistorted by pain, must 
have been sincrularly handsome. 

I left him in utter disgust, yet not without some sense of 
ihame for the proceedings of my masters. That Omichund 
was a traitor, I had little doubt, and his imprisonment in the 
fort an act of common prudence justified by the occasion ; but 
1 considered the attack upon his house an act of violence at 
once unwarrantable and unwise. 

The fire had been by this time extinguished, but the apart? 
ments I next entered were filled with smoke, through which the 
lamps glimmered faintly. In the first of these I groped for 
some time, half suffocated by the foul atmosphere, and found 
nothing; but immediately on entering the second, I stumbled 
aeainst a prostrate form, and for the moment suj^sed I had 
fallen upon another victim to the peon's fury. 

I knelt down and raised the inanimate figure in my arms. 
The form was slender as that of a child, and lay quite lifeless 
across my shoulder, as I bore my light burden from that suffo- 
cating atmosphere, overjoyed to feel the faint flutter of a heart 
which I had supposed to be stilled for ever. 

As I returnea towards the room where I had left the wounded 
peon, it flashed upon me that to carry my burden thither was 
but to convey a new victim to that murderous fanatic. For a 
few moments I paused, at a loss what to do. I knew not yet 
whether the helpless creature in my arms was wounded to death, 
and this faint throb I felt only the last expiring struggle, or 
whether animation was but suspended by the suffocating smoke. 
To be seen attempting to carry her from that house would be U 
doom her to instant deatlu and in all likelihood to perish with hei 
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Castmg A rapid glance around tlie chamber in which I etood, 
I perceived that besides the lattices opening upon the conrt, 
there were windows on the opposite side, cortained with em- 
broidered mnslin. To tear aside the draperies, and survey the 
prospect from one of these windows was tne work of an instant. 
Thank God ! here there seemed a chance of escape. The win- 
dow opened on a balcony and veranda, whence a night of steps 
led down to the garden, an extensive area of highly-cnltivatei 
ground, on which Omichond had spent much care and money. 

I was sufficiently fsuniliar with the geography of Calcutta to 
know that this garden was bounded on one side by the Morattoe 
ditch, on the other by the garden bdonging to that harpy, 
Govindram Metre, who possessed a handsome house next to that 
of Omichund. Could 1 but cross the garden unperceived, I might 
return to Fort William by the unfrequented road whidi followed 
the line of the Morattoe boundary, a road which was guarded 
by our own men, by whose aid I might perchance obtain a 
hiackerry, in which to convey my helpless burden to the fort. 

I opened the window, ran down the steps and into the garden, 
where the stars were shining upon the rich Oriental foliage, 
and where I heard the shrill cries of the jackals in the country 
beyond, like the voices of children at play. A huge vampire 
bat brushed across my face as I turned into one of the dark 
walks, and for the moment blinded me. 

A kind of instinct guided me to the part of the garden which 
I wanted to reach ; and here I found a ^te, guarded by a topa^ 
in our service, who was lounging at ms post, igjnorant o^ or 
indifferent to, the work of ruin going on so near mm. 

Now, for the first time, I paused to look upon the creature I 
had perchance snatched from the jaws of death. The night air 
had revived her senses. The heavy lids were slowly liftcJi from 
large dark eyes, which gazed upon me with a look of mingled 
fear and wonder. 

" Save them ! " she cried with a shudder, in that Indian lan- 
guage which was now familiar to me as my own, — ** save them, or 
he will slaughter them all — mother, sisters, all dead ! Ah, why 
not Tara also P Shall Tara live when all she loves are slain P 

I saw the poor creature's senses were yet wandering, and 
tried to soothe her wflii broken words of comfort, such as one 
speaks to a child, but made no attem{)t to enlighten her as ta 
her real position. She seemed to me, indeed, scarce more than 
a child, and I had seen too little of Hindoo women of high caste 
not to be surprised by her beauty, which was perfect of its type, 
combining as it did the pure Imes of the Greek with the nch 
colouring of the Asiatic. 

It was not in this moment, however, that I awoke to a full 
sense of her loveliness. I thought now only of saviv^g her, and 
basteDAd onward to a point waere the topaz had told me J 
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miglit possibly £nd that species of coach drawn by oxen whicb 
the natives call a hackerry. I was fortnsate enough to find 
snch a vehicle, in which I placed my hapless companion, who 
had by this time fully recovered consciousness, and besousht 
me most piteously to take her back to the house where her 
mother and sisters were lying. 

I explained that to do this would be to carry her straight to 
death, and told her that I would convey her to some English 
ladies, who would succour and protect her. 

She thanked me, but I could perceive she felt a sense o\ 
shame in my companionship, to which her despair alone ren- 
dered her comparatively indifferent. I *:ook my beauteous 
charge straight to Mr. Holwell, assured that from him I should 
receive the wisest counsel and the most generous help. He was 
inexpressibly shocked by the catastrophe which I described to 
him ; but aiter having assured the weeping damsel of his pro- 
tection, he drew me aside, and I could see that my adventure 
was somewhat distasteful to him. 

"Upon my word, Bob, thou art an unlucky fellow!" he 
exclaimed ; "for thy most generous instincts only lead thee 
into mischief. If anything could comphcate our relations with 
that crafty knave Omichund, it is this chivaJrous rescue of his 
granddaughter. Be sure he will swear that the whole affair 
yonder was a planned thing to enable you English Paris to 
ravish this Asiatic Helen. Were it not inhuma.n to harbour 
such a thought, I should be inclined to wish the poor child had 
perished wiui the rest of her family. But I will take her at 
once to Mrs. Witherington — a kind soul, as you know — who 
will keep your fair Hindoo in hiding till we can decide what is 
best to be done with her." 

Mrs. Witherington was the wife of one of the civil servants of 
the factory, a good, matronly creature, whom I knew and re- 
spected. To her house Mr. Holwell conducted the weepiiif 
Indian eirl ; but before the dear child was removed by him, sht 
approa<3ied me suddenly, and falling on her knees at my feet, 
lilted her clasped hands towards me with a pathetic grace that 
touched me to the heart. 

"Think not Tara is ungrateful," she said, in that native 
language which sounded peculiarly melodious &om her lips* 
•*or that she win ever forget the brave Englishman who has 
saved her. Ah, no, Saheb, she is not ungrateful — she is only 
despairing. She has lost all — all I " 

Her voice was here made inarticulate by the sobs that well- 
nigh choked her. I raised her from tne ground, and Mr. 
Holwell, with a gentle force, removed her. He brought a dark 
cloak of his own, in which he wrapped this white-robed maiden, 
and, thus enveloped, was able to conduct her unobserved to Mr, 
Witherington*8 hoa«e which was fortunately near at hand. 
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The nexii daj, the 15th of June, was spent in frantic efforii 
to erect works of defence, which might wisely have been pre- 
pared in the long leisure of the last eight years, but which it 
was alike hopeless and nseless now to att^pt. Such an en- 
deavour was, however, made; and now that the enemy was at 
the door, the civil and militsuy commanden of the settlement 
showed themselves mightily energetic. 

I had at the banning of onr troubles enlisted myself among 
the wiilififL, and am proud to declare my association with a body 
of men who proved themselves more than equal to the better- 
trained military in courage, skill, and patience. With these 
gentlemen I spent the b^ P^^ ^^ ^® ^J ^^ drill, and was 
amused by the eagerness of many a young Alexander who 
scarce knew one end of his gun from the other. 

Even while thas employed I could not keep my thoughts from 
Omichund and his lovely granddaughter. The images of the 
Indian girl, so helpless and desolate in her strange home, and of 
the old man in his prison, haunted me with a painful persistency. 

When I met my patron in the evening at our melancholy 
dinner, he gave me a sad account of Omichund's condition. 

*' I knew that the tidings of his calamity must soon reach him," 
said Mr. Hoi well, " and thought it best he should receive the news 
from my lips, with such extenuation as I could urge of our own 
share in the event. I found the old man pacing his pnson-chamber 
— which is one of the bedt rooms in the fort — ^uke some caged 
tiger, and it was some minutes before he would listen to me with 
any show of reason. He was most bitter in his denunciations 
of what he called our English perfidy, violently asseverated his 
innocence of any underhand dealings with the Nabob or the 
Nabob's people, and declared that — after profiting largely by his 
devotion and services — we had used him with unexampled cruelty 
and were bent on reducing him to beggary. * You envy me my 
hard- won wealth,* he cried, with a piteous whine, * and would 
see me end my days as a mendicant m the streets of Calcutta.' 

" This was before he knew the fate of his household P" I asked. 

" It was. Not once did he question me about his family. 
His ever) thought was of his treasures, and of these he raved 
like the veriest madman. Our detention of him at the fort wat 
a trick to enable us to plunder his house. We were robbers, 
nothin g but robbers. I bade him be calm, and summon all his for- 
titude to enable him to bear what I had to tell, since a worse 
calamity than the plunder of his treasures had fallen upon his 
house ; and then I told him what had happened, defendmg the 
policy of the president, who had but sought to guard against 
the secret removal of his possessions. My tidings produced a more 
awful effect than I had anticipated. He fell on a sudden from 
/oud raving to a kind of stupor, and glared at me with glassy 
eyes in utter silence. I stopped wiSi him for a long time, 
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eadeaTotii-mg bj eveiy means I knew to comfort, or, at least, to 
win him to speak freely of his affliction; but in vain. For the 
space of an hour, as I believe, he sat silent, statue-like, gazing 
now at me, now into space, with the most awful look I ever 
beheld in mortal eyes. At last his limbs stirred faintly, with a 
shivering motion, and he whispered between his clenched teeth, 
•And tins too I owe the English. ' " 

" Good heavens ! " I exdamied indignantly ; " it is no fault of 
ours that the chief of his servants is a bigot and a madman." 

" True, Bob ; and this I tried to explain to him, but might 
as usefully have argued with the monsoon. He waved me from 
him, and with his stony gaze fixed upon blank space, cried 
aloud, like some prophet of old, 'The day shall come when 
English maidens shall fear the power of the Hindoo despoiler, 
and when the blood of your children and your children's 
children shall be shed in pavment of that which was spilt last 
night!' In this mood I left him, after entreating that all 
kindness and attention should be shown to him by those who 
have the care of the prison." 

" And you did not tell him of his granddaughter's escape P " 

" No, Robert ; for I saw he was in no mood to be consoled by 
that single rescue, and I feared that, to his suspicious mind, 
the circumstance would tell against us. It will be safer to let 
him know the truth by-and-by." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BOLT PALLS. 

KfiXT morning, the 16th of June, brought ns tidings of the 
Nabob's approach. His army had crossed the river from 
Hooghly on the previous day, in a vast fleet of boats, and were 
fast beaming down on us — an armament as mighty in proportion 
to our numbers as that barbaric host which descended on the 
sea-sands of Marathon two thousand years before ; and we, alas ! 
had no Aristides. Now, for the first time in my life, I beheld 
the horror and confusion of war ; and piteous was the scene 
which Calcutta presented to my unaccustomed eyes. Fear 
took possession of every breast. The Gentoo inhabitants who 
had not already fled abandoned their houses, carrying such 
possessionp as they could, and flying they knew not whiuier, to 
escape the wrath of the tyrant; though what offence these, or 
we ourselves, had committed against ouraja Doulah I cannol 
eonceive. While the Gentooa thus scattered themselves, the 
Portuguese, to the number of two thousand, flocked to the forti 
where men, women, and children were indiscriminately ad* 
mitted, together with the Englishwomen, who ^ exchanc^ed the 
doubtful shelter of their houses for the comparative security of 
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Fort William. And nxrw military and militia were oitierod to 
their posts, from the northermnost of wldch the yaa of the 
Nabob's army was descried at mid-day. 

I will not enter into the details of the siege that gave Cal- 
cutta into the hands of our bloodthirsty foe. A full account of 
the many errors and blunders which assisted our defeat has 
been published by my friend Mr. Holwell, who, as second in 
command, held one of the most dangerous outposts on the 
second and busiest day of our defence. That we had among us 
many brave men, there can be no doubt — ^from the gallant cap- 
tain who perished in our subsequent most cruel a^ony of the 
Black Hole, to the fiery young civilian, who, on findmg himself 
cut off from his party, rerased quarter, and contrived to demolish 
five of the enemy- in a hand-to-hand fight before he fell. Bat 
that we had amongst us not one great soldier is, alas ! equally 
true. What might not have been achieved for us, had tJiere 
been time to call CHve to our aid ! One hour of his presence 
might have saved us a hundred errors and a shameful fate; but 
Providence had willed it otherwise, and Olive onlylanded at Fort 
St. David on the day that witnessed the fall of Fort William. 

Our errors were too numerous for detail, as the weakness of 
our defences is almost beyond description. A body of men who 
might have done wonders in the close (quarters of Thermopylae 
were scattered wide, as on the plains ot Babylon ; or, in plain 
words, instead of concentrating our forces at the fort, we at- 
tempted to hold three paltry batteries, which had been hastily 
erected on the land-sides of the city, each at some three hundred 
yards from the fort. Mr. Holwell was second in conmiand at 
one of these posts; I had a subordinate rank at another; and 
from this moment both of us were as actively engaged in the 
defence as if we had held His Majesty's commission. 

The first day closed with something like a triumph on the 
English side, owing to the valiant conduct of Ensign Pischard, 
who at midnight took his party across a rivulet, surprised four 
thousand of the enemy wrapt in slumber, spiked their guns, 
drove them from their quarters, and returned to his ffUtion 
without the loss of a man. 

The second day witnessed a defence as desperate as it was 
unavailing. The murderous wretch whose work I had beheld, 
Juggernaut Sing, Omichund's chief servant, had caused himself, 
wounded as he was, to be set on a horse, and he now appeared 
leading on the enemy to the weakest points of our defences, 
displaying superhuman ferocity, and a fiendish ingenuity in his 
endeavours to secure our ruin. 

The struggle beffan with the break of day, and raged long 
and furiously at the batteries and in the streets, where the 
enemy got possession of several houses, from the windows of 
whirh tiiey harassed us with a perpetual fire of small-armn. 
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Towards eveninfr the batteries were abatidoned, after inucli 
loss on onr part, and a far greater wapte of human life on the 
bide of the enemy, whose in^hanstible nnmbers were scarcely to 
be weakened by slaughter. At dusk the English had retreated 
to the fort, the retirement to which point was not effected 
without difficulty. The abandonment of the batteries, upon 
which much reliance had been placed, was the signal for a 
kind of panic. The fort was noisy with the clamours and 
groans oi the Portuguese, who revealed their craven natures 
without compunction ; while the Armenian militia. were worse 
than useless m this hour of periL The English were still un- 
daunted ; and little did I expect to see their spirits fail, let the 
issue of affairs be what it might. 

At two o'clock in the morning a solemn council of war was 
held, to which civilians as well as military were admitted ; but, 
with a lamentable weakness on the part of our chiefs, we were 
allowed to disperse, after a debate of two hours, in a state of 
indecision as to whether we should immediately escape to the 
ships, or hold out for another day. With the hrst ghmmer of 
morning the enemy's cannonade began, while their matchlock- 
men fired incessantly upon our yet inhabited houses, as well as 
on the bastions and ramparts. Ensign Pischardand his gallant 
party took possession of the Governor's house, but in a few 
nours returned to the fort wounded; on which our men were 
recalled from our few remaining outposts. These were imme- 
diately seized by the enemy ; ana the panic within the garrison 
increased with every moment. 

Now arose a scene of dire confusion in the endeavour to dis- 
pose safely of the wretched Portuguese women and children, 
whose pi-esenoe had bo intensified the horror of our situation. 
We had but small means of shipping-off these poor creatures, 
many boats having deserted under cover of night. To the few 
that remained the nelpless wretches rushed helter-skelter, heed- 
less of all attempts to preserve discipline. The result was fatal : 
several boats were swamped by the weight of their crew, and 
the poor creatures drowned or immediately sacrificed to the 
enemy, who remorselessly slaughtered such as floated to shore 
alive. These black demons had taken possession of the houses 
and enclosures along the bank of the river, whence they discharged 
%e-arrows in+o the DudaVy and other vessels. 

The Englishwomen had by this time embarked on board the 
.Juddiyj with several of the garrison. These, alarmed by the 
fire-arrows,^stead of returning to the fort, removed the ship 
three miles down the river to Govindpore, on their own respon- 
sibility. The contagion of this example spread but too fast. 
All the other vessels weighed anchor and sailed after the ship ; 
wh^e many of the militia, appalled by this sudden desertien, 
made haste to abandon the shore. Amonur the military whc 
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kftd left iu m cluurge of the women, and woe too prudent t* 
TCtam, wae m j old enem j. Sergeant O'Blagg. The experienee 
of the siege had oonrinced me that this gentleman's hercssa 
went no &rther than the employment of big words, and a bellow- 
ing, balljing manner to his in^eriois. In actire aenrioe he pre- 
lemd tlie better part of Talonr. 

Mr. Holwell's plate, jewels, and papers had been embarked in 
the DtUgenee Snow daring the prerions erening. He and I 
were now together on the ramparts — a post of no small danger 
— and I couM see bj his manner that ne was prepared for the 
worst. The Governor had nntQ this moment been firm, and, 
although no soldier, had exposed himself to danger with con- 
siderable spirit; but at this crisis he seems to have lost all 
fortitode, and seeing his friends embarking in the two solitary 
boats that remained, and being farther disheartened by the 
insnbordination of his men, and the tidings that onr little re 
maining gpinpowder was nnfit for nse, he forgot at once the 
grave responsibilities of his position and the dictates of honour, 
and joined in the ignoble flight. The news of this last disgrace 
was brought to us oy Philip Hay, who had fought like a devil 
throughout the siege, and whose powder-bla(S:ened face was 
scarcely recognizable this morning. 

" Did you ever see such a set of curs. Bob P" exclaimed Mr. 
Holwell, as the Budaly and the smaller vessels disappeared 
irom our jgaze. 

"But it is sniely only a feint, sir," I answered; "they are 
coming back P'' 

" Yes, Bob, when Calcutta is a heap of ashes, and they are 
brought back as captives of the Soubahdar. Be sure they will 
Eiever return of their own accord. They have left us to perisht 
kd ; that is what it means." 

We went into the fort, where the remaining inhabitants 
Booked around my patron, loud in the expression of their in- 
dignation against the deserters. 

" You have always been true to our interests, Holwell," cried 
the eldest member of Council remaining among us ; "I resign 
mj right of command in vour favour." 

A loud cheer signified the general approval of this decision. 

Mr. Holwell cjuietly accepted the onerous duty thus assigned 
him, thanked his superior and the rest for their confidence, and 
marched straight to the western gate leading to the river, whither 
1 followed, with Philip Hay and some others. 

" We will have no more deserters. Bob," said our new (Gover- 
nor ; " and when we leave Fort William, it shall be together, and 
in a decent soldierly manner." 

A ship which had been stationed at the northern redoubt still 
remained, and to this vessel Mr. HolweU despatched an ofiroer 
in a boat, with orders to the captain to brins: her down to the 
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foirt. Jiiut this last liopo was destined to fifcil tis,— -the ship 
•truck upon a sandbank, and was at once abandoned bj her crew. 

We watched this catastrophe with a groan of despair, but did 
not the less vigorously defend our feeble post. Towards after- 
noon the enemy's fire abated, and they amused themselves by 
burning such of the adjacent houses as did not command our 
ramparts. No longer harassed by their incessant fire, we spent th« 
greater part of the afternoon and ensuing night in throwing out 
signals for the return of the ships ; but neither flags by day nor 
signal-fires by night would tempt these cravens back to us ; yet 
a single sloop with fifteen men on board might have dropped 
under our walls during the night and saved ever}*^ one ot us. 

In that long day and night of suspense I had but one source 
of consolation ; and that was in the knowledge that the poor 
Kttle Gentoo maiden I had rescued was safe on board the Du- 
daly, where Mrs. Witherington had taken her among her children 
and native nurses, for one of whom she had easily passed in the ^ 

confusion of the embarkment. < 

While the signal-lights were vainly burning, Philip Hay and 
I p£U5ed one of the terraces, and talked over our situation. In 
the failure of our rescue by the vessels now lying at Gavtndpore, 
death seemed inevitable; and we could not refrain from a shudder 
as we wondered what agonizing form of death the Soubahdar*s 
ingenuity might devise for us. 

*' I have always thought there was something heroic in being 
blown from the mouth of a cannon," said the imperturbable 
Philip; " and the sensation, if unpleasant, must be brief. But 
I doubt if Suraja Doulah will not reserve so dignified a mode 
for Holwell and our superiors. These Mahometans have a 
knack of putting out an enemy's eyes ; but I fancy that is an 
honourable torture they only confer upon near relations. And 
then there is the slow poison of the pouat — that too is a privilege 
allowed only to kindred. But no doubt this Oriental Caligula 
has numerous modes of executing such small fry as our humble 
selves, for the titillation of that fine artistic sense of cruelty 
with which he is said to be gifted. I have somewhere heard 
that in the old Hindoo law a man who assaults a magistrate 
shall be punished as if he had murdered a hundred Brahmins, 
and, a spike being thrust through him, shall be roasted alive. 
Perhaps the Nabob may choose to dress us in Hindoo fashion.*' 

Before daybreak, the enemy swarmed to the attack in greater 
numbers than ever; and Mr. Holwell, moved by the entreaties 
of the weaker spirits among us, consented to treat with our 
adversary. I went with him to Omichund, whom he had not 
seen since the day on which he had been the bearer of such 
Itttal news. 

We found the old man singularly calm and reasonable. 

** J have oomo to ask your aid, Omichund,*' Mr. Holwell bc^ran 
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at onoe. ** We bave been abandoned by the greater number of 
our people, tbongb we might have left Fort William with dig^ 
nity, and secnred all the books and papers of the Company, 
haa the (xovemor and the rest bnt 8t(x>d by ns. Onr position 
is now desperate, and as yonr fortunes are linked with onis, I 
look to yon for any help jon can afford ns.** 

The old Grentoobent ms head in silence. 

" Yon have been a fast friend of Manickchnnd, the GrOTemor 
of Hooghly, who is now before the fort in command of a body 
of troops, continued Mr. HolwelL " A letter from yon to him 
may secure ns more favourable terms than we could make for 
ourselves. Will von write such a letter? " 

" Yes, Saheb, 1 will write." 

" You will bid Manickchund inform the Soubahdar that if he 
will cease hostilities, the English will obey his commands. We 
are only fighting in defence of our lives and honour.'* 

" Yes, Saheb, I will write. If the English Company had 
trusted Omichund, he might have served them at the Durbar, 
and hindered the coming of this day." 

** Ay, friend, we have made many mistakes,*' Mr. Holwell 
answered sadly. 

The letter was written and thrown over the ramparts at sun- 
rise ; but hostilities continued until noon. Of the nundred and 
ninety men left after the desertion of the ships, twenty-five had 
been killed or had received their death-wounds, seventy were 
disabled, while the common soldiers had broken open th i store- 
house of arrack, and were stupidly intoxicated. 

At four in the afternoon a man was seen advancing with a 
flag of truce in his hand. This was at once answered by another 
on the south-east bastion ; for by this time every voice was 
calling on Mr. Holwell to surrender. A parley ensued, during 
which the enemy were doing us all the harm they could, while 
one wretch fired at one of our gentlemen as he stood on the 
bastion by Mr. Holwell's side. Infuriated by this treachery, 
my patron ran down to summon the men to the ramparts ; but 
he called in vain. The poor creatures who would have obeyed 
him had crawled, wounded and helpless, into the fort; and 
whilst he was seeking these, amongst whom was Philip Hay, 
the drunken soldiers, bent on escapmg by the river, burst open 
the western gate just as a body of the enemy had forced a gate 
beyond it, and were rushine to the attack of this. By this ad 
of supreme cowardice and folly the foe were admitted, and 
swarmed into the fort, a torrent of exulting savages, shouting 
their Moorish cries of victory. The warehouses were escaladed 
at tb9 same moment; a general surrender followed, and we all 
were prisoners of Suraja Doulah, except a few desperate wretches 
who dropped from the embrasures, and escaped along the slime 
•I the river. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

nr THE BLACK liOL£. 

At fire o'clock tlie Nabob entered the fort, sent hig officers at 
once to seize npon tbe Oomi)any*s treasury, and installed him- 
self with all pomp in the chief apartment of the factory, where 
he received the servile compliments of his flatterers, who 
extolled the conquest of a handful of wom-ont civilians with 
inch florid eloquence as may have been lavished on Alexander 
after the battle of Graugamela. Omichund and Raja Bullub's 
son were both summoned before this eastern tyrant, who received 
them with promising civility ; after which he sent for Mr. Hol- 
well, whom he favoured with no less than three interviews, the 
last in Durbar, or solemn council, at a little before seven o'clock. 

At this last interview I had the honour to be present, in 
attendance on my master, and for the first time beheld the 
tyrant whose sanguinary reign was happily to be of the briefest. 
I saw a handsome young man of the higher eastern type, 
superbly attired, and glittering with jewels, who surveyed my 
patron and myself with suspicious, if not malevolent, looks. 

He had been much disappointed by the contents of the 
treasury — some fifty thousand rupees — and accused us of having 
hidden or buried the Company's wealth. 

" But you will show me where it is hidden, or it will be the 
worse for you," he said in a threatening tone. 

Mr. Holwell assured him in the most emphatic manner that 
the money in the treasury constituted the sole funds of tho 
Company at this settlement. 

" Would you make me eat dirtP" he cried contemptuously; 
*• would you fool me with your English lies? You are all 
thieves, and have robbed my honoured grand-uncle, the late 
Nabob, for the last fifteen years. You sell your passpoits to 
Gentoo merchants, who thus cheat us of our revenues. You 
took payment for your protection of that Grentoo traitor, 
Kissendass, and the wealth which he has stolen from my uncle's 
treasury. You have fattened too long upon the land, and it is 
time there should be an end of you. Inshallah, did I not swear 
to my dying grand-uncle that I would blot you frcnn the face 
of the country, and shall I not keep my oath ? " 

This was by no means promising ; but Mr. Holwell contrived 
80 far to mitigate the Soubahdar's displeasurelhat he presently 
dismissed us for the night, with a languid yawn, after pledging 
his word as a soldier that no harm should happen to us. 

Cheered by this hopeful prospect, we left tne royal presence^ 
And were at once conductea to the Arched Yeranda, west of the 
Black-Hole Prison, where we fovnd the rest of our wretched 
company, many among Uiem Mrerely wounded* and atf 
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exhausted hj dajs of straggle and nights of watching. Hefe 
they were all gathered — some leaning against the waU, others 
seated hopelesslj on the gronnd — helpless and meek as sheep in 
■n overcrowded market awaiting the batcher, and closely gnarded. 

For some tame we remained m patient silence, broken only by 
the feeble groans of the woanded, until flames breaking ont 
right and 1^ of us cansed a sadden panic. We thonght oar 
memies were going to snffocate as between two fires, and were 
confirmed in this fear by seeing officers and people with lighted 
torches ^ng into all the apartments nnder the easterly cnrtaiii 
to the nght of as, bent, as we snpposed, on setting fire to thenv 

A few minntes' harned consoltatioa sacceeded, and rathei 
than wait to be roasted alive, we determined npon falling on 
the gnard, seizing their cimeters, and trying to cat oar way 
throagh the troops on the parade. Before thas desperately 
rushing on almost certain aeath, Mr. Holwell advanced to 
watch the proceedings of the men with torches, and returned 
to tell as tiiey were no incendiaries, bat were only seeking a 
place in which to confine ns for the night. 

At this moment Leech, the Company's smith, who had made 
his escape when the Nabob entered the fort, approached Mr. 
Holwell, and told him in a whisper that he had a boat ready, 
and knew of a secret passage throagh which he would conduct 
him to the river. My patron nobly refused to leave the com- 
panions who had so affectionately confided in him, and Leech as 
nobly volunteered to remain and share his fate, which generous 
resolution, I regret to say, cost the poor fellow his life. 

All this was decided in a few harried whispers, and was 
scarce settled when a body of the guard advanced to ns, with the 
officers whose blazing torches had so alarmed as. They ordered 
US into the barracks, a gr^t open place, with arches facmg 
wefitward, and famished with a spacious wooden platform, on 
which we might have passed the night in tolerable comfort. 

We entered willingly, eager to repose even on this Spartan 
eonch ; but were no sooner within the barracks than the guards 
advanced to the inner arches and parapet wall, and, with pre- 
sented muskets, ordered ns to go into that small square room 
in whir^h I had already spent a night, commonly called the 
Black -Hole Prison ; wmlst others from the court, off guard, 
^jfeae^d npon as with clubs and drawn cimeters. So sudden 
ajid unexpected was the stroke, and so great the throng and 
pressurta upon us, tliat we rolled like a torrent into the prison; 
though, I think, had many of as known the narrow limits of 
the dungeon, we should, even in this last extremity, have 
rushed upon the guard and suffered them to hew us piecemeal 
tatbcir than force us Hving into that torture-chamber. 

Now followed a scene of horror I think unparalleled iii the 

4tory of past ages. Ons hundred and forty-six wretches^ 
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many among them wounded past hope, all exHansted by ecu* 
tinual fatigne and action, jammed together in a space of eighteen 
feet square, open only by two small close-barred windows looking 
to the westward, a quarter whence at this season no air could come. 

The first impulse was one wild burst of rage. A block oi 
living creatures rolled deperately against the door, in the hope 
to force it open. But, alas ! the door opened inwards, and this 
dead weight could do nothing against it. Some of these 
unarmed wretches next tried to drag it open with their hands 
and nails, and fell back presently with bleeding, lacerated 
fingers, howling with pain. I, who was at this period crushed 
into a comer, with Philip Hay's weight leaning fall upon me, 
and the blood from a sabre-wound on his forehead trickling 
slowly on my face, could but indistinctly perceive what was 
passing. After some minutes of riot and confusion, I hcArd 
my patron's voice, sounding singularly calm and clear abovo 
the clamour of the rest. He had fortunately been among the 
first to enter our dungeon, and had thus been carried close to 
one of the windows. 

He exhorted us in the most pathetic terms to a patient 
endurance of our sufferings, as the only means whereby we 
might any of us hope to survive the nieht. On this followed a 
brief interval of comparative tranquillity, during which, by 
the surging movement of the restless crowd, I was borne with- 
out effort of my own close to the window at which Mr. Hoi well 
was posted, Philip Hay's weight still bearing down upon me, 
and was by this accident of position among the few who out- 
lived the night. Near me, clinging to the bars of the window 
I perceived a sergeant's wife, one Mrs. Carey, the only woman 
among us, whose husband was also in tlie prison. 

Nothing could be more admirable than my patron's calmness 
throughout this night of horror. He watched the faces of the 
guard who were posted outside the bars of our window, and 
whose countenances wore now made visible by the fitful glare 
of their torches, now hidden in darkness. Among these was 
an old Indian sergeant, in whose looks Mr. Holwell read some- 
thing like pity. He implored this man to get us relieved by 
being divided into separate cells, since there were chambers 
enough in which we could be placed. He further pressed his 
entreaty by t* e promise of a thousand rupees, to be paid the 
sergeant next morning. 

The man disappeared, and for a few delicious moments we, 
who had heard the brief dialogue enjoyed the rapture of hope. 
He returned but too soon, to tiM us the thing was impossible. 
Mr. Holwell was not to be satis. ^^ sc ojisily. He rcitenited 
his entreaties, and this time douoied his promised reward. 
Again the sergeant withdrew, and again returned ^vith the 
same answer. The thing was impossible without the Sowbahdar'r 
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order. The Soabahdar was sleeping, and no one dared waken him. 
One hundred and forty-six wretdies languishing in the awful 
tortures of suffocation, and for them there is no hope because 
the Soubahdar is sleeping ! I think there is one lastlon^ slumber 
from which Suraja Doulah, Soubahdar of Bengal, Benar, and 
Orixa, will be awakened without ceremony, and that the 
waking will hardly be a pleasant one. 

We had not been shut into this hole of horrors ten minutes 
when every one among us fell into a perspiration so profuse as 
to drain •very drop of moisture from our bodies. This brought 
on a raging thirst^ which increased every instant. Some now 
proposed Sat we should strip ourselves of our clothes, and thus 
gain at once space and coolness. Many did so, though I can 
but wonder how they contrived to tear off their garments, so 
closely were we wedged together. It was then recommended 
that we should all sit down ; and this advice we several times 
obeyed for a few minutes at a time ; but every time the word 
was given to " rise," some of the weaker among us were trampled 
or crashed in the struggle, never to rise again. 

Before we had been more than an hour immured, our thirst 
became painful to an almost maddening degree, and a cry for 
" water " was repeated without cessation. It was a hoarse, per- 
petual clamour, which resembled the insenate lowing of thirsty 
cattle rather than the reasonable demand of humanity. 

And at this juncture the very compassion which soueht to 
aid ns wan made an instrument of our destruction ; for the old 
Indian servant, taking pity on our agonies, ordered some skins 
of water to be brought to the window. The water appeared, 
but the openings between the bars were too narrow to enable 
the Bkins to be passed in to us. A clamour and ra^ng as of a 
thousand devils arose ; and manv bewildered wretches fought 
furiously ^vith one another without knowing what they did. 
Mr, HolweU and twp others near the window contrived to pass 
a little water in among us in hats; but in the fury and conten- 
tion of this mad crowd these precious draughts were wasted, 
and but a few drops reached the lips of the stronger straggler 
who last seized the fragile vessel. The very sight of this water 
seemed to msrease our thirst twenty-fold, though it had been 
unbearable before ; for to this agony there appears to be no limit. 

The cries and ravings of those beyond the reach of this l^jo- 
tantalizing relief were awful beyond description. I heard old 
aud valued friends calling on my patron by every adjuration of 
liTection for but a few iops to relieve their tortures. Some 
icsperate creatures made a frantic effort to reach the windows* 
and many were trampled to death beneath tiheir reckless feet. 
Over these corpses the crowd clambered and struggled, unawed 
the horrors of death, each sufferer bent only on obtaining 
t£ Idt bia own i>anfli9. 
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Can kmnanitj in the West conceive bo horrid a pctnre d 
Eastern cruelty? These hellish aconies proved vastly entet- 
taining to the guard without, who neld their torches close to 
the bars, and peered in upon us with hideous j^rins upon theil' 
black faces, jeerinjf and hooting at us for very joy 

I cannot imagine a more vivid vision of hell. A herd of 
Buffering wretches, with parched tongues lolling from the!? 
fevered Hps, wrestling insensately with each other in the thick 
imoke and stench of Tophet, while black-faced demons gls^ 
'vpon and gloat over their anguish I 

I think I must haire been delirious at this time ; for I heard 
a voice, which was ny own, and yet seemed not my own, re- 
peating the words of Dives; "Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this flame." 

God, what a Pandemonium ! On one side rose the blas- 
phemies and imprecations of unbelieving despair ; on another, 
fainter prayers for release or death; the choking sobs and 
hollow groans of the dying ; the Babel-clamour of several 
languages ; while near the windows the crowd were assailing the 
guard with every imaginable insult, in the hope that they would 
fire in upon us, and put an end to our misery. 

What! cut shojt so amusing a comedy P To such spectators 
the best drolling m Bartlemy Fair would have been a poorer 
show. Was it to be supposed these merrjr souls would sacrifice 
Buch pleasant entertainment as this exhibition afforded them P 

1 know not at what hour it was, or how long I had suffered. 
I know it seemed as if I had been in that foul pit a lifetime, 
when I felt Philip Hay's arm round my neck, and heard him 
whispering in my ear. 

" Bob," he said, ** have you ever forgiven me for selling you 
into bondage P" 

" You know I was so foolish as to forgive you long ago." 

" You are the best of creatures. Oh, Bob, what a scoundrel 
I have been ! My life has been one long villany. I think I was 
only bom into this world to sjjeak lies and plot treachery. But 
I was born so poor. Poverty is the father of scoundrels. But 
t am dying ; and I want you to bless me before I die. Let mo 
Buck the sweat from your shirt-sleeve ; 'tis my sole chance of 
moistening this red-hot furnace in my throat. Would you bless 
me, if I gave you your freedom P Supposing you ever escape 
from this hell, and get back to England, which is doubtful, 
would you bless me, if I told y ou that the marriage in Fleet Lane 
was no marriage— that Margery Hawker is no wife of yours P " 

" What do you mean ? ** I gasped. 

" I mean that her name is Margery Hay. She is raj wife. 
I was in Paris with those two before I hunted you out in the 
Temple. I .had helped in the elopement, you know, and wap 
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his gentleman body-eemint, henchman, bully, and hanger-oc 
in general. The poor child fretted over her dishononr, and h$ 
proposed to make an honest woman of her by marrying her — 
to me. I know not by what process of reasoning he won her 
consent, but he did wm it. She was to go back to her father 
and mother as the wife of a decent gentleman, one Mr. Philip 
Hay, and not as the poor waif and stray she was. We were 
married by the chaplain of the British Legation — I in the 
character of Mr. Lestrange's secretary ; but beyond that mar- 
riage ceremony we are no more man and wife then I and the 
Empress Catherine. Mr. Lestrange contrived to prevent the 
poor soul's return to the home from which he stole her, for, you 
see, at this time he had not quite made up his mind that he was 
tired of her ; and he despatched me to London in search of you, 
with ample instructions for my part of spy. Then arose the 
notable scheme of marrying Margery to you, to prevent your 
marriage with Miss Dorothea, and thus make assurance doubly 
sure in the event of our kidnapping plan proving a failure. A 
tangled web of intrigue, is it not P I left the certificate of mj 
marriage in the safe Keeping of a friend in London, in case it 
should ever be wanted.** 

"What friend P*' I asked eagerly; for I felt him growing 
heavier as he hung upon me, while his whispew sounded fainter 
in my ear. ** Your friend*s name, Phil I ** 1 cried ; " for God'i 
sake tell me that ! *' 

" A lawyer, and a fellow I can trust. A scoundrel. Bob ; but 
your thorough-paced scoundrels can trust each other. It*s only 
your half-and-half rogue who turns traitor.** 

"His name P** 

Too late. His arm loosened upon my neck, and he slipped 
down in a sitting position, not to rise again within my knowledge. 

I tried to bend over him, in the hope of picking him up, but 
found myself powerless to move a limb, so close was I packed. 
A faint glimmer of dawn now lighted the chamber, and 1 looked 
right and left at my neighbours. One was a topaz, the other 
an English sergeant, both dead. They stood on each side ol 
me, statue-like and hideous figures— dead, but unable to fall, 
from the equal pressure round us. 

On the opposite side of the dungeon was the long wooden 
platform on which I had once slept. This was heaped with the 
dead and dyine — a very mountain of corpses. 

Of the revolting stench that now prevailed, and of other 
physical horrors, I dare not speak. As the day dawned, there 
arose a kind of calm ; the clamour had altogether abated, so 
much were our numbers reduced by death. 

As the light increased, my breathing became every moment 
more oppressive. I had lived through the night with intervals 
of delinum. in one ot these I had fancied mvself in a wc¥>ded 
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vfdley at Hanteville, wliile before me, cool and pellacid, stretched 
a great pool of water, the banks of which had been a favourite 
resort of mine and Margery's in onr brief happy childhood. 
This vision now returned, and no words can paint the agony with 
which I gazed on that delusive picture, longing to plunge into 
those cool depths, and yet bound hand and foot by the pressure 
of our chamel-honse. When this mirage faded, consciousness 
iwanished with it. 

I was awakened by a rush of air and a sensation of acute 
agony, caused by the oppression of my head and chest. Lifting 
my eyehds with a painful effort, I perceived that the door of 
(Jur dungeon stood a little way open. I heard afterwards that 
this had onljr been effected after full twenty minutes' labour, so 
difficult was it for the worn-out survivors to remove tho dead 
piled up against this door. 

Of the one hundred and forty-six who entered that dungeon 
some twelve hours before, twenty-three now crawled slowly out, 
one by one, between a lane of corpses ; nor do I think that in 
the seven circles of his purgatory the Poet-seer beheld any 
p^hosts more awful than those living creatures who thus emerged 
into the light of day. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

KELBASB. 

I FOUND myself shortly after our release sitting on the wet 
grass outside the veranda, in a stupefied con£tion, staring 
vacantly on the prostrate form of my patron, who was stretched 
at full length beside me. I think I had followed him and 
remained with him by a kind of instinct, which was something 
less than sense or affection ; for my brain was dazed, and aU 
that followed during this day, and several other days, seemed 
of the nature of a dream. 

First came a vision of a spacious chamber, adorned with » 
certain barbaric splendour — the throne-chamber of a conqueroi 
— roaghly put together in a house haM destroyed by cannon- 
shot; — a handsome brown face and glittering eyes, arched 
brows of deepest black scowling upon us under a jewelled 
turban, and round about UB a crowd of grinning slaves and 
f >ariisites, and the flash of arms, and the gaudy colouring of 
Moorish uniforms. 

This is Suraja Doulah, before whom my patron has been 
brought to answer for his misdeeds, and to confess what he has 
done with the English wealth that is missing from the treasure 
chamber of the factory. 

I hear a voice that is strange and yet familiar relating, in 
laint, broken accents, the horrors of last night; and, looking 
towards the speaker, see Mr. Holwell sittiugr on a heap of dIuu* 
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dered books, supported on each side by a Moorish sergeant, and 
with a countenance more ghastly than death. 

The Snn of the State has neitner time nor attention for this 
stapid recital of human agony. 

" Tell me where the En^hsh treasure is buried,*' he cries 
savagely ; " that there is hidden wealth in this place, I know ; 
aud yoa, who held the fort when the others had fled, doubtless 
helped to put it away. Lead my treasurer to the hiding-place, 
or, by the soul of the Prophet, you shall be blown from a can- 
non's mouth before sunset. 

" Death, saheb, has no terror for me," answered Mr. Holwell 
calmly ; " I suffered last night an an^ish as many times worse 
than sudden death as there are grains in a handful of sand. 
Think not I fear death at the mouth of a cannon, or firom the 
lash of a native executioner." 

He then, with a most wonderful calmness, proceeded to assure 
the Soubahdar that none of the Company s money had been 
buried or hidden, and to explain how it happened that the 
treasury was so low at the time of the siege ; how the greater 
part 01 the native merchandise had been shipped before the 
month of April, while the vessels containing our British im- 
portations had not yet arrived ; and how we were thus as poor 
in goods as in cash, — which last was diminished by the large 
sums advanced to native factors, whose cotton-stuffs would 
only be ready in the ensuiuff year. 

The tyrant listened, but half-convinced as I could perceive, 
imd, with a muttered execration, ordered us from his presence as 
prisoners, in the charc^e of the general of the household troops. 

Mr. Holwell reminded him of his solemn promise of honour- 
able treatment ; but this question he waive<^ and still haiped 
upon the hidden treasure. 

We were carried in a hackerry to the general's camp, which 
lay within the Morattoe ditch, and near Omichund's garden, 
full three miles from the fort. The rest of the survivors were 
set at liberty, with the exception of Mrs. Carey, our one female 
eompanion in that fatal death-chamber. This wretched crea- 
ture — whose husband, a man of full haVit, had expired of 
suffocation — happened to be young and handsome. She was 
conducted at once to the Soubahdar s zenana ; and by this one 
cruel instance, we may divine what fate would have awaited 
other Englishwomen had they been so unfortunate as to fall 
into tb«^ power of this Moorish profligate. 

Tho dead were thrown promiscuousljr into the ditch of an 
unfinished ravelin, and hastily covered with the loose earth. 

Arrived at the camp, we were loaded with fetters, and thrust, 
with two miserable companions — also members of the Company's 
civil service — ^into a sepoy's tent, four feet long[ by three wide, 
and about three feet hi^h. Here we lay* half m and half out 
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of the tent. But although a heavy rain feH without ceasing all 
through the ensuing night, it was as a night in Paradise com- 
pared with the sufferings that had gone before. 

My next vision is of a march under the burning gun, th^ 
march of four ghastly figures, heavily laden with fetters, scarce 
able to drag uieir weary limbs onward at the savage word of 
command. Then a night in an open veranda fronting the broad 
bright river, the four wretches still laden with irons, and guarded 
by a strong detachment of stalwart Mahometans — ^it is so pro- 
Ixible these ferer-stricken^ fettered creatures will try to run away. 

Now comes a journey in an open boat, a journey that seems 
endless. The four English wretches have broken out into boile, 
which spread all over their bodies like the boils of Job. The 
boat draws a good deal of water, and the four sufferers lie on a 
bed of wet bamboos. When the crew are negligent of baling, 
the sufferers wake from fitful feverish slumber to find them- 
selves half under water. But after the Black Hole this is 
luxury : yes, even though no one of the sufferers can move his 
cramped and fettered limbs without inflicting exquisite tortures 
upon himself, or on his companions. These travellers are half 
naked, and for sole defence from sun, rain, and dew, possess a 
ragged bit of matting, which they begged as they were leaving 
the dock-head at Calcutta. Their diet is rice-water gruel. 

And so up the noble river to the town of Hooghly, scarce a 
/ess ghastly burden than the corpses which piety sets afloat on 
the sacred waters. Forward again, with numerous misadven- 
tures, to Santipore, where our open boat broke down, and a 
request sent to the Zemindar for another boat was refused; 
and here, after incalculable sufferings endured by my patron, 
who was marched to the rebellious Zemindar ironed as ho was, 
his legs streaming with blood, his body faint and exhausted by 
fever, fatigue, and pain, we were at last transferred to an open 
fi8hing-di^;y. In this boat we endured a new torture from 
want of room, and so continued our voyage, which only ended 
on the afternoon of July 7th, having thus lasted thirteen days. 

Much kindness had been shown us on our way, notably by 
^Ir. Law, the manager of the French factory, who bribed our 
guards to indulge us, and provided us with clothes, linen, pro* 
visions, liquors, and cash. 

We landed at Muxadavad, and after being marched as felons 
through the streets of the city, were deposited in an open stable 
near the Soubahdar^s palace. Here we lay, closely guarded on one 
side by Moc^rs, on the other by Gentoos, and almost stifled by 
the crowds of spectators, who came from all quarters of the city 
to stare at this pleasing show, and so blocked us in from morn« 
ing till night that we narrowly escaped a second suffocation. 

On the 11th of July the Soubahdar arrived at the city from 
Calcuttfty ^ch he had reohristened Allynuggur, the Fort of Ally, 
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in pious commemoration of his heroic victory. We were now 
moved hxym the stable to a bungalow, and flattered with hopei 
of speedy release. These hopes were, however, suddenly de- 
stroyed D^ the intelligence that the Soabahdar had determined 
npon sending us back to Calcutta in irons, to be delivered to 
the mercy of Manickchund, the new governor. My patron now 
abandoned himself to despair, protesting that we should never 
be got alive out of the hands of that Hindoo miser. 

Seeing nothing but destruction before us, we dined with the 
desperate appetite of wretches doomed to immediate execution, 
ana lay down to sleep with the lazy apathy of despair. From 
this slumber we were wakened suddenly by the chief of our 
guard, who told us the Soubahdar was approaching on his way to 
the palace. Besolved to appeal once more to this wretch, we 
entreated the guard to leave us free to see and be seen by him *, 
and when the royal litter came abreast of our shelter, saluted 
the tyrant with the usual salaam. 

Perchance some touch of pity was actually awakened in that 
brutal breast ; or it may have been that snraja Doulah was 
weary of torturing us, and was at last convinced of our poverty. 
He beckoned us to the side of his palanquin, stared at us in- 
quisitively from head to foot for some moments, as at some 
curious spectacle, and then ordered the guard to strike off our 
irons and set us free. 

It was all the work of a few minutes. We stood in the road 
staring at one another stupidly, until one of us burst into tearSt 
and we fell upon each other's breasts and embraced as English- 
1 rarely do in the most moving moments. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

I TAKE SERVICE WITH A NEW MASTER. 

AiTEB receiving hospitable entertainment and much kindness 
from the gentlemen of the Dutch factory, we started on our 
journey to Fulta, where the fugitives from Calcutta were now 
stationed. The care of our Dutch friends had done much to re- 
cover us ; but we were still shattered in health and spirits, and 
mere shadows of what we had been before that fatal night of 
the 20th of June. At Fulta we found nothing but misery. The 
frightened creatures who had left Calcutta had fled for the most 
part without so much as a change of clothing, and were now 
nerded together in the ships, where they slept on the decks, ex- 
posed to all the hardships of weather, and tnreatened on every 
side by death ; for this part of the river is most unhealthy, and 
a raahgnant fever had already be^n to decimate our country- 
Uien when Mr. Holwell and I arrived at Fulta. 
He 8poke with cousiderable warmth of the folly the English 
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were guilty of in remaining at this miserable station one honr 
Barter the wind and weather permitted them to make for Madras. 

" These people have a perfect genius for fatal mistakes/' he 
said to me. " What could be easier for them than to push on to 
Madras ? jet they stick here, at a constant waste both of Hfe 
and money, since ships have to be kept here in order to protect 
them. They say that to leave the nver would be to give up 
the cause for lost. It would be but abandoning a cause already 
lost, and lost by their own misconduct. These miserable crea- 
tures can do nothing to retake Calcutta ; and whatever effort is 
to be made for its recapture would be assisted by our departure, 
as the Kabob would consider we had abandoned the notion as 
hopeless, and would thus be thrown off his guard." 

The fugitives were, however, in no humour to listen to reason. 
They had lost everything. The wealth and independence for 
which they had toiled for years, the golden fruit of many a 
lucky speculation, the prize of many a bold adventure, had been 
snatched from them in a single night. Nothing could be more 
complete than the ruin of the English in Bengal at this junc- 
ture ; and he must have been a bold visionary who could dream 
we should ever regain our footing there. Happily for us, there 
was ONE such daring dreamer; but not amongst the fever- 
fitricken, despairing fugitives of Fulta. 

Here we remained for five long dreary months, during which 
I had some occupation in assistmg my patron to draw up a full 
and particular account of the defence and surrender of Fort 
William, together with the intrigues that preceded the Sou- 
bahdar's attack. This paper proved of great value to him after- 
wards, when anonymous slanderers, aided by the malice of a 
faction, would have stigmatized him as the chief cause of out' 
troubles in the June last past. 

This dismal interval gave me but too much leisure in which 
to brood oyer my private troubles, and above all to consider that 
Btrange piece of information which Philip Hay had volunteered 
in the Black Hole Prison. Whether tnat faithful-unfaithful 
companion of mine had outlived the 20th of June I knew not ; 
but ne had not yet appeared at Fulta, where most of the sur- 
vivors had found their way, after receiving some kindness from 
Omichund, who was now high in the favour of Suraja Doulah, 
and who, in spite of his wrongs, had shown this much charity 
to the English. 

" I have little doubt the wily old Gentoo betrayed us. Bob," 
•aid Mr. Holwell ; " but when he moved the hidden spring of 
the machine that crushed us, he knew not how deadly an instru- 
ment he was setting in motion. The ruin ho intended for us has 
engulfed his own treasures, and he has suffered alike in his affec- 
tions and his pocket. But so long as he re^s the last, I fancy 
he can bring himself to endure the wounds inflicted on the first. 
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They say lie is in a fair way to get liis money restored to him tj 
the Soubahdar, and he seems to take the annihilation of hia 
fam^ with exemplary fortitude." 

"xet the Hindoos are an affectionate race, sir." 
' '* Tme, Bob ; bnt the man who gives his sonl to the worship 
of lucre has no room for any other affection. Remember the 
inspired sentence; 'Thon canst not serve God and Mammon.* 
When Shylook has to choose between his daughter and hif 
money-bags, be sure he will take the latter." 

*' I hope the English will not be so weak as to trust Omichund 
again, sir/' I said. 

" Trust him P No, Robert ; but if we want his services we 
■hall buy them. The man will sell Suraja Doulah to us, as he 
sold us to Suraja Doulah, if we can pay him his price. We 
English traders have never been over-particular in tne choice of 
our tools. We should be more than humdn did we not some- 
times take a lesson in political manoeuvring from these un- 
scrupulous Moors." 

At Fulta I frequently saw the gentle Indian maiden whom it 
had been my good fortune to rescue from a violent end. The 
simple creature regarded me with so warm a gratitude as to 
shame my small and accidental service ; but when I suggested 
gome plan for conveying her back to her grandfather, she snrank 
affrighted from the idea of such a return. By her association 
with the English, and the performance of smalfmenial duties in 
good Mrs. W itherington's service, she had lost caste ; and she 
told me in all seriousness that her grandfather would rather have 
known her dead with the rest than so dishonoured a survivor. 

•'Let me stay with the good English lady," she pleaded; 
** and with the dear English babies who love me. They are sick, 
and they need Tara." 

Sure I am that a more faithful nurse never watched a sick- 
bed than this dear girl. I was stricken with fever myself while 
I stayed aboard ship, and she tended me with unwearing devo- 
tion ; a care so fond and tender that, had I not been bound heart 
and soul by the old hopeless love, I must needs have given her 
my affection, and formed one of those alliances which are of 
Buch frequent occurrence in this country. 

Had I so pWged my heart and my honour, as God is my 
judge, T would have been true to the vows thus made, and would 
nave scorned to repudiate a tie so holy, as I have but too often 
seen such ties repudiated by my countrymen. 

One day during my slow recovery from the fever, some un- 
conscious touch of tenderness in the Gentoo maiden's tone and 
manner awakened me to a sense of danger to her in this most 
innocent companionship. As her deliverer, she had been from 
the first inclined to regard me with a somewhat romantic feel- 
ing; and in the confdsion of our vrretched eyistenco St Fulta we 
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two ]jad been thrown more together than we conld have been 
under any bnt such exceptional circumstances. Unintentionally 
to win ttiis gentle heart, and wound it, would have been a real 
affliction to me ; so, convinced that in such matters candour is 
ever wiser than diplomacy, I made some excuse for relating the 
story of mv youth, and told Tara how I had loved, and how I 
had lost all dear to me in the home I had left so far away. 

The passionate sorrow with which she heard the conclusion of 
say story showed me that my fancy had been no vain delusion 
of a coxcomb, and that plain-mannered, dark-faced Robert 
Ainsleigh had JTideedbeen so unlucky as to win this tender heart 
All that the ai^ection of a brother could do to alleviate a grief 
which I was bound to respect, and in a manner ignore, I did; 
and my Indian maiden smiled as she parted from me. But from 
this time I carefully avoided any renewal of our fanriliar inter- 
course ; and when I by-and-by left the wretched settlement, our 
parting, although affectionate, was of the briefest. 

Mr. Holwell's property embarked in the Dtit^ence Snow had 
all fallen into the hands of the enemy, and he now decided upon 
returning to England for the restoration of his shattered health. 
My own savings, the yearly residue of a very modest salary, and 
the result of two or three happy investments, had been con- 
fiscated with the effects of my patron, and I was now penniless. 
Thus, though I yearned to revisit England with a passionate 
longing, I telt myself constrained to remain in Bengal, since I 
comd not with a decent grace ask the favour of my passage- 
money from Mr. HolweU's impoverished resources. 

To stay behind seemed a dismal prospect, for my patron's 
departure would leave me without a friend. The fugitives of 
Fulta were all too much disgusted with their reverse of fortune 
to be capable of charity, Tneir sole delight consisted in quar- 
felling and recriminatiom ; and until this period of my life 1 had 
no adequate notion of the pettiness to which humanity can sink 
when nnsustained hj fortitude. 

" And these are Christian gentlemen ! " I said to myself as I 
surveyed their sordid s<][uabbks. " Oh, for a generous heathen, 
a Themistocles or a Cmcinnatus, to show these paltry spirits 
how a great mind can rise supericsr to calamity !" 

I have since thought that my own fortitude under the loss of 
fortune may possibly have been attributable to the fact that I had 
very httle to lose, and that I may have been somewhat hard on 
these unhappy merchants, who had lost a great deal. 

In imagimng that my position would be utterly hopeless after 
my patron's departure, I had done that worthy gentleman 
much wrong. He was at once too kind and conscientious to 
leave me friendless, and a few weeks before he was to sail in the 
Bi/ren sloop announced his intentions re^rding me. 

''lean scarce believe that the English in Bencral are com- 
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pletely ruined, Bob," lie began, " thongh they deserve no better 
fate. By the help of Providence and Clive, I tliink we may 
weather the storm, always provided the committees of Madras 
and Falta do not wreck the ship by their absurd jealousies and 
squabbles for precedence. Now in the event of Clive setting us 
on our feet again, be sure he will do it in a grand manner. 
The conqueror of Arcot is of the stamp of your antique heroes, 
and does everything on a large scale. So in the case of success 
there will be chances for a daring young fellow l^e yourself; and 
it is on this account that I mean to leave you in Bengal, though 
I at one time thought of taking you back to England with me." 

" Oh, sir ! " I gasped, my heart beating a hundr^ to the minute. 

" Heavens, how the boy's eyes sparkle ! And you would like 
to go back to England, and challenge Mr. Lestrange to mortal 
combat, and ride off with his blood upon your coat-sleeve to woo 
his widow P No, Bob, I have considered your story, and do not 
see that a return yonder would do you any good, while I am 
sure you may profit by remaining here." 

" I will do whichever you please, sir," I answered with, I fear, 
an almost sullen resignation. 

" Wisely spoken, Kobert ; and now for my plans. Your 
knowledge of the languages renders you a very valuable coad- 
jutor to any man in a public post. I wrote some time ago to 
Watts, who is just now a kind of State prisoner at Ghinsurah, 
telling him of my intention to return to England, and recom- 
mending you to his service in the same capacity you have held 
with me. Any fortunate change in our affairs will of course 
restore him to power; and in the meantime I have no doubt he 
is busy in some secret manner, since he has a rare talent for 
diplomacy. As I expected, he promptly accepts the transfer, 
and if you are content to be confidential secretary to Mr. Watts, 
instead of to John Zephaniah Holwell, the post is ready for you." 

I thanked Mr. Holwell heartily for his consideration, and was 
very glad thus to obtain my release from Fulta, and to proceed 
as best I might up the nver to Chmsurah, which station I 
reached early in December. Here I found Mr. Watts estab- 
lished, in a very doubtful frame of mind as to tiie prospects of 
the Honourable East India Company in Bengal; thoa|h he 
knew that Admiral Watson, with a small armament, was on his 
way to our rescue, and that, after much squabbling of com- 
mittees and jealousy of brother-officers, Biobert Clive had been 
finally accredited with full powers for the delivery of the 
English out of the hands of Suraja Doulah. 

CHAPTEK XXIV. 

CLIVE TO THE RESCUE! 

The pains of disappointed avarice had embittered the tyrant's 
success at Calcutta. The pitiful condition of the treasury, aiv^ 
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the limited amonnt of mercliandise which cotQd be realized for 
for the royal plunderer after the daring depredations of his 
soldiery, had wen a death-blow to his hopes. The native in- 
habitants of Calcutta had all contrived to make off with their 
treasures while the Soubahdar's army was on the road to the city, 
with the exception of the ill-fated Omichund ; and the only prize 
in the shape of private fortune swallowed by the royal maw was 
fortv thousand rupees and a variety of valuable effects belonging 
to this Gentoo merchant. Thus, that English caution wnicS 
had imprisoned Omichund on the eve of the siege had thrown 
this large amount into the lap of our worst enemy. 

Disgusted beyond all measure with the poverty of Calcutta, 
where he had perhaps expected a booty as great as Nadir Shah 
carried away from imperial Delhi, the Soubahdar consigned the 
governorship of the Fort of Ally to the Gentoo Manickchund, 
tamed his ro^ral back upon his conquest, and departed in search 
of new victories. In the month of October he achieved a rapid 
conc[uest of a rebellious relation, the Phoujdar of Purneah, and 
havmg seen this youth slaughtered, and his country reduced to 
■ubmission, returned in triumph to Muxadavad, where he ex- 
pressed himself convinced of our complete annihilation, assuring 
nis low-bom favourites that we were a very beggarly set of people, 
and that the whole of Europe did not contain ten thousand men. 

From this blissful state of ignorance Suraja Doulah was dis- 
turbed by the news that Robert Clive and Admiral Watson had 
retaken Csdcuttaby force of arms, after a vain attempt to obtain 
its peaceful surrender from Manickchund. It had been almost a 
bloodless victory, for the might of Mahometan arms had fled panic- 
stricken at the asjject of British men-of-war, with British soldiers 
on board them, brightening the broad river with an awful glory, 
▼hile to landward sounded the roar of Colonel dive's artUlery. 

This capture had been achieved after a spirited skirmish in a 
green hollow, close by a deserted village of mud-huts, within a 
mile and a half of Buz-buzia, where the English were surprised 
asleep by Munickchund and his army. Tnis surprise might 
have proved fatal for the English arms, had a lesser spirit than 
Clivers raled the fortunes of the day. The men had dragged 
two field-pieces nnd a himbrilof ammunition through a swampy 
country, and had arrived at this halting- place, after a sixteeia 
hours* march, worn-out with fatigue, and entirely ignorant of 
the enemy's vicinity. 

Happily, Clive and British valour prevailed against strength 
and numbers immeasurably superior, and a ball chancing to 
come unpleasantly close to Governor Manickchund's turban, 
that distinguished Hindoo turned his elephant's head, and the 
whole army went lumbering back through swamp and jungle to 
the fort named in veneration of the god whose shrine was lo 
Hoon to be overthrown. m 
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The 1st of Jannary, 1757, witnessed the taking of Calctitta by 
Watson and Olive, a noble New- Year's gift, which the Colond 
offered to the Directors of the East India Company, and for 
which^ with all other benefits from the same danng hand, the/ 
showed themselves nngratefol in the future. Some iU-fbelin^f 
was displayed between the naval and military heroes on this 
occasion. Admiral Watson allowing Olive to be mdely repulsed 
from the fort which he had helped to capture, and Ohve assert* 
inghis own rights with his usual spirit 

The English flocked back to their once flourishing settlement 
to find a scone of desolation. The best houses had been de- 
molished, or damaged by fire. A Moorish mosque, built with 
the materials of ruined English habitations, defaced the fort; 
all the prosperous native inhabitants had fled from the rapacity 
of Manickcnund, and squalid poverty prevailed in every quarter. 
The private losses of inhabitants were roughly estimated at two 
millions. 

Before January was over, Olive and his army, supported by 
the naval force, had taken Hooghly, a wealthy Moorish city, 
close to Ohinsurah, whose inhabitants had been thrown into con- 
sternation by the capture of Calcutta, and were ill-prepared to 
resist a foe they had begun to consider invincible, so speedily do 
these Mahometans change from insolence to cowardice. We 
heard the cannon roaring as the ships battered the fort, and at 
nightfall were gladdened by the news of victory. This conouest 
gave the English army a handsome booty, and must nave 
awakened the Soubahdar from his pleasant delusion respecting 
the insignificance of European arms. 

Hooghly was scarce taken when news of the declaration of 
war between England and France arrived from Aleppo. These 
tidings Mr. Watts considered to the last degree alarming, and 
at once hastened to Calcutta, taking me with him, in order to 
be present at the meetings of the sdect committee. These gen- 
tlemen expected that the French forces at Chandemagore would 
at once join the Nabob, as it was well known that the ambi- 
tious Bussy thirsted for the extirpation of the English from 
Bengal, and for that extension of French empire which had 
t)en the daring dream of Dupleix. 

Impressed with the beKef that even British valour would be 

g)werless against the combined forces of Suraja Doulah and 
ussy, Olive at once wrote to Juggat Seit, the ^at Gtentoo 
banker at Muxadavad, requesting his mediation with the Sou- 
bahdar, with a view to arrangmg a peace. Tidings of the 
capture of Hooghly happened, however, to reach the council- 
chamber at the same time as this pacific overture, and the 
mediator found the tyrant frantic witn rage against the Eng- 
lish plunderers who had sacked his town, and eager for an 
instantaneons march tn fJalfln''^ 
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Hither he hurried, while Olive, heariDg of his approach, made 
prompt preparations to receive him, and at once encamped hia 
forces in a strong position on^ the outskirtiS of the settlement. 
To the native mind the very tidings of the Sonbahdar's march 
earned panic Neighbonring vilki^fes refused to send ns onr 
usual supplies, Bengalese troops deserted. We had but few 
bullocks for draught, and but one horse in the whole settle- 
ment, and he a stranger, brought from Madras. 

Sorely doubtfal of success, and as prudent as he was bold. 
Colonel Olive now wrote to the Nabob, inviting him to peace- 
ful negotiation. The Nabob replied with vast cordialibr, but 
continued his progress ; and at daybreak on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruarv the flames of burning villages reddened tiie sky to the 
northward, and the flash of arms and sound of barbarous music 
announced the approach of the Soubahdar*s army. 

Suraja Doulah encamped in Omichund's garden, leaving two- 
thirds of his armjr on the other side of the ditch, while the re- 
' maining third of his forces took possession of a raised causeway 
that crossed Morattoe ditch, and thus led into the Oompany s 
territory. When I perceived their position I could but wonder 
that Oolonel Olive h^ suffered them to seize a post so formidable. 

Having pitched his royal tent in Omichund's garden, no 
doubt at the invitation of the wily Gentoo, the Soubahdar held 
a durbar in full state. To this council came two of the Oom- 
pany's servants who were searched by the prince's prime 
minister, before entering his tent, lest they should carry hidden 
weapons wherewith to extinguish that light, the Sun of the State. 
These two English gentiemen, Mr. Scrafton and Mr. Walsh, 
found the Nabob surrounded by all his chief officers, and by a 
circle of scowling rascals of enormous stature, men of low birth, 
but much affected by the Sun of the State on account of their 
bulk and ferocious aspect. 

These men sat frowning at our deputies throughout the 
audience ; and Mr. Scrafton afterwards told me how he had at 
this juncture recalled to mind the murderous plot by which this 
young man's ^p:unduncle, Allaverdy, had begmled the Morattoe 
general into his tent, there to slay mm. 

With the ever-present fear of assassination, our gentiemen 
ventured to remonstrate with the Nabob for his oreach of 
courtesy in thus entering our settlement while he was beguiling 
Oolonel Olive with offers of peace, and then handed his Maho- 
metan highness a paper stating the proposals of the Oompany. 
This the Nabob perused in gloomy silence, and anon dismissing 
the assembly, after some rather alarming whispering between 
himself and his officers, bade our deputies repair to the tent oi 
his wime minister, there to await a more private conference. 

"Egad, Ainsleigh," said Mr. Scrafton, as he related the ad- 
Tentmre to me next day, "I had a sensation as of oold water, 
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trickling down my back tlie whole time I was in tlie yellow- 
faced heathen's presence, and I think had yon seen those tm- 
cnlent scoundrels of his glaring at us from under their enormous 
turbans, you'd scarce wonder at our distaste for the situation. 
As we left the tent, that Gentoo rogue Omichund whispered us 
to take care of ourselves, with a look that I shall never forget. 
Once safe outside the 2Tabob*s tent, you may be sure we did 
not go to the prime minister's. The invitation sounded too much 
like the farmer's wife's * Dilly, dilly, come and be killed.* We 
bade our black servants extinguish the torches with which they 
had escorted us, preferring the shelter of darkness to so dan- 
^rous a distinction, made off for Perrin's redoubt as fast as 
we could scamper, and thence in safety to the camp." 

It was the report of these two gentlemen that decided Colonel 
Glive upon an immediate attack ; and about three o'clock in the 
morning of the 5th he marched out with the chief part of his 
force, assisted by five or six hundred seamen, who drew the 
artillery and carried ammunition. At six the English entered 
the enemy's camp in a thick fog. Had this fog cleared off after 
they had made themselves masters of the camp, the colonel 
would doubtless have successfully executed his bold design, 
which was to make his first assault upon a train of heavy artil- 
lery, spike the guns, and push straight forward to the l)^abob*s 
headquarters, ^ut the fog thickening to a dense impenetrable 
darkness, threw our men into confusion, and Olive had a sharp 
contest with a strong body of the enemy, from which he with- 
drew thepoorer by two field-pieces and an eighth of his small 
army, x et, so poor a thing was this degenerate descendant of 
the hardy Tartar general, Allaverdy, that a skirmish, which 
Clive considered a defeat, struck terror to his craven spirit. He 
looked upon this night-attack on his camp as the extreme ef 
desperate valour, and, while shivering in his jewelled shoes, 
roundlv abused his officers for their aiTant cowardice. His own 
losses had been indeed far greater than ours, many officers of 
distinction, with six hundi*ed common soldiers, five hundred 
horses, four elephants, some camels, and innumerable bullocks, 
having perished in the struggle. It was with difficulty this 
cowardly prince, whose host of forty thousand strong could 
not sustain him against Clive and two thousand, was mduced 
to spend a second night in such dangerous quarters. His whole 
army were on the watch from sunset to sunrise, and an inces- 
sant firing of cannon and smaU arms was kept up as a precau- 
tionary measure, lest we should again run our raid upon this 
host of Moorish heroes. It is strange how these eastern soldiers 
take their colour from the captain who leads them, and that 
the men who could achieve wonders of valour under grim old 
Allaverdy, prove the veriest cravens when a craven commands 
tbem. A iHadir Shah has but to plant his banner on Persia'g 
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Imrren mounlams, and a host of conquerors arise &t La calL 
A Clive takes a handful of sepoys, and the Moorish legions 
Bhrirel like the jungle foliage before the rush of a conflagration. 
What is this subtle spirit of the master-mind which can thui 
infect battalions, this wondrous Promethean spark that from 
the breath of one man's nostrils can fire an army P Yet, when 
some man like Clive has made our arms victorious, there is 
always a little knot of cavillers ready to dispute his claim to praise 
or reward, while some small evening paper, the oracle of coffee- 
iiouse macaronies, must have its little vapid sneer at the hero's 
achievements. I lived to see Robert Olive hated because, while 

Eouring millions into the coflfers ot the East India Company, he 
ad contrived to make his own fortune. I lived to read the com- 
plaint of one fine gentleman that, while the Boman conquerors 
were content with a garland of oak-leaves, our Indian hero had 
secured a handsome income. I lived to see that man who 
redeemed India from the hands of our mortal enemies turn 
indignantly upon his interrogators of the House of Commons, 
and tell them that had he been a sheep-stealer they could scarce 
have questioned him more insolently. 

This is a long digression ; but when I remember what I saw 
Robert Clive achieve in Bengal, and consider his experience of 
a commercial nation's gratitude, I am apt to grow warmer than 
becomes the writer of a sober chronicle such as this. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FAST AND LOOSE. 

The tables were now turned, and the Nabob as eager for peace 
as he had been insolently neglectful of our advances. Swift 
was his retirement from the city whose capture six months be- 
fore had so swelled his pride. The forty thousand black soldiers, 
with their train of elephants and camels, their herds of draught- 
oxen, their cymbals and clarions and gay barbaric banners, 
turned right-about face,and made the best of their way homewards. 

A treaty was concluded, giving the English all they asked — 
ttie restoration of their factories, with such effects and moneys 
as had been brought to account in the books of the Nabob'i 
government, the permission to fortify Calcutta, and the con- 
firmation of all those privileges obtained by Mr. Hamilton, the 
English surgeon, from the Emperor Ferokhshere. Such was the 
happv result of Clive's bold invasion of the enemy's quarters. 

While the Nabob's ponderoias army was still on the road, a 
present of costly native dresses arrived for Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Chve, according to the custom of this country, 
together with a proposal of alliance offensive and defensive 
against all enemies. This was precisely what the select com- 
mittee and Colonel Clive desired, since B assy's late successes in 
ike Carnatic ha4 brought the French power aaqgercmsly neiMr to 
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Bengal, wliere they already possessed a considerable force at their 
nettfement in CnanderDacore. The NaboVs offerings were 
therefore accepted with aU courtesy, and as mnch affection as 
if tiie one hundred and twenty-six unhappy creatures who 
perished miserably in the Black Hole prison had never beei> 
upon the face of this earth. Such Christian-like forgiveness 
and oblivion of past wrongs is doubtless a necessary element of 
state policy; yet while uiis alliance was making I could not 
but remember one unfinished ditch of the ravelin, mto which an 
undistinguishable heap of corpses had been cast without so much 
M a murmured " reqmescat in pace " firom any Christian lips. 

A handsome monument now surmounts that common burial* 
place of so much virtue, valour, and promise ; but at this time 
of wliich I write the murders of the 20th of June were yet 
unavenged ; nor did it seem any one's special business to aven^ 
them. Indeed, I think this iniquitous sacrifice of life will 
make more impression on the minds of mankind in the pages 
of history than it ever produced on the inhabitants of CalcuUa, 
many among whom I encountered some ten years afterwards 
who had not so much as heard the story of our sufferings on 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

In my position as Mr. Watts's private secretary,! was present 
at an interview in which Colonel Clive expressed himseli freely 
upon the subject of our European enemies. 

" It is a question whether the French or the English are to 
be masters of Bengal," said the Colonel, whose face always 
darkened when he spoke of our famous rivals. ** Be sure. 
Watts, there are no bounds to the ambition of Bussy; and if 
once he leaves the Camatic he will make himself master of 
Suraja Doulah, who is as weak as he is cruel. Be sure of thai 
I trust this Mahometan tyrant about as much as I would trust 
a tiger I had just wounded. So long as the brute can scarce 
crawl he is at our feet; but give him power to spring, and he 
will be at our throats. His pledges of alliance will be cast to 
the winds if once he has Bussy's men at his back. He owes 
the French no grudge, you see, for they have not made him 
bite the dust as we have; and he is too short-sighted to con- 
sider tiiat their conquests in the Camatic would be repeated 
here at his expense. Eely on it, the time has come for decisive 
action. ^ We must not suffer ourselves to be hoodwinked by a 
weak-minded boy's cunning. Chandemagore must fall." 

No time was lost in preparing the ground. Omichund, 
who had been taken once more into favour with the Eujo^lish, 
was despatched at once to the Nabob, as the most smtable 
person to sound him upon the subject of an early attack on the 
tVench settlement, which would be impossible after the settftng- 
in of the southern monsoon. 

Omichund leturned by-and-by with a somewhat nnsatis* 
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fiictoTj account of the Nabob, who could not be brought to 
give a Btraight and clear assent to our wishes. He, however, 
affected excessive friendliness, requested that Mr. Watts mi^ht 
be appointed the Company's deputy at Muzadavad, and asEed 
ihe u>an of twenty English ^nners to serve in his own artil- 
Inry, — a trick intended to blmd ui to his treachery, as we had 
afterwsu^s good reason to know. 

This conduct of the Nabob's caused Mr. Watts to depart at 
once for Muzadavad, I going in attendance upon him. I think 
there can be little doubt the tyrant selected my new patron oc 
account of his somewhat mild and peaceable temper, which hac* 
permitted the too easy surrender ii Cassimbazar, an act that 
mast needs have impressed the Nabob with an idea of Mr. 
Watts's weakness. He had before long reason to see with how 
perfect a heroism these placable natures can sometimes con- 
front mortal danger. . . . ♦ 

Now followed a wearisome series of intrigues — a tangled 
skein, the threads of which passed through my hands. Omis- 
chund, who now affected an eager desire to serve the Company, 
had accompanied us to the capital, a vast and wealthy city, as 
populous as and much richer than London, but boasting little 
Bpkndour of architecture, and no attraction in the matter oi 
cleanliness. The streets are close and narrow, the drainage 
abominable; and while commercial enterprise and Oriental 
luzury combine to render the city a wonderful one, this popu- 
lous capital has little beauty wherewith to captivate the eye ot 
a European traveller. 

When I had last visited the city it was as a prisoner in irons, 
scarce able to drag my tortured hmbs to the sued where I was 
to lie. I came now under vastly different circumstances, and 
was liizuriously lodged with my patron in a house near the 
palace, and on the banks of the river, whence I went to the 
council-chamber vevy often, to cany letters and assist as intei^ 
preter at some solemn interview. 

It wotJd be idle to enter closely into the details of an intrigue 
which might seem trivial to the reader, though to us of life» 
and-death interest. The permission to attack Chandemagore 
was given and retracted many times ; and it was obvious to 
Mr. Watts and myself that the friendship of the Nabob was 
with our' enemies, and not with us. It was only after the 
receipt of a threatening letter from Admiral Watson, wherein 
the sturdy English sailor swore he would kindle such a bla2e 
in Bengal as a& the waters of the Granges should not quench, 
that Suraja Doulah gave a reluctant consent to the siege. 
Even this tardy concession was no sooner yielded than it was 
revoked; but too late. The Admiral and the Colonel laughed 
at the revocation as an insolent folly; bigger vessels than had 
vrer been seea so hisrh up the the nm were brought from 
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Calcutta &nd laid alongside the batteries of Oiandemagonb 
while Olive had prepared the way for a naval victory by dis- 
abling the enemy 8 guns. Jt was no doubtful conquest. The 
French surrendered at discretion, and were treated with mnch 



The fall of Chandema^ore struck new terror to the coward 
soul of the I&bob, and increased by tenfold his secret auffef 
against us. ^But this was no moment in which to show his 
t^th, since at this very time came the news that an army of 
Patans — ^that fearless and hardy race before whose audacity 
the greatest captains of the East have quailed—were marching 
upon his province of Behar. So the prince wrote comph- 
mentary letters to the Admiral and the Colonel, and treated 
Mr. Watts with unusual courtesy. He further evinced his 
friendship by offering Chandemagore to the English on the 
same term« as it had been enjoyed by the French ; but he did 
not remove a division of his army which he had sent to Plassey, 
on the island of Cassimbazar, thirty miles from Muxadavaa. 
In a word, he played fast and loose with us ; and while protest- 
ing his fidehtVf and pledging himself to protect our interests, he 
encouraged the French, whom we had beaten, to remain in 
Bengal, wrote secret letters to M. Law, the chief of the French 
factory at Cassimbazar, and languished for the coming of Bussy. 
We had shown ourselves his masters, and he hated us with a 
savage hatred. 

It was not till this fact was patent,and the Soubahdar, in a fit 
of ungovernable rage, had threatened to impale Mr. Watts — ^a 
threat which my patron heard with supreme coolness — that we 
began to give ear to the hints of Omichund, who was a daily 
attendant at the Nabob's durbar, and had ears to hear the 
lowest whisper of intri^e, and a nose to scent the faintest 
breath of treason. This subtle scoundrel informed us that 
8uraja Doulah was detested as much as he was feared, even by 
his own chief officers, and scarce loved by the low favourites 
whose base-bom feet he had allowed to trample on the necks 
of Moorish gentlemen. 

" Why should the English wait and pray for my lord's con- 
sent to ejctirpate their enemies P " he asked of Mr. Watts. 
"Why should tiiey hang upon his looks and exist by his 
pleasure; to be threaten^ one day with death, and the next 
caressed and complimented, with treacherv more fatal than 
death? At Calcutta last year the Englisn were weak, very 
weak ; but they are strong to-day. Have they not Sabat Jung, 
the firm in war, as their leader? and whom shall they fear? 
It is no longer the time to crouch and crawl ; the hour has 
come for them to strike. The Nabob is hated by all ; yes, by 
alL He has imprisoned Manickchund, and made him pay a 
million of rupees for such poor profits as be way h^ve obtaiaed 
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in Calcutta." (Hare my gentleman made a piteous face, as in 
compassion for nis brother Grentoo, who was of his own kidney.) 
"He has offended Meer Jaffier; and in any contest between 
those two the army will stand by their paymaster and general. 
He has degraded ms treasurer, Roydoulub, by subjecting him to 
the authority of his low favourite, Moonlol. The Seits fear 
him, though to them he is civil; for they know his greedy 
nature, and that it can scarce be long before his clutch shall 
rasten on their gold. Yar Khan Latty, an officer of some re- 
nown, is fast mends with the Seits. He has two thousand 
horse under his command. The Nabob must march with the 
chief part of his army against the Patans ; he has sworn to 
exterminate the English on his return. Let Sabat Jung, your 
colonel, strike the first blow ; and let the English join Yar Khan 
Latty, seize Muxadavad, and proclaim Latty Nabob. He will 
give them all favours they choose to ask. Give them P He will 
Ae their servant to do their bidding, if it were the surrender ot 
half his kingdom. 

Thus argued Omichund, doubtless tempted by splendid pro- 
mises from Latty and the Seits, and ever ready to sell his soul 
to the highest bidder. 

It was about this time that I ventured to speak to the old 
Gentoo upon the subject of his domestic bereavements. I found 
him very calm ; but he displayed more feeling than I had ex- 
pected to see in one who had so abandoned himself to the worship 
of Mammon. When I told him of his granddaughter's safety 
he was deeply moved, and thanked and blessed me with mucn 
agitation, and promised me a noble present. This, however, he 
contrived to forget; nor should I have cared to accept a rupee 
from his secret stores, so deep a contempt had I for nis sordid 
nature, and so little faith in his sincerity. 

He told me that Juggernaut Sing, his head jemadar, th^ 
wretch who had slaughtered thirteen unoffending women, was a 
distant kinsman of his own, a man of equal piety and courage, 
and it was evident from the whole tenor of his discourse that he 
considered the bloody act of this fanatical murderer excusable, if 
not laudable. 

" Juggernaut is now at Calcutta," he said, " but just recovered 
from his wounds. He has a ferocious hate of the English ; and 
it is but to please me he can be brought to live peaceably 
among them. 

I remembered the ghastly face and blood-stained mantle of the 
man I had seen leadmg our enemies against Fort William, and 
the savage yell of rapture with which he had betrayed our 
weakest points to the foe. 

At Omichund's request I wrote to Mr. Witherington, with 
whose family his granddaughter was now living at Calcutta, be^ 
ging hipi to find some meai^B of sending her safely to MTUcad»va4 
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In Bomelihmg more than a week the damsel anived, having 
travelled by water; bnt on going to the landing-place to meet 
her I fonnd the old man there before me. He had been on l^e 
watch for her during the last three days. He had a litter wait- 
ing, into which he norried his granddaughter before she could 
speak a word to me. But when the bearers had carried her off 
to his house he lingered to thank me once more for her safety. 

" You have redeemed an old man from desolation, and have 
given him a fresh object in life," he said ; " Omichund may yet 
feave great-grandchildren behind him to inherit his wealtii — if 
the Nabob should ever pay me the compensation he has pro- 
mised for my losses in Calcutta," he added hastily. 

I could scarce refrain from a smile at this, for I knew the 
Nabob had already paid this G^ntoo miser half the promised 
oompensation. 

" iTou would perhaps have liked to speak to the maiden," he 
said presently; "but it is better not. She has already lost 
caste by her intercourse with your people, and, for the bigoted 
amongst us, is a pariah. But I have lived among English mer- 
chan1», and learned to regard these things less strictly. There 
was once a time in which the wives and daughters of Hindostan 
mingled freely among strangers; but the Mahometans have 
taught us to distrust our women, and to hide the brightness of 
our homes." 

With thig he departed; and by-and-by, as I walked home- 
wards through the narrow streets, sweltering in the hot breeze 
of noontide, I looked wistfully at the closed shutters of the mer- 
chant's dwelling, behind which my tender little Hindoo maid 
was perchance watching. No, I had never loved her. That one 
pale English face, enshrined in my heart of hearts, was an 
linage not to be blotted out by all the houris of Ind : — but she 
had loved me ; and a man must be made of a hard material who 
has not some chance moment of daBgerous tenderness for the 
girl who has loved him in vain. 

•It was with a feeling of extreme pain that I heard, a few 
wedcs after this, the tidings of Juggernaut Sing's arrival in 
Muxadavad, and of a marriage between him and his master's 
frranddaughter. It seems timt the Brahmins, to whom the 
fanatic youth had confessed and defended his deed of slaughter, 
had approved the crime; and Omichund did not shrink from 
bestowing his grandchild upon the man whose hands were red 
with her mother's blood. But what human affection can be ex- 
pected from a people whose devilish creed teaches them to cast 
their babes beneath the murderous wheels of Juggernaut, and 
make a family of children motherless by the bummg alive of an 
unoffending widow P 

Of the poor girl's feelings I scarce dared think ; and when 
I remembered our friendly companionship at Fulta, and \h% 
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tender devotioii with whicli she had watched mj sick-hed, my 
heart bled sorely for her griefs. Had it been possible to have 
saved her in any desperate manner from a fate to my mind so 
terrible, I wonld have hazarded the attempt; bnt Mr. Watts's 
counsel and my own reflections aUke convinced me that her 
rescue was impossible. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

PLOT AND COTJNTBKPLOT. 

While Omichnnd's intiigne with Khan Latty was yet in the 
bud, a new and much more important pretender presented him- 
self in the person of Meer Jaffier, commander-m-chief of the 
Nabob's forces, a man of years and experience, who had stood 
high in the estimation of Allaverdy, and to whom that wise 
ruler had given his sister in marriage. An Armenian, called 
Fetrus, a man that had been employed as a messenger between 
ourselves and Sura'.a Doulah in the negotiations of February 
last past, now came to Mr. Watts on behalf of Meer Jaffier, who 
declared himself pushed to rebellion in sheer self-defence, since 
he never entered the durbar but with the dread of being assassi- 
nated. Meer Jaffier was ready to promise anything, and Mr. 
Watts made haste to acquaint Clive with his offers, whereupon 
there commenced a revolution destined to end most happily for 
our English interests. 

I will not follow all the windings and intricacies of this 
eastern plot and counterplot. Sublety and falsehood were the 
order of the day, and the ITabob alternated between loud-spoken 
distrust and smooth-tongued conciliation of ourselves and Meer 
Jaffier, who played his cards, however, with extraordinary skill, 
and contrived to fool his weak master to the very last. It was 
a period of incessant letter- writing between Mr. Watts at Mux« 
adavad and the select committee at Calcutta, and my post of 
^ocretaiT was a laborious one, leaving little time in which to 
think 01 })rLvate troubles and anxieties. So critical indeed was 
our situation, that there were many nights on which my patron 
and I lay down to rest not knowing whether we should be alive 
in the morning. It was very well u>r the gentlemen at Calcutta 
f} be easy as to the result of our intrigue : we were in the lion's 
ien, and knew that in any luckless hour the brute's ravenous 
jaws might open to devour us. I am happy to say, however, 
that we faced all dangers coolly, and asserted the mtorests of 
our honourable masters with as calm a front as if we had been 
safe in the council-chamber of Leadenhall Street. 

The Nabob's army was still encamped at Plassey, while Clive, 
by the advice of Meer Jaffier's party, had withdrawn his forces to 
Calcutta, the better to lull the tyrant into a false security. But 
Suraja Doulah« by natiure the most cowardly of mankind, was 
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a prey to perpet«al suspicions, now turning upon ns, now n^oa 
Meer Jaffier, as ready to cringe as to assassinate, and knowing 
not whom to trust or whom to destroy. His spi«8 lurked in 
every quarter of the province, and traded alike upon his fears 
andliis ignorance ; one day making him believe that thi English 
army lay concealed in the factory of Oassimbazar, and the next 
deluding him with the hope that a French fleet was about to 
avage Madras. 

Urged by his ever-increasing fear of Clive, he sought a recv)n- 
ciliation with Meer Jaflier, whom he had lately treated with the 
utmost ignominy, and sent him, with fifteen thousand men, to 
reinforce his prime minister, Roydoulub, at Plassey. Meer Jaffier, 
afraid to refuse, was thus compelled to leave Muxadavad while 
the plot was hatching, but left nis agent Petrus behind, in daily, 
and sometimes hourly, correspondence with my p«itron,Mr. Watts. 

The articles were now drawn up which were to pledge Meer 
Jaffier in the eront of his success. They were to include all that 
had been promised by Suraja Doulah, and one clause of extreme 
advantage to the English, whereby the future Nabob agreed to 
pay a sum of money sufficient to make good all the losses which 
had been sustained by the Company and by individuals at the 
taking of Calcutta. Meer Jaffier, with the generosity of an ad- 
venturer who has as yet nothing to lose and all things to gain, 
readily agreed to these articles, but stipulated that the plot 
should be kept secret from that Gentoo intriguer, Omichund. 

This last condition was perplexing. The old man had been 
hanging upon our footsteps ever since he had broached the 
subject of Yar Khan Latty's pretensions, and had pressed us 
closely for a definite answer. For some time he had, I know, 
suspected us, too well versed in the art of prevarication to be 
deluded by an Englishman's less subtle falsehoods. He came 
in upon us suddenly, on the very day after Petrus brought us 
Meer Jaffier's messa.ge, livid with rage, and told us that we had 
been trifling with hmi, and that he knew the secret game we 
were playing. 

Of all men about the Soubahdar's court this was the one 
whose influence my patron most dreaded. He saw that 
Omichund knew something of our secret, and that to obey 
Meer Jaffier's desire would be to provoke his vengeance. After 
binding him to secrecjr he therefore confided the details of oui 
enterprise, which Omichund heard with pretended approval. 
But 1 had now known this old man for some years, and had 
made a close study of his countenance. I watcned him atten- 
tively throughout this conversation, and saw quite enough to 
assure me that he did not forgive us for the endeavour to 
deceive him, and that in his heart of hearts he cherished a most 
malignant hatred of us. 

Soon after this came news from Calcuttiv of the arriviil of % 
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messenger firom Hyderabad, a stranger called Govinderoy, who 
brought a letter purporting to be written by Ballejee-Rao, the 
eeneral of the Morattoes, offering to invade Bengal with a 
hundred and twenty thousand men within six weeks after he 
should receive the invitation of the English governor. The 
letter was suspected to be a trap set for us at the instigation 
of Suraja Doulah ; and Clive, ever ready in expedients, advised 
the committee to forward the letter to the Nabob, affecting a 
belief in its authenticity. By this means, should the letter be 
indeed a trick, the tables would be turned upon the trickster; 
while, if it were genuine, no act could be more adapted to 
soothe him into a confidence in our friendship. 

The treaty which Mr. Watts and myself had sketched out 
with infinite pains and very close calculations was now sub- 
mitted to the committee at Calcutta. The sum therein de- 
manded for the restitution of all losses amounted in all to 
seventeen millions of rupees ; but this sum, large as it appears, 
did not seem sufficient to the gentlemen of the Calcutta com- 
mittee, who cherished an extravagant notion of the wealth in 
Suraja Doulah's treasury, an idea founded rather on the my- 
thical wonders of the " Arabian Nights " than on the possible 
revenues of the tjrrant, whose predecessor's reign had been one 
of constant turmoil and expenditure. 

Determined that Meer Jaffier should pay for his elevation, the 
committee asked a donation of five million rupees for the squa- 
dron and army, while Mr. Watts was also recommended to 
request a handsome tribute for each of the gentlemen of the 
committee. 

These preliminaries being settled, we awaited the final blow, 
not without a terrible uncertainty of mind ; for the spies of 
Suraja Doulah slept not, and the shadow of death hovered very 
near us during this most critical period. 

CHAFTER XXVn. 

OMICHUND THKOWS OFF THE MASK. 

The time was now come in which the Gentoo deceiver Omichund 
was to reveal himself for the 6rst time in his true colours. I 
have already described the lurking doubt which had ever been 
entertained of his sincerity by Mr. Holwell and myself, and 
afterwards by Mr. Watts ; but he was now to throw off the 
mask, and boldly declare himself a villain. 

It was when matters were at the most perilous crisis — the 
Nabob's army encamped at Plassy fifty thousand strong, and 
Clive prepared to march from Calcutta so soon as the treaty 
was signed — that this avaricious scoundrel came one morning 
to my j)atron, and rudely insisted upon an interview.. His 
nsnal cringing manner was exchanged for an audacity which 
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threatened mischief. He began at onoe to taJk of the eoQ> 
federation, and our hopes of success. 

** I have come fresh from the durbar, Mr. Watts," he said, 
** and the countenance of the Nabob was not pleasant to look 
on. He has spies, saheb, many spies ; and he suspects. It 
needs but one word, one hint of the truth in his ear, and before 
the echo of the voice that spoke it had died away in the hall 
of his palace, the messengers of death would be on their way 
hither. Have you ever considered that the game we are playing 
ip one in which we stake our heads ? ** ^ 

" I have never esteemed my life especially safe in this coun 
try," my patron answered with admirable coolness. " But wha 
does this preface mean, my good Omichund ? " 

** It means that if you, ssuieb, hold your life at a trifle, I set 
some value on mine, and expect a handsome recompense for the 
mortal peril which I have undergone daily, hourly, within the 
last month, in the service of your people at Calcutta." 

" You cannot suppose that your services will go unrewarded." 

" I do not faiow that. When I served you a year ago-^as I 
did, faithfully — your people at Calcutta rewarded me with a 
prison. They made me a prisoner, saheb, for the CTOundless 
suspicion; and while the rest of my countrymen had ample 
leisure to decamp with all their possessions, my hard-earned 
wealth was sacrificed : and that 1 owe to the English. The 
women of my household were slaughtered : that also do I owe 
to the Enghsh. Yet these bitter wrongs do I forget, when 
Sabat Jung has given you back your settlement, and I try to 
serve you — because, though they have ill-used me, I believe the 
English are faithftd, and will keep promise or treaty that they 
make. My fortunes are broken, and I am labouring to restore 
them. I nave served you well, saheb, ajid there have been 
many times when the Nabob would have had you slain without 
mercy had he not been beguiled by me to trust you a little 
longer. To do this, I have risked my life daily, and shall con - 
tinue in the same peril so long as I remain in this city. 1 
must have my reward. It must be no promise of the lips — a 
breath which the evening wind blows away. It must be 
written in the treaty. The reward that I am to have most be 
written there, in words that no man can misunderstand." 

" Such a proposal is somewhat insulting to your employers,'* 
repHed Mr. Watts ; " but I do not suppose the gentlemen of 
the committee will object to your name being set down in the 
treaty between them and Meer Jaffier. Pray at what amount 
do vou estimate your services ? " 

Omichund Bmiled in a thoughtful manner before replying to 
this plain question. 

" I have to remember that without my mediation the Nabob 
would nev«r have been reconciled to the Emrlish. Ever since 
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the capture of Calcutta I have been the secret friend of your 
countrymen; not because I have reason to love them, but 
because — nay, saheb, no man is bound to reveal his motives. 
It is enough that I have served you. *Twas I who pleaded with 
Surajah Doulah for the miserable survivors of the 20th of June, 
and gave them food and shelter at Calcutta, where they might 
have remaiupd with impunity, but for the folly of an English 
solidier who killed a Moor in some drunken quarrel, an act that 
led to the banishment of every Englishman from the settle- 
ment. Yes, saheb, I have been your friend, but my experience 
does not teach me to hope much from British gratitude. I have 
a better claim to the reward I ask than past services." 

" What is the nature of that claim, Omichund ?" 

" My power to destroy you ! " cried the old traitor, with a 
§udden energy that struck us dumb. He stood for some 
moments watching our faces with a mali^ant grin upon his 
own. Then slowly exteading his brown skmny hand, he looked 
downward at the outspread fingers with a smile of triumi>h. 
** See here, saheb," he said, " in 'Biese fingers I hold the threads 
of yoar intrigue. It needs but a motion of my hand and they 
are entangled hopelessly. In this palm I hold your Hves — 
— ^yours and your secretary's yonder, and the lives of many 
more — and by the closing of this hand can destroy you. What, 
gentlemen I now pale you look ! And yet I do but remind you 
of my power; to speak is not to act. Do you think Omichund 
would betray his patrons — even though they once betrayed him 
— and though but the other day you sought to fool the poor 
old Gentoe P No, Mr. Watts, saheb, I do not threaten; I ask 
only that when others are remembered my reward may not be 
forgotten." 

*'Put your demand in plain figures," replied Mr. Watte^ 
somewhat coldly ; " I do not comprenend this violent language, 
nor the looks with which you have accompanied it." 

"The treasury of Bengal is accounted rich, and if Meer 
Jaffier mounts the musnud, my honourable masters will profit 
by millions. For my share 1 claim five per cent, upon the 
Nabob's treasures in specie, and the fourth path of his jewels.** 

This demaudwas made with a most consummate coolness 
of tone and manner, and having thus stated his claim the old 
Gentoo stood before us with downcast eyelids and folded hands, 
the very picture of meek honesty. But beneath the shri^'elled 
lids I could discern the piercing black eyes casting fttrtive 
glances at my patron's face. The proposition was so monstroui 
that Mr. Watts stood for some minutes aghast, more struck by 
the enormity of this demand than by the iniquity of the threat 
that had preceded it. Treachery of the blackest hue is so com- 
mon a thmg among these Orientals that the diplomatiijt mu8& 
be indeed unversed in their politics who can be surprised by 
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any new revelation of it. But there is a heiglit of impndflaet 
more astounding than baseness, and of snch impudence this 
proposal of Omichund's was a flagrant example. 

My patron drew a long breath, and after that first moTement 
of surprise refrained from any expression of his feelings. 

" My good Omichund," he bc^an quietly, " I tlioueht youi 
commercial experience would have saved you from tne folly 
of so childish a proposal. You ask five per cent, on'the Nabob s 
money — a fourth of his jewels ! Are you aware that the jew^ 
alone are rated at fort^-nve millions sterling P" 

" Yes, saheb ; by cmldren and fools. The royal jewels ittt> 
<¥orth four-and-a-half millions at most." 

" And of this amount you would claim a fourth ?" 

** Yes, saheb," replied the Gtentoo, with a grave reverence of 
his head, and with the sober air of an honest tradesman who 
respectfully defends a disputed charge in his bill. 

" Well, my good friend, you cannot be accused of neglecting 
your interests, or rating your services at too low a figure," said 
Mr. Watts with his easiest air ; " and I thank you for your can- 
dour. But you see I have no real authority in this business. I am 
here only as a mouthpiece and communication for the geniJemen 
at Calcutta. I will refer your demands to the select committee 
there in my next letter, and we shall see how they treat them." 

" You do not think the gentlemen at Calcutta will refuse my 
daim, saheb P" asked Omichund, with a somewhat sinister look. 

" I cannot venture a guess as to their reply ; but I am sure 
they will do whatever they consider just and liberal." 

"And the treaty, saheb P The sum to be paid to me must 
be set forth in a special clause of the treaty. Let the gentle- 
men at Calcutta understand I will be satisfied with nothmg less 
than that." 

" I will tell them as much. You are now at liberty to leave 
ua, (Jinichund." 

The old man honoured us each with a profound reverence, 
imd quitted the chamber. We heard him groan faintlv as he 
put OD his shoes and shuffled away on the smooth marble pave- 
ment—a groan as of lamentation over the iniouity of the English. 

My patron walked to the doorway, lookea into the corridor 
to make sure there was no spy lurking without, and then re 
tiirued to me with a very grave expression of countenance. 

"Robert Aineleigh," he said, "if you set any value upon 
your life, you must leave this place to-night." 

''Why, sir P" 

"Biicause the Calcutta committee will refuse to accede to 
that scoundrers extortionate demands, and, as surely as they 
do, he will betray you and me to Suraia Doulah. To-night you 
can k-ave this place unsuspected as the bearer of a letter to 
C&lfiutta ; a few nights hence flight may be impc»8sible." 
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" Atid yon think that I would leave yon, sir, in snch a time 
of danger ? No, if I valued existence at its utmost price, I do 
not beheve I could be so base as that; and my life is not a 
treasure that I care to defend. Let them impale me to-morrow, 
and there is scarce a creature living to lament my fate. I 
thank yon heartily for your consideration, sir ; but, by your 
leave, 1 will remain to see the end of the play, whether it prove 
a comedy or a tragedy." 

** I fear the last act will be bloody, Robert." 

" It cannot be worse than the Black Hole, sir. But surely, with 
Colonel Clive at our back, we may master this Gentoo scoundrel P 
Cannot the committee finesse the question of his claim P*' 

" I doubt their power to do so. Satan himself is not more 
Tersed in guile thaji tliis Gentoo plotter. You see he declines 
at the outset to accept any verbal pledge. He will have hia 
reward set down in the treaty to be signed, sealed, and delivered 
between ourselves and Jaffier. I can see no safety, Robert, 
but in compliance ; and I do not believe that the committee 
would comply. We have already pushed our demands upon 
Jaffier to the utmost limit; and to ask for nearly another 
million might be the ruin of our cause. Remember, it would be 
as easy for Jaffier to ally himself to the French as to us. Bussy 
is ever ready to adopt any pretender who can promise him an 
extension of power; and to provoke Jaffier by extortionate 
demands might be to throw him into the arms of our enemies."" 

The letter communicating Omichund's demands was written 
and despatched to Calcutta, and we had but to wait the issue 
of this affia-ir, and of all other knots and entanglements in the 
skein of intrigue, vriih what tranquillitv we might. It was on 
the second night after the despatch of the letter that we re- 
rdved, through a singular channel, a new revelation of this 
TQlain's iniquity. The house in which we lived lay on the river- 
bank, in a small garden that adjoined the splen^d grounds of 
Herant-joel, the !Nabob's palace, a fortified building surrounded 
by towers provided with cannon. I was lounging here in the 
summer darkness, well-nigh worn out by the anxieties and suf- 
focating heat of the day, when a little beat shot along the 
Btream and ran under the bank where I walked. A cloaked and 
hooded figure, very small and slender, stepped out of the boat 
and approached me. 

I expected to see some youthful dervish come to solicit alms ; 
Yut, on drawing qnite close to me, the stranger uttered a timid 
greeting, and I recognized the accents of Tara. 

It was but a few weeks since her marriage, afler which event 
I scarce hoped ever to see her again. 

" Robert, saheb," she began — she had learned my Christian 
name from Mr. Holwell, who never addressed me by any other, 
and I doubt if she knew that I owned a surname, — " Robert, 

N 
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Baheb, I liave come to warn you of a g/eat danger. I liav^ 
come secretly, with mnch difficnliy ; and I think my hnsband 
wonld kill me, as he killed the others, did he know that I conld 
80 degrade myself. But can I forget how you saved my life, 
saheb, or how happy I was on board the English ship when the 
English doctor said my care had saved yours ? No, Bobert^ 
saheb, I cannot forget those days : they stand apart from my 
life. I have no share in their brightness now, and my life seems 
all dark — so dark that I long to die and pass into a new world, 
where I shall be purified from my sins, and so pass on througn 
other worlds of purification to the heights of heaven, where the 
great God is happy for ever among the happy angels who serve 
him. We have a Brahmin who Hves in the house and reads the 
Shastah to us every day, and his words give me comfort when 
my heart is heavy. 

** My darling r* I involunt^xily exclained in English; and I 
am happy to think this innocent Hindoo did not understand the 
import of the word, which she no doubt took to be some term 
of ceremony; "alas ! I fear you are not happy ?" I continued 
in Bengalee. 

" I am as happy as we ought to be in a world of purgation, 
saheb. But it is not to speaJk of myself I came hither. You 
are in danger, you and the other English saheb. My grand- 
father is angered against you. He says that Mr. Watts and 
the English mean to cheat him ; but that he will be the death 
of you all if you play him false. He is not easy in his mind. 
He is pale, and walks about the house all day, and hunies 
backwards and forwards to the Nabob's palace like an evil 
spirit ; and last night, when he knew not that I was within 
hearing, I overheard him tell my husband that he and Eoy- 
doulub, the Nabob's treasurer, had sworn to each other to 
secrete and divide between them a great part of the royal treasure 
before the new Nabob comes. But that is nothing. It is your hfe 
that is in danger, Eobert saheb, and you must leave the city at 
•Qce. You see how dear your life is to me, when I betray my 
grandfather for your sake ; but I know that you English sahebs 
yfi}i\ not hurt the old man.* 

This last speech was made in all simplicityt for Tara was 
iniiooent as a child. I thanked her heartily for her devotion, 
but told her that it was impossible for me to leave Muxadavad 
for some time to come. This so distressed her that I was obliged 
to temporize, and promise I would fly from the threatened 
danger, for the dear girl was imperilling her own life byremain- 
ing with me, and I was eager to see her return home. The boat- 
man who had brought her had been bribed to fidelity by the 
gift of one of her g^d ornaments. This I redeemed from him 
by a handsome donation, and urged him to conduct her in 
safety to the garden landing-sta^e a little way down the river. 
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itlienc^ she had come. I have the quaint Indian bangle still 
amongst my dearest treasnres, a memorial of this perilous time 
tnd the affection that would fain have protected me from danger 

CHAPTER XXYIII. 

THE TWO TREATIES. 

S(M«E days elapsed before the arrival of a reply to the letter 
which Mr. Watts had written to Colonel CHve, setting forth in 
vletail the iniquitous demands of Omichund. When Robert 
Olive's answer did come, I was at the first blush scarcely less 
aHtonished by it than I had been by the Gentoo's most impudent 
demand. 

" I have received your last letter," wrote he, ** and I must 
confess the tenor of it surprised me much. I immediately re- 
paired to Calcutta, and, at a committee held, both the admiral^ 
and gentlemen agree that Omichund is the greatest villain upon 
earth, and that now he appears in the strongest hght, what he 
was always suspected to be, a villain ingrain. However, to 
counterplot this scoundrel, and at the same time to give him no 
room to suspect our intentions, enclosed you will receive two 
forms of agreement, the one real, to be strictly kept by us, 
the other fictitious. In short, this affair concluded, Omichund 
will be treated as he deserves." 

" Well, Ainsleigh," said Mr. Watts, after he had permitted 
me to read this letter, " what do you think of the colonel s plan P '* 

"It is a bold expedient, sir; but— do you consider it an 
honourable one P" 

"No," replied my patron, "between man and man such a 
trick would be a consummate treachery. But remember that 
we deal h^e with nations. Omichund has it in his power not 
omiy to betray you and me, but to destroy the EngHsh in Bengal." 

" Since we are so completely in his power, sir, would it not 
be best to give him his price, and suflfer him to enjoy his ill- 
go>ten gains, and the ignominy they will carry with them P " 

" That fB offering a premium to iniquity. You talk like a 
boy, my dear Ainsleigh. Is a man to make near a milHon of 
money by a stroke of treachery the most infamous ever hatched 
in the mind of a traitor ? Were the sum less important, we 
might consent to his cheating Meer Jaffier, for remember it is 
from the future Nabob the money is to be plundered. I swear 
that CHve*s notion is a masterstroke of genius. That man is 
all genius — ^in politics or in war he shines alike resplendent. 
His diplomacy is as intuitive as his military skill. Great 
heavens — ^what a man — and he came to Madras scarce thirteen 
years ago as a clerk !" 

" Yet I wish with all my heart he had hit ut)on any othei 
plan than thifi. sir." 
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" So do I, Robert ; but you see it is just because tbere Is ilO 
other plan possible that this expedient is a masterstroke. That 
scoundrel pushes us into a comer. * I will have my name in 
the treaty for close upon a million sterling, or I will betray 
you/ he says. He shows no mercy, yon see; and we reply, 
* Yery well, you shall have your name m a treaty ; ' but we do 
not say what treaty ; and so the trickster will be nicely tricked. 
Do not ask me to pity him, Robert. It is but a pulmff senti- 
ment that can plead for such a harpy. The wretcb is rolling in 
wealth already. He has obtained half the hoarded rupees 

Elundered from his house, and is now trying to extort the other 
alf from Suraja Doulah's treasuiy. He will have full restitu- 
tion of his losses in Calcutta, with the rest of the sufferers, 
native as well as English, should the revolution succeed. And 
are you going to plead for him because his treachery fails to ex- 
tort an extra milhon P I tell you the man's greed of gold is a 
monomania ; give him a million to-day, and you will but render 
him the more eager for another million to-morrow. A fictitious 
treaty ! Yes, Robert, it is the only possible means of securing 
us from this scoundrers treachery." 

Reflection convinced me that Mr. "Watts was right, and that 
a situation of peril so exceptional, a traitor so far beyond all 
common traitors, justified a deceit as desperate as that proposed 
by Clive. How this act may appear to the judgment of afber- 

^es I know not ; but it is scarce possible that the rigid moral- 
fflts who may point to this deed as a blot upon Robert Olive's 
character should realize the difficulties of oar position at this 
crisis. I have lived to hear the Colonel's policy in thig matter 
questioned, as almost every other step in the career that gave 
India to England has been questioued ; and to hear his bold 
justification of the deed. "I would do it again a hundred 
times," he told the Committee of the House of Commons ; and 
though his humanity compassionated the disappointed miser's 
hapless ending, I tmnk he gloried in the recollection of having 
successfully cheated so base a cheat. 

Conciliated, and half-conviuced by the apparent friendliness 
of the course which Clive had taken with regard to the Morat- 
toe letter— a genuine document, and calculated to alarm his 
fears — Suraja Boulah at last consented to withdrew his army 
from Plassey, and Meer Jaffier retnmed to the capital at the 
head of his fifteen thousand troops. He was coldly received by 
the Nabob, whose insolence of manner so alarmed him that he 
withdrew to his palace in fear and trembling, not knowing what 
discoveries might have been made by Suraja Doulah during his 
absence. The frown of a despot is a menace of death, and 
Meer Jaffier knew the ways of his countrymen too well to be 
"iind to his danger. So fearful was he of exciting suspicion, 

lat he refused to confer in private with Mr. Scra&on, whom 
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Colonel CKve liad despatched to Muxadavad to explain tlie par- 
ticulars of the two treaties, real and fictitious, and would only 
give him a hurried interview in his public audience-chamber. 

All was now prepared for the final blow, and our chief anxiety 
at this crisis was to get rid of Omichund, who, as he hati 
boasted, did but too surely hold the lives of us all in his power, 
and who at any moment might, by some diabolical chance, get 
wind of our intention to deceive him. He was a creature all 
eyes and ears, a plotter by nature, and so greedy of gain that 
he would at any moment hazard the chances of our great enter- 
prise in the hope of some immediate profit to himself. He had 
done this more than once already, by carrying to the Nabob 
false tales of our designs against him, c^ilculated certainly to 
throw him off the real scent, but also calculated to keep him ii^ 
a state of alarm and watchfulness most inimical to our plans. 

For such artful inventions Omichund had received either 
immediate jjayment, or promises of future reward. We knew 
not what mischief his lying tongue might do us if he remained 
longer a hanger on of the Nabob's council-chamber, and Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Scrafton laid their heads together to withdraw 
him to Calcutta. 

I think the promise of gain would have tempted him to de- 
scend into the Brahminical heU ; and when it was made clear to 
him that there was money to be picked up at Calcutta in pay- 
ment of his services there, he agreed to return with Mr. Scrafton, 
and Mr. Watts and myself had the pleasure of seeing him de- 
part in his palanquin m that gentleman's company. 

Mr. Scratton related to us afterwards, with mingled laughter 
and vexation, the difficulties of his journey — ^how, on the travel- 
lers reaching Cassimbazar, the old Gentoo was missing, and 
how, on messengers being despatched back to the city in uearch 
of him, he was found sitting at midnight in the Nabob's 
treasury, trying to extort from Mohun Lall, the favourite, some 
more of the money he had been promised as a reward for his 
lies about the English. Here the messengers were fain to wait 
until the harpy had assured himself there was nothing to be 
extorted from the inflexible Mohun Lall, when they packed him 
into his palanquin and bore him off in triumph to Cassimbazar, 
whence they continued their journey at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. But at daybreak Mr. Scrafton, awaking from a peaceful 
slumber, had the mortification to discover that his tiresome 
charge was again missing, and this time, not knowing where to 
look for him, had no help for it but to wait upon the road-side 
until three o'clock in the afternoon, when the old man returned 
from Plassev, whither he had stolen off to confer with Roydoulub, 
who had told him that no stipulation had been made for him in 
the negotiations with Meer Jaffier. 

Alarmed to the last degree by this assertion, the old plotttf 
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pushed Mr. Scraflon with the closest qnestions; bnt this gentle* 
man was happily able to baffle him without trouble. 

" You see I had only to tell the old scoundrel the truth/* he 
said to us, vn relating the adventure; "which was that Eoy- 
doulub could not possibly know the particulars of the treaty, 
since Mr. Watts had not yet commumcated the ultimate form 
of the agreement even to Meer Jaffier himself. Convinced by 
this, he consented to continue his journey, and we jogged on in 
peace, though I rarely woke from a nap without expecting to 
miss Omichund's palanquin, and find he had played me some 
nev trick. At Calcutta he was received with amazmg cordiality ; 
but even this could not quite conquer his suspicions, for he -vas 
seen in secret conference with our Persian scribe; but this 
fact luckily reached the Colonel's ears, the scribe was employed 
only to draw up the fictitious treaty. Thus, you perceive, 
if Omichund had bribed the scribe to tell him the contents of 
the document — ^which there is little doubt he had done — ^he 
would be only the more surely deceived." 

One difficulty, and one only, had transpired in the preparation 
of this fictitious treaty, ond that arose from Admiral Watson's 
peremptory refusal to sign it. 

" Attach my signature to a lie ! " cried the fiery old tar ; ** not 
for the wealth of a hundred treasuries as rich as Suraja 
Doulah's!" 

In vain did Colonel CHve and the other gentlemen of the 
committee argue the point, and explain the necessity of the case. 
The sailoi was inflexible. 

*• I don't know what honour may mean among you military 
and commercial gentlemen," he said somewhat rudely ; " but if 
that is in your estimation an honourable deed for an English- 
man to witness, I must tell you plainly we Jack-tars have a 
different notion of fair dealing. No, Colonel ; you must manage 
this business without me. I had sooner cut off my hand than 
sign that paper." 

This is a faithful record of the conversation as it was reported 
to me. I have since heard it stated that Admiral Watson, 
< hough he refused to sign his name to the treaty, gave full con- 
Lc.it to his autograph being forged. But even in justification of 
i!iy fevourite Chve, whom 1 believe to have been a great and 
g( od man, I cannot bring myself to credit a statement so opposed 
to reason. All I can tell is, that Admiral Wat^son's signature 
was forged, and the fictitious treaty thus completed. 

After the necessary delay caused by the wearisome slowness 
of Indian travelling, — ^how different from those wonders of speed, 
our English stage-coaches, which perform a journey of fifty miles 
between sunrise and sunset ! — a native messenger arrived with 
the two treaties, the real one written on white paper, the falsi 
on red. 
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And now my patron liad to arrange a secret conference with 
Meer Jaffier, whereat the agreement between him and the Eng- 
lish mi^t be executed. This was a matter of no small difficulty. 
Snraja IDonlah's suspicions never slept, and they had been bnt 
lately aroused against Meer Jaffier. Any open communication 
between the latter and ourselves was therefore impossible. After 
much deliberation, my patron hit on a favoxirite Oriental stra- 
tagem. He ordered his palanquin, and caused himself to be 
carried to Meer Jaffier's palace, with me in another palanquin, 
securely shrouded by the silken curtains of the htters, and 
guarded by our servants, on whose fidelity we could fortunately 
rely. The palanquins of women are aJwavs r^arded with re- 
spect, and ours were so arranged as to Iook like the closely-cur- 
tained litters of some eastern beauties. Li this guise we were 
carried straight to the pretender's zenana, where it is likely the 
breath of slauder may nave followed us, but we were safe from 
n suspicion of the truth. 

We found Meer Jaffier and his son Meeran alone in the spa- 
cious apartment where our bearers deposited us. The elder man 
seemed to me a shrewd and sagacious person ; but in the coun- 
tenance of the younger I perceived that savageness of nature 
which he was too soon to exhibit. 

Aja ample explanation took place between Mr. Watts and 
Meer Jaffier. The latter reluctantly confessed that in all his 
master's army there were but three thousand horse on whom he 
could relv, a somewhat small subtraction from an army of fifty 
thousand. Should the scene of action be this citj^, Meer Jaffier 
promised to attack the Nabob's palace at the first signal of strife, 
fihoxdd a battle take place on the plain, his conduct must of 
course be ruled by the position he might occupy. If in the van, 
he would advance with drums beatmg and standard flying at 
the approach of the English, and pass over to their right with 
all his men ; if in the rear, he would display a white flag, set 
upon the main body of the Nabob's army as soon as the English 
began the attack, and if possible take him prisoner. 

These explanations made, Meer Jaffier neld a copy of the 
Koran on his own head with one hand while he laid the other on 
the head of his son, and with the papers outspread before him, 
swore, " by Gt)d, and the prophet of God," to oe faithful to the 
treaty. It was an awe-stnking ceremonial, and I wondered, as 
I beheld it, to think how lightly these MaJiometans can break 
vows so solemn ; yet when 1 bethought myself of those venal 
wretches who pace Westminster Hall with straws in their shoes, 
ready^ to bear false witness for the smallest consideration, I was 
less inclined to marvel at eastern perfidy. 

The messenger who had brought the treaties carried them 
back to Calcutta ; and now, my patron's business being con- 
cluded at Miixad3.vad^ it was high time that be should consider 
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his personal safety. To this he Lad shown a noble indiffercnoc 
from first to last ; and though he had receiyed several waminffs 
of danger, he had refdsed to abandon his post nntil a special 
letter from Clive should set him at liberty. 

For this letter of release he was still waiting when a secret 
messenger came to ns at snnset from Meer Jaffier, bidding ns 
instantly leaye the city, as the Nabob's suspicions were now 
thoroughly aroused, and he might at any moment open fire on 
the palace of his traitorous commander-in-chief, when doubtless 
hd would also take speedy means to reyenge himself upon any 
English plotters within conyenient reach of bowstring or stake. 

The warning was of so peremptory a nature that it would 
haye been worse than folly to disregard it. Mr. Watts there- 
fore bade me pack his papers in the smallest compass, and carry- 
ing no more than these and a change of linen, we set out at 
night for the factory at Cassimbazar, as it were on a businesi 
visit ; but with the fixed intention to return no more to Muxada- 
Tad so long as Suraja Doidah reigned in the palace of Herautjeel. 

Wb reached the factory in safety, and there met a messenger 
oarrying the expected letter from Colonel Olive to my patron ; 
and thus duty and honour were in no way violated by the con- 
tinuance of our flight. Guided and aided by an Usbeg Tartar, 
whom Mr. Watts had befriended some years before, we now per- 
formed an arduous journey by land and water, carefdlly eschew* 
ing the main road, upon which the Nabob's emissaries were 
likely to travel in search of us, and going over a good deal of un- 
necessary ground in order to keep clear of this dangerous path. 
And thus on to Oulna, where to our great joy we met the Eng- 
lish army ; and oh, how pleasant a sight it was to us, newly 
escaped out of the jaws of the eastern Hon, to look on the 
familiar uniforms, and shelter ourselves beneath the victorious 
fliif^ of that dear free island in the West I 

It was now the fourteenth of June. On the twelfth Colonel 
Clive and the troops that had been in quarters at Calcutta had 
Btit out for Chandemagore, where the remainder of the army 
had l^een left, with a hundred and fifty sailors from the fleet, and 
the neit day continued their journey with the whole force, leav- 
ing sue hundred stalwart Jack-tars as a garrison in the pla e. 
The Europeans, artillery, and stores made the journey up the 
noble Hooghly in boats, while the sepoys marohed by the nigh- 
road^ 

In company with this gallant army we travelled pleasantly 
cnoiif^h for two days, when we halted at Patlee, an insignificant 
town, whence Major Coote and a party sallied forth to the attack 
of the fort at Cutwah, a strong place garrisoned by a detachment 
of the Nabob's troops ; and here, sSter a brief skirmish, I^o- 
yidence blessed our arms. 

JJr. Watts and myself arrived at Cutwaji soqu after thjs Ti(;» 
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torions attack, and encamped in the plain, where I enconntered 
a surprise which for the time distracted my attention from 
public affairs and threw me back upon my own insignificant 
existence, with its many sorrows. 

While the army were busy with the work of encamping, Mr. 
Watts was summoned to an interview with Colonel ChVe, who 
was resting in his tent, with his papers spread out before him, 
and Major Coote seated by his side, giving him a lively account 
of the assault upon Cutwah fort. By this means released from 
attendance on rnj patron, I strolled among the troops white, and 
coloured, watching their busy preparations for the night's food 
and shelter. All were in excellent spirits, for it was a quality 
of Olive's mind to inspire life and hope in the minds of other 
men — yes, even of these sepoys, whose language he spoke so 
poorly, and who seemed to take from the very fire of his glance 
the spark that transformed^ them from the venal machines of 
war to daring and eager soldiers. 

Night was fast closing in after the brief twilight of thig 
eastern world, and I was walking somewhat listlessly among the 
newly- erected tents, when I was startled by the aspect of a face 
that flashed upon me across the glare of a watch-fire. It was 
the smoke-blackened countenance of a European soldier, who 
lay stretched at full length on the ground beside the fire, and it 
seemed wondrously familiar. 

My heart leaped into my throat, and well-nigh choked me. 
Yes,' it was a face that had been familiar to me in my old life — 
that old unforgotten time in which I had not yet bid good-bye 
to youth and hope. It was the face of the man with whom I 
haa shared the slow agonies of the Black-Hole prison, whom 1 
had believed dead of that night's torture. 

" Phil ! " I cried, with a ringing shout that startled the party 
by the watch-fire. 

The English soldier leaped to his feet, sprang towards me, 
and embraced me as if I had been his sweetheart. 

"Why, Robert, I thought thou wert dead !" 

" And I had given you over for one of the hapless wretches 
buried in the ditch at Fort William on the 21st of June." 

" No, Bob ; I came forth out of that hell alive. By what in- 
stinct I saved myself I know not, for when I dropped from your 
neck I am sure I was dying. But I think the love of life is 
extra itrong in vagabonds, like the love of drink or of women, or 
the thirst for an enemy's blood. I faintly remember clambering 
over the heaps of dead — yes. Bob, indifferent that I "^od on 
corpses — ^to the mountain of corruption piled on the platform, 
and there I lay topmost and insensible. Some black Samaritan 
dragged me out, still half unconscious, and flung me on the 
grass outside, to die or recover as Fate would have it ; and aa 
Ft|,te has cpnstf^nt nee4 of such iustrmnents pf mischief as J ain« 
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I did recover, escaping with only a touch of rheumatic fevor and 
a scourge of bofts, wmch latter affliction I endured with a most 
un-Job-like impatience. Recovered from these, I found myself 
a beggar amongst other beggars in Calcutta, where I must have 
starvSi but for the charity of that old Grentoo merchant with 
whom you statesmen are now so friendly. Here, however, I had 
the ill-luck to be the death of a Mussulman soldier by a chanc4 
blow in a drunken fight — for these Moors drink deep as Johu 
Bull himself, if they can but get the forbidden liquor — and was 
obliged to run for my life, and for two months led a wandering 
existence, bordering unpleasantly near upon starvation ; for these 
Hindoos, who will do wonders of beneficence for any greasy, 
unclean wretch with a withered arm, or his finger-nails growing 
through the palms of his shrivelled hands, have little charity 
for a decent EngHshman. I found more compassion at Chander- 
nagore, where our enemies the French gave me food and shelter, 
and looked upon me as in a manner canonized by the martyrdom 
of the Black Hole ; and here I lay until I heard that Clive and 
Watson were coming to the rescue, when I left my friendly foes, 
and contrived to join the English at Fulta." 

" And you were at the capture of Calcutta?" I asked. 

** Yes, Bob ; and at Hooghly, in the night-attack on the 
Nabob's camp ; and at the siege of Chandemagore. I have had 
my fill of fighting, and am a full sergeant, with a prospect of a 
pair of colours, should Fortune send us a successful issue to this 
noble rebellion." 

" I wish you good-luck with all my heart, Phil," said I ; and, 
having answered his eager questions as to my own adventures 
since mst year, I linked my arm with his, and drew him away 
from the tents, for he held the key to a secret that was life or 
death to me. 

" Do you remember what you told me in the Black Hole, 
Philip Hav P" I asked solemnly. 

" Yes, Robert Ainsleigh," replied he, with mock gravity that 
lidiculed my earnestness; "and be sure what I told you ther^ 
was the truth, for I felt the grip of Death's bony fingers on my 
iveasand that night, and whatever I said to you was a last dying 
£[ieech and confession." 

•* You told me that Margery is your wife." 

'* As much as a marriage- service can make her so." 

** And you sank unconscious at my feet while I was entreaL- 
inj:^ you to tell me the name of the man who holds your marriage 
certificate." 

"Likely enough. Bob. I have but a shadowy recollection of 
that night. The man's name is Blade — Silas Blade, an attoiv 
ney in Littie Britain. I lodged the certificate with him, in a 
tlii box containing other papers, chiefly letters from my friend 
|yi4 patron Mr. !Everard Lestran^e. Deuced cautious letters 
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tliey were too; but they tell their story nevertheless, and, 
knowing their Talne, I took care to put them in safe keeping. 
You see I always feared mischief from tiiat gentleman ; and, as 
he had shown mmself anxious to get both the certihsate and the 
letters from me, I should have been a very idiot to keep them in 
my own possession.*' 

" Philii)," said I, " yon have often acknowledged yon did me 
a cruel injuir six years ago." 

" Yes, JBod, I am ready enough to confess that sm." 

** Will you go a step further than confession, and make some 
atonement for that injury?" 

'* What atonement can a penniless sergeant of Bengal In- 
fantry offer to a lucky young fellow who has always fallen on 
his feet, and is now no doubt on the high-road to fortune ? " 

" If ever I go back to England, Phil, my first desire will be to 
annul that marriage with Margery. Had the poor child been 
true to herself, I would have gladly married her, as I told her 
father. Sure, I loved her as well as ever brother loved sister, 
and the memory of onr happy childhood made her almost holy 
in my eyes ; yet of that love which makes the glory and bright- 
ness of marriage there could, at best, have been none between 
ns. But do you think I can peacefully endure the odious link 
that binds me to Everard Lestrange's cast-off mistress P No, 
Philip, that tie could never be otherwise than hateful. Loosen 
it, and I will be a true friend to that poor deluded girl; loosen 
it, and I will say you did me no injury when yon lent yourself 
to a plot that robbed me of Dorothea Hemsley. 

" What can I do. Bob, more than I have done towards the 
loosening of your marriage- tie P " 

** Give me your written statement of the facts, attested by 
Mr. Watts. Let me have a letter to your attorney, Mr. Blade, 
authorizing him to give me that marriage certificate. Yon are 

foing into action, and may fall — Grod forbid it should be so ! — 
ut I cannot afford to run any hazards, and must be prepared 
for the worst. If Meer Jaffier and his party succeed, I shall be 
handsomely rewarded for my humble service, and shall obtain 
leave to return to England. For pity's sake ^ve me the power 
to set myself ri^ht there ! Cancel the legal obligation that binds 
me to joxa wife, and I charge myself with her maintenance and 
protection from the hour of finding her." 

" My wife !" cried Hay, with a careless laugh ; " what a farce 
it all seems ! My wife! and I know not whether the poor soul 
be alive or dead. A courtesan, perhaps, dancing at Vauihall, 
with a face coated half an inch thick with white-lead, and patches 
of vermilion under her faded eyes \" 

" No, by Heaven, 111 never believe that ! Fallen, alas I poor 
child, but not impure ; no grief would ever drive her to depravity." 

♦• Thou'H not oelieve I Alas, poor innocent ! and wnat dost 
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thou know of the town's depravity ? Have I not seen simplicity 
as rnstic descend to the lowest hell of the dissolute P Woe be to 
that hand which pushes the frail creature on the first* step of 
sin's fatal slope ! If you loved the girl with that brotherly 
affection you speak of, pray that you may find the rank weedg 
growing above her in some City graveyard. 'Tis your best 
chance of finding her no further advanced in vice than when 
you left her." 

I was inexpressibly shocked by the cruel cynicism and settled 
conviction of my companion's tone, and yet I could not believe 
the bitterest fate could have driven Margery to vice. My trust 
in her better instincts was greater than my belief in Philip Hay'g 
knowledge of the world. These men who study the worst side of 
mankind can believe anything easier than the possibility of virtue. 

" Will you do what I want, Phil P" I asked presenUy. " You 
shall have a share of my good fortune if Colonel Clive dethrones 
the Nabob." 

" Yes, Robert, I will do this thing for you, and without pro- 
mise of payment. Though I'U not say that I shall refuse a 
ten-pound note should I fall in with you when your purse is fulL 
There are Spartan virtues to which I never have pretended, and 
the rejection of a friendly loan is one of them. Take me where 
I can have pen, ink, and paper, and the deed shall be done." 

After this I lost no time in conducting my companion to Mr. 
Watts's tent, from which my patron was happily absent. Hero 
Philip Hay seated himself on the ground, and on a small travel- 
ling portfclio of my providing scrawled a declaration of his 
marriage with Margery Hawker, when and where performed, with 
Mr. Everard Lestrange's name duly set down as witness of the 
ceremony. 

This done, he wrote a letter to Mr. Blade, of Little Britain, 
authorizing that gentleman to permit the bearer to open a cer- 
tain sealed case of papers, take from it the document he required, 
and reseal it with his own seal. 

" I trust to your honour for taking nothing but the certificate. 
Bob," Mr. Hay said a little doubtfuUy, as he folded the letter. 

" I am not quite a scoundrel, Phil. 

" You are the simplest and best of men," he replied, with a 
!augh. " There is your letter." 

" And here is Mr. Watts, who will oblige me by attesH?^J 
your signature to the other paper." 

My patron entered the tent as I spoke, and at once consented 
to witness the document without any knowledge of its contents. 

** I hope you'll excuse my black face, sir," said Philip. " We 
had rather hot work at the fort to-day, and I had charge of a 
gun. How these black fellows sweat when they see us reload 
and fire charge number two before they have recovered from 
their surprise g,t charge uumbey pi^e ! *T^s as much as their best 
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gtmn^s ean do to fire a heavy piece once in a quarter of an hour, 
and they think there's witchcraft in British artillery." 

With this vaunt of our English arms, Philip saluted Mr. 
Watts, shook me by the hand, and departed, after a whisper to 
the effect that we should meet elsewhere. 

I was heartily glad to have seen him amongst the Hving, stiU 
more glad to hold the two papers he had given me» 

CHAPTER XIX. 

nmiF HA.T HAKES ATONEMENT. 

Jhb rainy season, which by a strange fatality had begun late 
in the previous year, when an early down-pour might have saved 
our wretched garrison at Fort William by the stoppage of the 
Nabob's troops and artillery, in this year of *67 nappened tp 
begin somewhat sooner than usual, and on the mornmg of the 
19th of June a tempest of rain descended upon us with such 
violence as to drive us from under canvas into the town ot 
Cutwah. Here we sought shelter in huts and houses, many of 
which had been abandoned during the siege, and in one of the 
more comfortable amongst them Mr. Watts and myself awaited 
the tide of events. I fully determined that in case of any 
^ghting I would not sit idle under cover to hear English cannon 
roaring and English soldiers shouting in the distance. I had 
learnt to carry a gun in my first bitter year 'of slavery, and had 
enjoyed some eroerience of war with Mr. Hoi well at Fort William. 

It was on the evening after we abandoned our tents that 
Colonel Olive paid an unexpected visit to my patron, whom he 
found lying on a bamboo mat, enjoying the luxury of a repose 
he could never have tasted at Muxadavad, where the dagger of 
classic story had ever hung above his head. I rose to leave the 
apai*tmeiit when the Colonel entered, but he bade me remain. 

" It is idle ceremony to leave us," he said ; " I know that 
Watts has confided in you throughout this business, and I pre- 
■nme you are to be trusted." 

" To the death, sir." 

" Faith, youngster, you and Mr. Watts have had a narroi^ 
squeak for your lives as it is," replied our dictator carelessly, and 
then turning with sudden gravity to my patron he entered upon 
public affairs. 

" I don't like the look of things. Watts," he began, ** and 1 
am iaclined to suspect Meer Jaffier will turn traitor. Do you 
know what he has done since you left Muxadavad?" 

" No, indeed. Colonel." 

" Why, it seems your flight threw the Nabob into such a 
tremor that instead of firing upon Meer JaflSer's palace, he sent 
Jhr him post haste, fell upon his neck with maudlin affection, 
•ailed him the lamp of wisdom, composer of the state, conqueror 
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of the universe, terror of the world, and I know not w"bat e1s€^ 
after the manner of these Moorish mountebanks, and Aided b^ 
apologizing with slavish humility for his false suspicions of las 
beloved servant, who owed every advancement to old Allaverdy, 
and to whose fidelity the dymg Nabob had commended h:^ 
adopted son." 

• And how did Meer Jaffier escape from so awkward a situa- 
tion ?" 

" Awkward, pshaw ! These Moors think no situation awkward 
if lying will help them out of it. Meer Jaffier wept tears of 
oy upon his royal master's neck, abased himself to the ground 
to kiss his noble benefactor's foot, and ended by swearing on the 
Koran to give no help to the English in the contest, provided 
his beloved ruler allowed him to quit the province unmolested 
with his family and treasures." 

" He has sworn this P" 

" Yes, a native spy of mine was among the Nabob's retinue, 
and witnessed the touching scene, ms messenger has just 
\rought me a description of it." 

" What revolting treachery !" cried Mr. Watts. 

"Perhaps it was only diplomacy," Clive answered coolly; 
" for Meer Jaffier to reject a reconciliation would have been to 
show his cards too soon. He mav mean us well yet ; but we 
ought not to be in the dark as to his intentions. I have written 
to nim every day since we left Chandemagore to inform him of 
our movements, but have had no letter from him since a some- 
what ambiguous missive on the 19th. Can you find me a 
messenger to go at once to Muxadpvad and ascertain the real 
state of the case P My fellow is dead beat with the journey, 
and 1 cannot send him back to the city without some loss of 
tinie, I want a man who can start immediately." 

'* Will yon trust me with this commission, sirP" I asked eagerly. 

*' Ko, the Eafest messenger would be a native." 

" 1 will go as a native. Mr. Watts will tell you I can speak 
tl*eir difUectSt and disguise for a swarthy- visaged fellow like me 
will be t>afly enough. Pray trust me, sir.*' 

"Nay, Robert, interposed my patron kindly ; "you have once 
eicaped oat of the lion's den. Why be so eager to re-enter it ?" 

" 1 want to do something, sir, besides a derk's work, thougn 
I am pk^aeed to do that in your service." 

** Egad, he reminds me of my own young days !" cried the 
Colonel good-humouredly. " I was always wanting to do somo- 
1 hing. 1 remember at Pondicherry, in '48, how, in my haste to 
);i t ammunition, I left the battery where I was posted, and ran 
to fetch it myself, instead of sending a sergeant for it. One 
good-natured gentleman said it was fear and not zeal made me 
mo so fast. Mis words reached my ears, and I challenged him, 
Taut on. OUT way to the ground the scoundrel struck m«. I drew 
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mjr Bword on the spot, and shonld have fou^Lt Him tihere and 
then, but a crowd of fellows separated ns. He was made after- 
wards to ask my pardon in front of the battalion ; but as tlio 
court that made him apologize took no notice of the blow, I 
demanded satisfaction a second time from the slanderer. This 
he refused ; so I waved my cane above his head before our men, 
and told him ho was too {^dtir a scoundrel for the honour of a 
drubbing. Thdt seemed to have penetrated; for he resigned 
Lis commission next day. But this is gossip, and not business." 

There was some furuier discussion, in which my arsuments 
well-nigh prevailed; but finding the Colonel still inclined to 
doubt me, I watched my opportunit^r, and presently took 
advantage of a change in the conversation to slip out of the 
room, borrow a turban, shirt, and loose trousers from one of our 
bearers, colour my face and hands with a mixture of turmeric 
and grease, and thus transformed, went back to the room where 
the Colond and Uix. Watts were still conversing, after an in- 
tervaal of little more than a quarter of an hour. 

I approached my patron with the usual reverence, and gave 
him an imaginary message in my best Bengalee, requesting him 
to go to one of our men, who was seized with sudden illness. 

Mr. Watts rose in hasty compliance with this demand upon 
his charity, and brushed past me on his way to the door. 

I burst out laughing. 

" Come, Colonel Clive,*' I cried, " you may fairly trust me ou 
your errand since my master does not know me." 

This turned the scale, and in half an hour I was in a little 
boat, with a couple of native rowers, on my way to Muxadavad. 
The rain fell in torrents, but I was sheltered under a pitched 
awning, and travelled luxuriously in comparison with my 
wretched transit upon this same river nearly a year ago. Before 
leaving my quarters I had taken care to deposit Philip Hay's 
two papers in the safe keeping of my ipatron. 

We reached the city witnout loss of^time, and after loitering 
in the streets long enough to pick up what news I could, I 
entered the palace of the commander-in-chief without being 
asked any questions but such as I could easily answer. I sent 
our ally a message couched in language so figurative that onl^ 
he could imderstend it, and after some little delay was conductea 
to an inner court, where I found Meer Jaffier alone with his son 
Meeran, as on the day we witnessed his signature to the treaty. 
He received me with a somewhat alarming reserve of manner, 
and had but just begun to question me, when a man whom I 
knew to be m the confidence of Suraja Doulah was ushered 
into the apartment with his train of attendants, and received 
with much polite self-abasement by Jaffier and his son. 

This magnate of the court had but just entered when Meeran 
tamed upon me with sadden fury, threatening to cut oil my 
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liead for a spy, and swearing to annihilate everjr Englisbman in 
Olive's army shonld they dare cross the river into the island. 
His rage, thongh happily unreal, was so well simulated as to b€ 
alarming, and I was glad when I found myself outside the 
palace ; out I had scarce got clear of the gates when a kitmutgar 
overtook me, and bade me hang about the neighbourhood until 
he should bring me a letter. This order I faithfully obeyed, ant' 
lay in a little niche at a comer of the Moorish palace, only 
partially sheltered from the ceaseless rain, until darK, when the 
same man who had given me the message brought me a letter, 
and bade me hasten back with it to Colonel Olive ; whereupon 
I returned to my faithful rowers, and, the rain now happily 
abating, had a swiffc and pleasant journey back to Outwah. 

At Muxadavad I had heard how the Nabob's troops, not fore- 
seeing any chance of plunder in an encounter on the open plain, 
had set up a sudden claim for their arrears of pay, and refused 
to stir without a handsome payment on account ; whereby the 
city had been in a state of not for the last three days. This I 
thought was excellent news for our party. 

I arrived at Outwah at an eventful moment. The aspect of 
affairs was considered most unpromising, and Colonel Olive 
himself, in his onerous double capacity of general and states- 
man, was obviously disheartened. He had received several 
letters from Meer Jaffier during my absence ; but although these 
promised fidelity, and appeared to be written in good faith, they 
gave no definite jjledge of co-operation, and the Colonel now 
began to fear that in the impending struggle the English must 
stMid alone: a sony prospect, seeing that we were without 
horse, and had but three thousand men against Suraja Doulah's 
fihy or, possibly, eighty thousand. In this dilemma the Colonel 
Lai written to the Eajah of Burdwan, notoriously disaffected 
towards the Nabob, entreating him to join us with his cavalry, 
were they but a thousand. Yain hope I when was an Indian 
leader known to range himself upon the weaker side P A council 
of war had just been held, and the decisive question mooted: 
" Should the army cross the river at once, and at all risks attack 
the Nabob ; or should they avail themselves of the large store? 
of rice found at Outwah to maintain themselves during the rainy 
season, and in the meantime invite the Morattoes to enter the 
province and join them P" Ballajerow's offer was now known to 
be genuine. He had a hundred and twenty thousand men ready 
to join the English standard. Surely it must be a mad folly to 
attivck Suraja Doulah's great army with a handful of troops, 
while this gigantic force lay in the mountains awaiting our 
summons. 

Olive was himself the firgt to vote, and his voice was on th« 
•ide of caution. The very fact of his voting first was against 
^\ martial etiquette, by which the youngest officer present 
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elioiild first Iiave given his opinion. It may be supposed that, 
br bis deviation trom rule, the Colonel desired to weigh down 
tne scale on the side of prudence. 

I found him alone in a grove of trees near his quarters, 
lying on the ground in deep meditation. He started to nls feet, 
aurprised by my coming. 

" I was made for a soldier and not a statesman," he cried to 
himself rather than to me ; and with an impatient stamp of his 
foot. " Good God, how it went against my grain to give that 
opinion just now! and yet I feel that common prudence de- 
mands as much. The game is too desperate. Those black 
devils would be twenty to one against us. I am sure of my own 
men ; but the Bengalese are poor creatures. 'Tis like throwinc 
a handful into an ocean. And if Suraja Doulah's men should 
fight — as we know they com, fight, and have fought under 
Allaverdy — Yes, common prudence urges me against so rash a 
folly. Common prudence! d — n common prudence! she is a 
jade that never yet led the way to glory. And Coote voted foi 
an immediate attack. By G — , we'll cross the river ! " 

He was not a handsome man ; but as he looked up at this 
moment, with his hand upon his sword-hilt, he seemed in- 
spired. I thought I had never seen a finer countenance. 

** Coote," he muttered, " and so you want to out-hero me, do 
you, major? We'll crosfl the river, coute qui coute.** 

He turned upon me sharply. "What do you want?" he 
apked in the vilest Bengalee. 

I smiled as I delivered my letter. 

*• From Meer Jaffier, sir." 

" Why, confound your impudence, sir ! " cried the Colonel, as 
he snatched the nacset from my hand with more than his usual 
impetuosity ; " this is the second time you have decwved me. I 
took you for a beggarly native ; and here have you been listen- 
ing to my rhapsodizing." 

•• It is an honour to nave overheard a hero communing alone 
with the goddess Fortune, sir," I replied, with a smile. 

" Nay, sirrah, you have surprised the reflections of a game- 
ster tempted to stake his all upon a cast. Great heavens, 
Toung man, have you any notion of the stake wo play for ? 
iJjj^n my soul I doubt it, or you would scarce stand grinning 
there as if you but watched a game of piquet. If we cross the 
river to be beaten, the English cause is lost in Bengal, be sure 
of that. The French, who hate us by nature — yes, sir, they 
are created with a hatred of Englishmen as surely as with a 
taste for frogs — have now a political justification for doing us 
all the evil tney can. Is it likely they will forgive Chander- 
nagore P To the French the Nabob inclines, for they have never 
beaten him. On them he hangs for help, believing them stronger 
than thej are. Btimj has but to march from the Ciroars to 
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join tlie tyifant, and we are most inevitably lost. And to 1<^ 
Bengal is to lose all of India that is of any real valne to ns. 
Bombay and the west coast scarce pay their eipeoses, and our 
possessions on the coast of Coromandel are a burden ; for in< 
stead of profit they show a debt of nearly half a million. To 
fight is to tempt Fate. It is desperate, mad, wicked ; for our 
stoke is not omy that which we hold at present. We hazard 
a hundred times more than our paltry certainties of to-day, 
sir; we hazard our glorious chances of the future. Yes, to 
fight is madness." 

He tore open the letter and handed it to me. " Translate 
me that, sir, you who are learned in tongues." 

I read the missive — an assurance of fidelity, and a promise 
that, if possible, the troops of Meer Jafiier should come over 
to us on the field of battle. 

" Yes," cried Clive, with supreme contempt, ** they will come 
over to our side when the day is ours. I know these people. 
If you want to distinguish yourself as a volunteer, Mr. Ams- 
leigh, you had better make all haste to wash your fiEkce and 
put on Christian raiment. We may be marching in an hour." 

I made the Colonel a military salute, and ran off to obey 
him. What a fever of the blood, what a pleasant quickening 
of the pulse, I felt as I hurried to my patron's tent ! Robert 
Aiusieigh, with all his sorrowful memories and bitter sense of 
loss, Dielted into air. My individuality was gone ; I was a part 
of England's glory, to triumphjor to fall with the fortunes of 
the day. Hurried and eager as I was, I had no time to wonder 
at my own high spirits, and to cry aloud in astonishment, " And 
this IS war ! Thrice-divine Mars, be thou henceforward my god !" 

Mr. Watts was delighted to see me return in safety ; and 
with that kind patron I shared a comfortable repast before 
preparing for the threatened march. Having but one suit of 
clothes with me, and that a civilian's, I borrowed a shabby 
militia uniform from the captain of the Calcutta corps, and 
thus attired felt myself a hero. 

The trumpet-call roused us before sunrise, and in the first 
glory of daylight our English host began to cross the river. 
We startod in excellent spirits, leaving the sick and wounded, 
and a few civilians, Mr. Watts among them, at Cutwah. It 
was four o'dock in the afternoon when the passage of the troops 
was completed. We had crossed our Rubicon, the gauntlet of 
rebellion was fiung down, and who could tell which among us 
would live to repass that fatal tide P 

The afternoon brought a new messenger with another letter 

from Meer Jaffier, a native who had left Mauzadavad on the 

ame day as myself, but had taken bye-roads and otherwise 

st time, with the unheroic caution common to these people. 

was again hastily called upon as interpseter between the 
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Oolonel and Ids confederate. The letter informed ns thai 
Suraja Doulah had halted at a village some six miles south of 
Oassimbazar, where he intended to intrench and wait the event. 
Here Jafier suggested that the English should surprise hin^ 
by marching round by the inland pcut of the island. 

Olive Hstened to this letter with a lowering brow, atd then 
inming to me, cried in his angriest voice, — 

" Bid this fellow tell his master that I shall march to Plassey 
without an hour's delay. To-morrow morning will bring us to 
the village of Daoodpore, apd if Meer Jaffier does not join us 
there, by the beard of his Prophet, or, what is better, an 
Englishman's word of honour, I will make peace with Suraji» 
Doulah, and so end this vacillating scoundrel's chances of the 
musnud 1 " 

As may be supposed, I took care to modify the language of 
this message, but made it su£iciently firm to convey the Colonel's 
full meaning. 

Before sunset we were again on the march, but could make 
head but slowly, hfiving to wait for the boats, which were towed 
against the stream, and thus we pursued a most difficult and 
toilsome journey, advancing fifteen miles in eight hours, and 
at an hour past midnight arrived at Plassey. 

Here we took possession of a mango-grove, and had but just 
time to look about us, when those near the Colonel, myself 
among them, were startled by a faint sound of discordant music 
in the distance. 

" By G — ," cried Clive, " they are close upon us I " 

We kept silence, listening intently to that distant music. It 
continued, now fainter, now louder, the shrill cry of clarions, 
the clash of cjrmbals, the incessant beating of drums— to all of 
us a most familiar and significant sound, for it had accompanied 
the nighir watches of thelTabob's army when they lay encamped 
by the Morattoe ditch at Calcutta. 

" Yes," exclaimed the Colonel, afber we had stood for some 
time in silence, " they are here before us." 

He said no more, but hastened to give rapid orders for the 
placing of guards and sentinels. There was a sudden hurrying 
to and fro, but neither noise nor confusion ; and the watch 
being set, the rc-«t of the trooi s were bidden to snatch what 
slumber they could. For the onicers and their commander there 
was of course no sleep on that eventful night. 

The grove of Plassey has now become so famous that I need 
not describe it minutely. It is a space of some eight hundred 
yards in length and three hundred in breadth, planted with 
straight rows of mango-trees, and enclosed by a mound, and 
a ditch choked with weeds and brambles. A little way from 
the grov«, on the river-bank, there is a hunting-lodge of Suraja 
Domah'Sy sorrouMded by a garden wall. About a mile from 
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this house the rirer describes a curve like a horseshoe; and it 
was at this point the enemy lay, behind an intrenchment that 
had been thrown np by Boydomub some months before for the 
protection of this camp. 

At daybreak we saw the enemy advancing towards the 
mango-grove where we lay, 60,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 
pieces of cannon of the largest calibre, 24»' and 82-pounders. 
Every gun was mounted on a monstrous wooden platform, six 
feet from the ground, carrying both ammunition and gxmners, 
and drawn by forty or fifty yoke of huge white oxen, while 
behind each of these monstrous moving stages walked an 
elephant, trained to push the machine forward with his fore- 
head whenever the ground was unusually heavy. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more imposing than this barbarous 
machine, with its train of white oxen ; and I could fancy my- 
self watching some savage Carthaginian host in the neroic 
centuries beiore Christ, rather than a modern army. 

The tyrant's foot-soldiers were armed with every kind of 
weapon, matchlocks, pikes, swords, arrows, rockets. The 
cavalry were stout fellows from Northern India, mounted on 
powerful horses. These and the foot- soldiers advanced in sepa- 
rate and compact bodies, and presently fell into position with a 
regularity ana spirit we had scarcely expected of them. 

It was my privilege to be in attendance upon Colonel Clive as 
he stood on the roof of the Nabob's huntmg-house surveying 
tiiis formidable host. He had kept me near his person since I 
brought him Meer Jaffier's letter, in order that I might bo 
ready to serve him as interpreter at any moment. 

"Egad," he cried, "I did not think they were so strong! 
That is a splendid sight, is it not, Mr. AinsleighP " 

" Splendid indeed, sir. I could fancy myself looking over 
the sands of Marathon ; nor can I believe that the Persians 
mustered much stronger than these, in spite of Herodotus and 
his big numbers. 

"Herodotus was a Greek — and a liar, Mr. Ainsleigh. Ho 
fprang from the same root as these scoundrels, and we know how 
these give the reins to their fancy. Why, instead of forty-five 
millions sterling in the treasury at Muxadavad, I find it is a 
question if there are four. See," he cried, looking through his 
glass, " there are Meer JaflBer's troops." 

"Will they join us, do you think, sirP " 

" Yes, Mr. Ainsleigh, when the day is ours." 

The issue of events preved this a true prophecy. And now 
began the business of the day. At eight o'clock a shot from 
the enemy killed one of our men and gave the signal of battle. 
Glorious, yet on our side abnost bloodless, was the struggb 
that followed. After a brief skirmish in the open — which cosl 
as too many, though it* cost our foe ten of his men to one of 
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ours — ^the Colonel ordered us back to the grove. Here our 
little band seatea themselves on the ground, and suffered the 
despot's artillery to waste its fury upon the tops of the mango- 
trees, while our own gunners answered the enemy's cannon 
from behind the bank. 

At eleven o'clock Olive held a brief council at the drum-head, 
when it was resolved to maintain the cannonade all day, and 
sally forth upon the Nabob's camp at midnight. 

At noon Providence sent us a sudden storm of rain, which, 
as we afterwards ascertained, did much damage to the enemy's 
powder. Their fire now abated ; and two hours later we were 
astounded beyond measure to perceive the trains of oxen re- 
yoked, and the whole army retinng slowly towards the camp. 

One Sinfray, a French officer, with some forty vagabond 
fellows of the same nation, retained their station upon a large 
mound of earth surrounding a tank. This was a most favour- 
able position from whence to assail our retreating foe, and 
Major Kilpatrick, tempted by the opportunity, advanced from 
the grove to attack it, with two companies of the battalion and 
two field-pieces. Before starting he sent a messenger to an- 
nounce his intention to Oolonel Olive, who was found asleep in 
the hunting-house, and started up with much anger on hearing 
the Major's message. 

He ran to the detachment, reproved Kilpatrick in no measured 
terms, and sent him back to the grove te fetch the rest of the 
army. Having thus relieved himself he took the lead of the 
detachment and proceeded to attack Monsieur Sinfray, who 
speedily abandoned his ground before so formidable i»n assailant. 
And now for the first time we perceived a large body of troep« 
hovering on our right, and these were afterwards discovered to 
belong to Meer Jaffier, but as they made no signal, they were 
saluted at intervals by a sharp fire from our men, which kept 
them at a respectful distance. 

The hottest part of the action now took place between our- 
selves and Sinfray's forty Frenchmen, while the Nabob's matdi- 
lock men powered u^n us from an angle of his camp. The 
gunners at the same time tried to bring out their cannon, but 
our field-pieces played so warmly and so well upon them as 
always to drive them back. 

The enemy's horse also suflfered considerably at this junctove^ 
and among them fell four or five officers of the highest rank. 
Their loss fiung our foes into obvious disorder ; and OHve, taking 
swift advantage of this, ^ave orders to storm the angle of the 
camp, as well as an emmenceto which Sinfray and his meu^ 
with a number of blacks, had withdrawn after being routed 
from t^ tank, and whence thev had kept up a galling nre upon 
US. I was among the party that assaxdtea this post, and waa 
Uappflv able to hold mv own in a hand-to-hand skirxoish with a 
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sonple of Frenclimen, whom I had the satisfactioii of tumbHng 
down the slippery slope on which we wrestled. It was a regu- 
lar melee, and as I rolled down the incline grappling hand and 
foot with these two rascals, I heard Philip Hay on the height 
above me roaring ont, " King George and victory ! ** and " D — n 
to all blacks and frog-eating monnseers ! " I kicked myself 
io( Eefrom my Frenclmien, and scrambled np the embankment, 
eajrer to join my friend; bnt while the triumphant shont was 
slill on his lips, I heard it change to a shrill scream of pain, aa 
L4rcried,"Hit,byG-dI" 

I was with him in the next moment, holding him in my arms. 

"Whatisit,PhilP" 

*' My qnietns, Bob. No mistake abmit it this time. So, yon 
see, after all, a rogue may escape Tybnm. Can yon lay me 
down in some comer where I may die quietly P No, lad, there's 
no hope.^ I feel myself bleeding inwardly." 

All this was said in laboured whispers, and his ghastly coun* 
teuance told me but too truly that he was right. 

The day was ours : the foe flying right and left of us ; the 
mighty armament of our eastern Nero retreating with a noise 
M of thunder, the tyrant mounted on the swiftest of his camels, 
foremost among the flying* Tes, we had beaten them. Mr. 
Orme protests Suraja Doulah had eighty thousand soldiers on 
that fateftd field, while Colonel Clive computes them but at fifty 
thousand. I have adopted the higher figure, but at the lowest 
our enemies were near nfty to one against us. And they fled, 
leaving elephants, oxen, forty pieces of cannon, machines, car- 
riages, and baggage of all kinds. It is impossible to imagine a 
rout more ignominious, a victory more complete. 

A couple of soldiers aided me to carry Philip Hay back to 
the ^Eunous mango-grove, now deserted, except by a few bearers 
and other black servants in charge of our baggage. Clive and 
the entire army had started in pursuit of the fugitives, and only 
the disabled remained behind. Sinfray, the Irench captain, 
had been wounded and taken prisoner, after a desperate fight, and 
carried off to one of the tents, w^here he was attended to by an 
English surgeon^ in common with some of our own wounded. 

Philip Hay's strengUi being but too evidently fast ebbing, we 
did not wait to reach the tenC but laid him on a bamboo mat 
xmder the trees, and here I sat down beside him, while the sur- 
geon was fetched. His hand lay in mine, deadly cold, and his 
clouding eyes looked up at me with an affection that touched 
me to the heart. 

*'l swear. Bob, thou art the only creature I ever loved : ex- 
cept my mother — except my mother." 

He repeated these words with infinite tenderness, and then 
lay silent for some moments, staring absently at his fingers 
as they wandered about the lar>T)els of his coat. 
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**Yes, Bob, I loved iny mother," lie nmrimired presently, 
** though you would 8caa*ce believe as much, seeing I have never 
spoken of her tenderly until this day. She was a poor weak 
soul. Alas, how often have I called her a fool ! But she loved 
me, and was proud of my scholarship, though she was but a 
farmer's daughter who knew not Latin from Greek, and was 
sorely put to it to spell plain English. God bless her ! I have a 
foolish sentimental wish that I could lie by her side under the 
willows in East Walcott churchyard, instead of by this Indiai 
river. Thou wilt see they buiy me like a Christian, Bob ; and 
if there is anything thou canst claim for me in the way of 
prize-money, thou'lt send it to my sisters at East Walcott, in 
Warwickshire. I have sent them a share of most bits of luck 
that have fallen to me in a life of ups and downs. You see 
the veriest scoundrel has one soft comer in his heart where 
he keeps the memories of his childhood, and the images of 
those who loved him when he was young and gjuileless." 

" Dear friend, I will get all I can for your sisters, and see it 
safe in their hands." 

" Dear friend ! God bless thine innocence, Robert Ainsleigh ! 
Dear traitor would be nearer the mark. But Joseph forgave 
his brothers. Confess now that my treachery made thy fortune. 
Oh, Bob, 'tis hard to die like this ! I was first to mount the 
bank, and to-day's work would have won me a pair of colours. 
Egad, how I should have enjoyed plundering the enemy's 
baggage ! You can take all the papers in the tm case ; and if 
yon can us& those letters against Lestrange, do so." 

** Oh, Phil, you should die in charity 'svith all men !" 

"With all men, yes; but he's a devil. Would you have me 
die in charity with the devil P Here comes the surgeon. Don't 
let him put me to any torture. Bob, as you love me. It would 
be wasted pain." 

The medical officer knelt down and began his examination 
with much tenderness. 

" No," he said, in answer to Philip's appeal; "I'll not put 
you to any pain." 

He seated himself beside the patient with his hand upon the 
wrist of the left arm, which now lay listless across the dying 
man's breast, while his right hand was held in mine. A look 
from the surgeon told me that all was over. 

" A soldier's death," muttered Philip — " in the hour of victory. 
God's mercy wipe out my catalogue of sins ! Better than 
Tyburn. Tell— my sisters — died like a soldier — faithful service 
—of his country." 

And so wag severed the one frail link that bound me to my 
pa8tlif(9. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TBEACHEET BECOIUS ON TH£ TRAITOB. 

I STOOD by Philip Hay's grave at midniglit on the 23rd-24tk 
of June, the night after the most important victory which 
English arms have yet achieved in Hindostan. Sbort is the 
interval between death and burial in the summer solstice, and 
my poor companion's funeral rites were a little more hurried 
than they would have been had he died a natural death in time 
of peace. We buried him under the mango-trees, in that grove 
which has now an almost classic renown ; and in default of a 
parson my own lips read the funeral service above his grave. 
This done, and a few silent tears shed for a companion whose 
conduct towards me had been such a strange mixture of affec- 
tion and faithlessness, I went back to the business of life, which 
was at this crisis a most feverish excitement. 

The army had gone on to Daoodpore. 

At daybreak Mr. Watts and Mr. Scrafton arrived from Out- 
wah, and roused me from a troubled slumber. 

" Dress yourself in your civilian's costume without loss of a 
minute," cried my patron. "I have just received a message 
from the Colonel, bidding me wait mimediately upon Meer 
Jaffier, to conduct him to Daoodpore. Scrafton is to go with 
me, and you had better come too." 

I obeyed this summons with delighted eagerness, for I knew 
that my attendance upon Mr. Watts would most likely introduce 
me to we side-scenes of the theatre in which this stirring drama 
of British conquest was being enacted. We went at once to the 
tent of Meer J ajQSer, whose haggard and careworn face denoted 
a night spent in anxious thought rather tJian in slumber. He 
received us with a singular air of reserve ; and if we had been 
doomsmen sent to conduct him to the scaffold, instead of the 
emissaries of a victorious ally, he could scarcely have betrayed 
more apprehension. The fact was, that, fully conscious of his 
own cowardly vacillation np to the very hour of victory, he 
dreaded some retribution at onr hands now that we had raised 
ourselves to power. 

We conducted him with all pomp to the English camp at 
Daoodpore, accompanied by his son Meeran, and mounted on lu& 
elephant. At the entrance to Uie camp he alighted from this 
stately charger, when the guards drew out and saluted him with 
grounded arms. This compliment the craven evidently took for 
a movement of threatening import ; for he started back, and 
only recovered himself when Clive ran forward and embraced 
him, saluting him Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa. 

This meeting was followed by a private conference in thi 
Oolonel's tent; after which Meer Jaffier returned to his troops 
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ftnd hastened witli them to Moxadavad, to prevent the escape of 
Suraja Doulah, or the plunder of the royal treasuries, which the 
fallen tyrant^ knowing matters to be desperate, would doubtlegg 
endeavour to empty of all portable wealth. 

Colonel Clivft cud not advance his troops immediately to 
Muxadavad, easer though they were to enter the royal city. 
The army marched in the afternoon of the 24th, and halted m 
the night at a place called Sydabad, about six miles from Daood- 
pore ; while Mr. Watts and myself went on with our attendants 
to the capital, where we were charged with the delicate duty of 
inquiring into the state of the treasury, and keeping our eyes 
generally open to the aspect of current affairs in the interests 
of our honourable masters. 

We arrived shortly after midnight, and found the city in ex- 
treme confusion. On going at once to Meer Jaffier's palace, we 
heard that Suraja Doulah had fled just two hours before, under 
circumstances as ignominious as those that attended the flight 
of that parallel monster who fled from imperial Eome before the 
prastorian guards of Galba. 

Disguised in a menial's dress, and attended only by a couple 
of venal favourites, male and female, the late sovereign of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Orixa had let himself out of a wmdow, and 
stolen secretly away, carrying a casket of jewels in his bosom. 
He did not thus abandon himself to the ignominy without some 
waverings. A midnight council had been held after the battle, 
and the Lamp of Eiches had sought the advice of his servants. 
Some had bia him throw himself upon the honour of the Eng- 
lish ; but these he set down as traitors. Others urged that he 
should encourage the army by great rewards, and appear again 
at their head in the morning. This he seemed to approve, and 
ordered an instant distribution of three months' pay to the 
troops ; but the craven wretch had no sooner returned to his 
seraglio than panic again seized him, and at daybreak next 
morning he sent away his women, and fifty elephants laden \^dth 
their furniture and necessaries, and a considerable portion of hig 
jewels. There is little doubt that he had ere this resolved upon 
flight, and waited only for nightfall to cover his departure. 

The tidings of Meer Jaffier's arrival in the city struck the last 
blow to this dastard spirit, and at ten o'clock the grandson and 
grandnephew of that dauntless soldier Allaverdy nad crept in 
secret from the capital where his predecessor had reigned so 
prosperously. 

Next momins beheld the city in supreme confusion. The 
hapless Lamp of Riches was not permitted to depart to safety. 
Meer Jaffier, who owed his advancement in life to the favour of 
Allaverdy, was quick to despatch the pursuers on the track of 
his dead benefactor's adopted son. Mohun Lall and other low 
&vonrites of l^e fallen despot wer0 seized at^oon while trying 
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to e^flape firam the city, where their profligate pleasuree aTid nn- 
doaerved exaltation had bean so vile a scandal. The women atifl 
the elepihanta were stopped nesrfc day, some fifteen miles from 
the capitaL 

On the 25th, Colonel Olive entered Mmadavad^ attended !>j a 
htindred sepoys* and paid a state vieit to Meer Jaffier* on wliich 
Mr. Watts and I had the hononr to accompany him. T}ie 
inhabitants of the city, who until now h»d beai doubtful to 
■whom they should look as their mler, perceived by this visit in 
which quarter the wind lay ; and Meer Jaffier, supported by his 
British allies, now ventured to proclaim himself Nabob. Early 
next day was held a solemn conference between Meer Jaflier, 
Eoydonlub, and Mr. Watts, attended by me, at the hons^c of 
those ffreat Gen too banters, the Seits, And now was revealed 
to na the somewhat unpleasant fact that the entire contents of 
the Nabob's treasnry wonld not suffice for the performance of 
those splendid promiaea which we had obtained from our 
iliihometan ally. The restitution of confiscated fortunes at 
Calcutta, with the donationa to the snuadron, army, and com- 
mittee, amounted to near three milhons sterling ; a heavy 
demand upon even a princely treaanry* 

A period of doubt and some apprehension followed this dis- 
coveriri and next day a rumour reached us that a midnight 
council had been held between Roydoulub* Meer Jaffier'a son 
Keeran, and an officer of distinction, in which it had been pro- 
jxjsed to assagsinate our coloneL Whether this dark report was 
true or false I dare not say^ but as it was in no manner in eon- 
sistent with the Oriental character^ I rode off at once to Mandi- 
poor, where the army had halted on the 2p5th, aitd went straight 
to the coramander*s tent, where I related the atory. 

Ciivo heard me with a smile of contempt, 

" Upon my soul, Mr, Ainaleigh^ I believe these fellows capable 
of anything. Now that our arm a have won Meer Jaffier a 
throne, I have no doubt he is inclined to grumble at the price 
ie has to pay for it, and wonld perhaps consider a bullet throuirh 
ray brain the shortest way to cancel his debt to ns* Tfoa did 
Wisely in bringing me this news. I was to have entered the 
city to-morrow, but will now defer my visit for a little, in order 
to discover whether there ia any plot hatching against me. 
That youth Meeran has a brutal truculent countenance that 
indicates a natural bent for mnrder/' 

The next day bronght us no furtlier hint of the plot, thongh 
we had our spies on the watch for any indication of danger ; 
and on the morning of the 29th oar English hero entered ths 
city with an escort five hnndred ntrong, and rode at once to the 
palace that had been prepared tor him, which, with its gardens, 
wasspamouH enough to accommodate all the troops. 
Here came Meeran to vitJit and welcome our conqueror, and 
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hnmediately conducted him to Suraja Doulah's -palace, whero 
Meer Jaffier awaited his ally, surrounded by his officers of state, 
and with all imaginable pomp and splendour. To assist at 
such a scene seemed to me like a dream of the " Arabian 
Nights," rather than one of life's reahties; and as I stood 
amongst tiie little knot of civilians, at a respectful distance 
from the hero of the day, I could scarce convince myself thai 
I was awake. 

The musnud, or throne, was fixed in the hall of audience, and 
this seat of power Meer Jaffier avoided with somewhat demon- 
strative humility until Colonel Olive, perceiving this, conducted 
him to the spot where it stood, and m a manner installed him 
in his royal office. This done, he beckoned to me, and bade me 
■peak to the great men in Persian, bidding them rejoice in the 
downfall of so black a tyrant as Suraja Doulah, and the eleva^ 
tion of 80 good a prince in his stead. So here stood I, Bobert 
Ainsleigh, the waif and castaway of cruel Fortune, by the side 
of a throne, interpreting the desires of this modem king- maker, 
Eobert Olive; and I could but think, as this great English 
soldier installed the Moorish usurper on the throne our arms 
had won, it would have been as easy for him to have seated 
himself there, a new Tamerlane, conqueror and ruler of this 
Paradise of nations, Ben^^al, — a wealthy centre from which he 
might have extended his power wide as the dominions of 
Aurungzeba. 

Sure I am that no such ambitious thought ever flashed across 
the brain of Bobert Olive. Prom first to last he was a faithful 
servant of those obscure English traders whom he called his 
lK>nourable masters. The time came when he told them that 
the hour had arrived in which they mif^ht sweep away the 
shadowy royalties that were supported omj by their arms, and 
reign by themselves alone ; but of personal aggrandizement, or 
the bruliant possibilities of an independent career as ruler of 
those native forces he so well could wield, I am convinced he 
neverthought. As an apostate to Leadenhall Street, he might 
have been the Osssar of this eastern world ; as a faithfrd servant, 
he was the object of mali^ity and suspicion to the end of his days. 

On the day after this installation of Meer Jaffier another 
meeting was held at the house of the Seits. Oolonel Olive, 
Jaffier, Meeran, Boydoulub, Mr. Watts, Mr. Scrafton, and 
mysel/ i^ere all present; and with us came Omichund, who had 
hastened back to the city on hearing of our success, and who 
hung with fawnine affection upon the steps of the Oolonel, in 
whose favour the fond, deluded wretch believed himself firmly 
established. Arrived at the banker's house, however, he foxmd 
himself excluded from the carpet where OUve and the rest sat 
in conference, and perforce withdrew to a distant seat, whence I 
mw him watch us with eascer eyes throughout the council. All 
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went Hmooihly. The treaties, in English and PersiOy were read} 
and after some little discussion it was agreed that one-half of 
the money-stipulations should be paid immediately, — ^two- thirds 
of this half in coin, and the remaining third in jewels, plate, 
and effects, at a valuation, — and that tne other half should be 
discharged in three annual instalments. 

This concluded, there remained nothing to do but to undeceive 
Omichund, whose looks I had observed to grow more restless 
and eager as the conference proceeded, and whom, despite his 
falsehood, I could not but pity. Colonel Clive was the first 
to refer to this matter. 

" Oh, by the bye, Mr. Ainsleigh," he said, looking suddenly 
up at me as I stood behind my patron*s seat, " there's Omi- 
chund waiting yonder. Doubtless the poor wretch is eager to 
know his fate. You had best teli him the truth." 

" Oh, sir," I exclaimed, " there is no task I would not sooner 
perform." 

"What, are you so squeamish as thatP I thought you had 
better sense than to compassionate such a scoundrel. — Here, 
Scrafton, you can teU him." 

Mr. Scrafton bowed, and rose to do the Oolonel's bidding, but 
with no willing air. It was indeed a task which no man could 
perform without rejjugnance, however convinced of its necessity. 
He crossed the spacious chamber, we all following, towards the 
spot where Omicnund was now standing, in an attitude of pro- 
foundest humility, yet with eager expectancy gleaming in his 
sharp black eyes. Alas, poor wretcn! he fancied we were 
commg to congratulate him on the wealth which the treaty 
assured him. 

I am fain to confess that Mr. Scrafton ftdfiUed his mission 
somewhat awkwardly. For a few moments he stood silent, 
looking at the old Gentoo, and but too evidently embarrassed 
by his obnoxious task. Then with a clumsy abruptness ha 
stammered out, in Hindoostanee, — 

" Omichund, the red paper is a trick. You areto have nothing." 

Never shall I forget the awful effect of these words. For 
some moments the Gentoo stood transfixed, regarding us with 
a questioning stare, as if he sought to discover whether this 
abrupt announcement might not be some foolish joke, planned 
for the amusement of the Enghsh. Then, suddenly con- 
vinced by the seriousness of our countenances, he flung his 
arms above his head with a sharp cry as of mortal agonv, and 
fell back senseless into the arms of his attendants. 

"May I go with him to his house, sir?" I aske^ of Mr. 
Watts, as they carried this martyr of disappointed avarice away 
to his palanquin. 

My patron nodded assent, and I hastened to accompany the 
dismal proceesiop, for pn mv poor Ttira's account I was anxious 
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to discover How the old man would bear this bitter blow. He 
was taken to a laxnrioas chamber, shaded from the noontide 
lieat, and cooled by blinds which were kept constantly watered. 
Here he was laid upon a pile of cushions, beside which I sat for 
several hours ; but he remained in a kind of stupor during all 
that time, and when I left him there were yet no signs of 
improvement in his state. 

Juggernaut Sing, the husband of my Gentoo maid, came to 
look upon his lord, and, standing by the prostrate figure, pro- 
nounced a bitter invective against the English traitors who nad 
thus abused his confidence. I made no attempt to dispute with 
this wretch, with whom hatred of the English was a sort of 
monomania, but quietly departed, convinced that I conld have no 
chance of seeing Tara while her tyrant husband was in the way. 

It was two days later than this that the tidings of Suraja 
Doxdah*s capture reached Muxadavad. The rowers of his boat, 
failing from fatigue, stopped in the night at Eaj Mahal, where 
the wretched fugitive and his female companion had taken 
shelter in ft deserted garden. Here he was discovered at day- 
break by a man whom he had ill-treated at this very place moir 
than a year ago, and who ran at once to Meer JaflBler's brother, a 
resident in the place, to betray his fallen persecutor. The cry 
of pursuit was instantly raised, the soldiers rushed to seize 
their victim, and hurried him back to the capital, beguiling the 
tedium of the journey by the infliction of all imaginable insult 
and indignity upon their helpless charge. The unlucky wretch 
survived even this last ignominy, and was brought at midnight 
to the palace, where he had so latelv played the despot, bound 
like a common felon, and trembling before the usurper. 

I was told that Meer Jaffier seemed somewhat touched by this 
pitiable sight ; and indeed it would have been hard for humanity 
to behold unmoved a creature so fallen. Suraja Doulah humi- 
liated himself to the dust before hisenemy's feet, imploring for life, 
and life alone ; and I think this scene can scarce fail to recall a 
picture in our own history, when Monmouth, a youth of about 
the age of this Indian prince, sued to his uncle, James the 
Second, for the bare privilege of existence. Both James and 
Meer Jaffier refused the boon that might so safely have beem 
granted ; both lived to forfeit the power which their inclemen 
natures had abused. 

Whether the usurper was really moved by his helpless kins- 
man's humiliation, it is hard to say, so skilled in hypocrisy are 
these people. If he were inclined to melt, there was one ai 
hand who knew not mercy, — Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who 
urged the instant slaughter of the fallen despot. Meer Jaffier, 
apparently reluctant to adopt so severe a course, dismissed his 
late master to a oonvenient dungeon, and retired to take counsel 
of his o&:3rs. Some^ with a touch of humanity, argued afi:ainflt 
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tlie murder of so mean a foe, and advised that the late ^abob 
should be allowed to end his days in the peaceful solitude of a 
prison ; others, more anxious to flatter their new lord than ir 
obey the dictates of compassion, agreed with Meeran that thera 
could be no safety for the state while this Mrretch breathed. 
Jaffier wavered between these two opinions, 'but expressed none 
himself, too cautious to betray a wish that he would fain see 
realized without his bidding. 

Meeran in this critical situation read his father's mind aright, 
and witli tender solicitude urged him to retire to rest, assured 
that he, Meeran, would take care of the prisoner. To this 
Jaffier assented, pretending to be i^lieved by an assurance con- 
veyed in words of such doubtful meanins^. He had no sooner 
departed than the word was given for slaughter. A gang of 
ruffians burst into the dungeon where Suraja Doulah trembhngly 
awaited his doom. lu an a^ony of terror he grovelled at the 
feet of his doomsmen, imploring a brief respite, only sufficient 
time to say his prayers, to perform his pious ablutions ; but a 
jar of water happening to stand near, one of the assassins ilun^ 
it rudely over tne victmi, and thus gave the death-signal to hi:) 
colleagues, who instantly set upon their unresisting quarry and 
hacked him pieoemeaL 

His mangled remains were paraded through the city next 
morning upon an elephant. I chanced to meet the dread pro- 
cession, and never did these eyes look upon a more odious spec- 
tacle. It struck terror even to the hearts of an Oriental populace, 
accustomed as they are to horrors, and an awful silence reigned 
that day throughout the city of Muxadavad. 

Thus violently was extinguished the Lamp of Riches, aftnr 
having illuminated this world for just twentjr years. It was but 
a bnef life in which to illustrate all the vices of man ; but I 
think Allaverdy's favourite had left few species of wickedness 
unexemplifled in his short career. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

1 MAILE A 8TBA^^G£ DISCOYEE?. 

Ahokgst those who entered Mi^adavad with the English troops 
Iras our prisoner of war, the French captain, Sinfray, whose 
Grounds proved to be very slight, and who was lodged in a large 
building near the river used as an hospital for our own sick. 
Here he "was detained a prisoner until Colonel Clive and his 
counsellors should decide what to do with him. He had small 
claim upon our kindness except the common claim of a brave 
soldier, for he and his little band had given us nearly as much 
ti*ouble as all the rest of the late Nabob's army. 

We heard about this time that Mr. Law, with a party of 
^'i^ienchmen, had iMLvanced from Boglipoxe in response to Sur^ia 
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JDoulah'B Bnmmoiis, bat had been stopped on their way by a 
Tagne report of our victory at Plassey. Had they pushed on 
despite tne ill news, they might have met and saved Snraja 
Doulah ; but while they lingered irresolute, arrived the tidings 
of the tyrant's capture, on which they marched back to Behar, 
there to ally themselves with Eamnarain, Vice-Nabob of the 
province, a Gentoo^ and a notorious enemy of Meer Jaffier. Such 
an alliance, which threatened danger to the new Nabob, must 
needs be distasteful to us ; and Colonel Glive was by no means 
disposed to regard Monsieur Sinfiray with an indulgent eye. 

The man's desperate valour in tne defence of one post after 
another had impressed me, even in that hour of contusion. I 
had beheld with amazement the almost superhuman activity of 
hif movements, the demoniac fire of his eyes, as they flasned 
vivid lightnings on his assailants. Strangely had ms imac^e 
haunted me as I saw him standing high above the crowd on the 
summit of an earthwork, waving a sword above his head, and 
urging his men with wild cries and frantic oaths. 

Some association of the past, some recollection vague as the 
memory of a dream, had flashed upon me as X saw him thus. 
Yet what association could this man convey to my mind, what 
memory of mine could be linked with the image of tnis stranger P 

The man's face had haunted me even in the busy days that 
succeeded our return to Muzadavad ; and I was at once startled 
and pleased when Mr. Watts entrusted me with a mission that 
would bring me into immediate contact with the stranger who 
had thus occupied my thoughts. 

Monsieur Sinfray was to be released from the close confine- 
ment of the hospital, and be sufiered to do what he pleased with 
himself within tne boundaries of the capital, provided he were 
willing to give his parole against any attempt at escape. I was 
sent to act as interpreter for Captain Hammerton, one of the 
oificers in Clive's command, who went to announce this favour, 
and to exact the usual formalities; but whose English pre- 
judices had hindered his acquirement of Monsieur Sinfray'* 
native tongue. We found the Frenchman standing at an open 
window, gazing out on the broad river and green expanse of noe- 
fields with a most impatient expression of countenance. H« was a 
man of from forty-five to fifty yeaa.'s of age, tall, slim, i^iuscular, 
and with a face which indicated a surprising activity of mind. 

He turned upon us suddenly as we entered the room, his face 
hghted with animation, as if relieved by any interruption to the 
dismal monotony of lus confinement. He invited us, with a 
careless wave of his hand, to be seated, and then fiung himself 
on a couch opposite to our own. In all his movements I observed 
a kind of savage grace, which resembled rather the inborn dig* 
nity of an Ar^ ^ief than the acquired polish of an Buropean 
fantleiiimL 
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" I am glad to see yon," he said in French. ** The solituda 
and confinement of this place have almost driven tne mad. 
Great Heaven, what a fool and a craven Bnssy must be to let 
yon English win so easy a victory, while he dawdles in the Nor- 
thern Circars! Had Dnpleix remained in India, this conld 
never have happened ; I congratulate the French Government 
on the wisdom that recalled him." 

He kissed the tips of his fingers and waved them westward 
with a contemptuous motion. 

"What the deuce is the frog-eating scoundrel jabbering?* 
asked my companion angrily. 

I took no notice of Monsieur Sinfray's rhapsody, but pro- 
ceeded to explain our mission and my own office as interpreter 
to his military visitor. 

" Tell him he can say what he has to say in English," replied 
Monsieur Sinfray, still in French. "I understand that lan- 
guage, but do not speak it." 

J mterpreted this to Captain Hammerton, who seemed to re- 
gard the fact as an almost incredible phenomenon. He consented, 
however, to address the prisoner in his own tongue, and the parole 
was given and accepted with all due formality on both sides. 

This beinff done. Captain Hammerton was in haste to be gone. 

" Come, Ainsleigh," he said, " I've half *a dozen other duties 
to get through this morning." 

I rose to follow him, with a parting bow to the Frenchman ; 
but as I thus saluted M. Sinnuy, I saw him gazing upon me 
with a fixed amazement that was most startling. 

" Ainsleigh !" he exclaimed, " do you call yourself Ainsleigh? " 

" I have the honour to bear that name," I replied, not with- 
out a faint blush, for, alas ! I knew not whether I had any legal 
right to it. 

" Oh, come, I say," cried the Captain^ "I most be off. I can't 
Btay parley-vooing hert all day." 

** Let me not detain your too courteous companion," said 

Monsieur Sinfray ; " but you, Mr. Ainsleigh, be good 

enough to remain with me for a few minutes." 

** I am in no hurry to be gone, sir," I replied ; and I ex- 
plained his desire to the Captain, who departed, leaving me 
Ute-a'tete with M. Sinfray, whose countenance seemed to grow 
every instant more famihar to me, and about whom there still 
hung that ini'.efinable association which had attracted and per- 
plexed me even amid tne tumult of battle. 

"Ainsleigh! And your name is Ainsleigh!" he said, now 
addressing me in excellent Enj?lish, though he had but a few 
minutes l^fore declared himself unable to speak that languagt. 
•* To what branch of the Ainsleighs do you belong ? It is H 
good old name, and no doubt the family tree has put out many a 
new bud since I lost oou»^ ^ its blossominfir." 
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I could not repress a moyement of snrprise at his English, 
which was exceptionally good. 

" Yon speak my language like an Englishman, Monsienr Sin- 
fray," I said. 

•* That is qnite possible," he answered with a smile. " I am 
of no race, and of no nation ; a cosmopolitan, soldier of fortune, 
citizen of the world, what yon will. But you do not answer my 
question. I had — well, a kmd of interest in this Ainsleigh family 
many years ago. To which of them do you belong ? " 

" My grandfather was a Colonel Ainsleigh, who manied Ladj 
Susan Somerton. My father was their only son — Roderick." 

To my utter astonishment Monsieur Sinfray burst into a 
loud laugh, then crossing the room suddenly, he planted his 
hands upon my shoulders, and looked me in the face with a 
more searching gaze than I think I had ever encountered before. 

•* Am I mad, or are you a rogue and a liar ? " he cried. 
•* Roderick Ainsleigh's son I Do I hear aright P You call your- 
self the son of RcJderick Ainsleigh ?" 

"I have never known any other name, sir." 

" Great heavens, can this be true P Yes, your face teUs me 
that it is I You are an Ainsleigh ! " 

" And totj P " I cried, overwhelmed by a sudden conviction. 
" 'Twas that I saw in your face yonder, at Plassey, when yon 
stood on the breastwork of the tank fighting as if possessed by 
a hundred devils ; — 'twas that I saw — the likeness to a picture 
at Hauteville — the portrait of my father. Oh, sir, vou are my 
kinsman ! The word chokes me. I thought myself quite alone 
in the world." ^ 

I grasped his hand and kissed it passionately. Renegade, 
adventurer, whatever he might be, ifc was with rapture I wel- 
comed him to my affection. This foolish eagerness may well 
surprise those who boast a long list of blood-relations ; out to 
me, for whom the word " kindred " had been no more than an 
empty sound, the revelation of any family-tie was delightful 

" Heavens, what a fool the boy is I" exclaimed my new-found 
kinsman, not without a touch of softness. " And you kiss my 
hand like a lover, and offer me your honest young heart, and 
never stop to ask whether I am a scoundrel." 

" I cannot believe you that, sir ; you are of my father's blood. 
And now pray teU me the tie between us. My father was an 
only fll)n, but Colonel Ainsleigh may have had brothers of whom 
I never heard. You mTist needs descend from one of them." 

** 'Sdeath, how fast the boy talks ! I have not yet confessed 
myself an Ainsleigh. My name is Sangfroid, which you ignorant 
British corrupt into Sintray ; and I am a captain in the service 
of his most (Jhristian Majesty Louis the Fifteenth." 

"Nay, sir, whatever name it may have suited your con- 
Yonienc^ to assume in your adopted country, you are by Inrtk 

? 
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an 4km8leigli. It is written upon yonr face. Dae allowaiioe 
made for tbe difference in ages, jovl are the image of my £itlier, 
whom I Imow only by his TOrlsuit at Hanteville." 

** His portrait at Hanteyule," repeated my Jrinsman, with a 
wonderfdl softness of tone. " Did that still nang in the post of 
honour when yon saw it P " 

" Alas ! no, sir ; it had been thmst out of sight lon^ before 
I looked npon it. But it seems yon know Hanteyille P 

" I knew yonr father. Yon speak of him with a kind of 
tenderness. Have yon any reason to love him P " 

** I have mnch reason to pity him, sir." 

" Ay, that is tmly spoken ; for if ever evil Fortune dis- 
charged her bitterest storms on one ill-fated head, 'twas that of 
Boderick Ainsleiffh." 

" Yes, sir, his life was a mistaken and unhappy one ; his fate 
most traeid" 

"His fate was tragical, was itP" asked my kinsman, with 
that eager look of scrutinv so natural to him. " I do not know 
the circumstances of his death." 

" He was stabbed in a tavern brawl, sir, while my mother lay 
on her death-bed. It is the saddest story. The particulars of 
his murder — for murder it doubtless was — were not known till 
A fortnight after the event." 

« How was he identified P " 

" Only by a letter addressed to my mother which was found 
upon him. He lies in a nameless grave; but my cousin and 
benefactress, Lady Barbara Lestrange, erected a small tablet to 
his memory in the Ghurch of St. Ann, Soho." 

"She did that, did sheP Barbara Lestrange did thatP 
Bless her for that tender humanity ! she is a noble soul." 

"There is no purer spirit among the elect in heaven, sir. 
But, alas ! she lives no more on earth." 

"Dead!" he cried, with pj^^fif^nd emotion. "Is Barbara 
dead?" 

** She has been dead some years. You knew her, sir ? " 

" Yes, I knew and loved her — ^loved her passionately, truly, 
foolishly, jealously, unreasonably; was lov»i by her, and for- 
feited lier love ; played fast-and-loose with high fortune ; was 
too proud to try to recover the affection my folly had forfeited ; 
went my own headstrong way and lost her ; and so deserved to 
become the wretch that loss made me. Look you, Robert,—! 
am not good ai; mystifications, — ^your face is an honest one, and 
draws me to yon. The man who fell in that tavern-brawl was not 
Roderick Ainsleigh. Youi? father gave his farewell letter to a 
low acquaintance, to carry to your mother ; and having done 
this went to seek his fortune abroad, confiding the poor sick 
creature in Monk's Alley to Providence, which would do nothing 
for his pleading, and yet might save so harmless an unfortunate 
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W she. He went, and for ni^h a year Fate was against Him ; 
then came a ^leam of sansnine. Fortune flung a handfal of 

Ceas into his lap, and he went back to the lodging where he 
left his wife and child. Both were gone. The mother to 
the gravejard, the child to a prosperous home, and honourable 
adoption by the woman he loved best in the world. He him- 
self was thought to be dead. What motive had he to proclaim 
hinkself among the living P His wife was gone beyond nis help. 
His child was in a better home, and amongst more powerful 
friends than he, who was at best an adventurer, could hope to 
give him. So Eoderick Ainsleigh went back to France, an exile . 
for Hfe, took a strange name, and was lost among the crowd of 
absentees whom your Hanoverian dynasty had driven thither. 
Do you understajad me now, Robert ? " 

I was on my knees at his feet. 

"I do, father!" 

He bade me rise, and took me to his breast, in a brief soldier- 
like embrace. 

" My only son ! " he said. " What caji I seem to you but 
the basest of men P Yet even when I went back to France I 
did not mean to desert you. If ever Fortune had favoured me. 
I should have reclaimed my own flesh and blood. Fortune 
never has favoured me, or those on whose side I have fought. 
I have lived ; that is lie most I can say for my prosperity." 

" Oh, sir," I cried, "to me it is the truest, purest joy to find 
you! I have been so long alone in the world, the sport of 
enemies so bitter. Let me not malign Providence : I have found 
friends and patrons, and have been in some ways favoured by 
Fortune. But I will tell you my story by-and-by. And now, 
father, let me ask you one question — it is oi all questions 
nearest my heart. Bitter words have been flung at me — taunts 
that have stung me to the quick ; and though I have ever re- 
sented, I could not always gainsay them. Among the j)aper3 
Lady Barbara found in Monk's Alley, there was no certificate 
of my mother's marriage. Her stepson, Mr. Lestrange, doubt- 
less knew this fact, and has taken advantage of it to call me " 

" Stop ! " exclaimed my father. " If he called you any foul 
name, or slandered your dead mother by so much as one re- 
proachful word, he was a liar. You are my legitimate son 
Wlien my fortune was at its highest, a chance acquaintance 
with old parson Lester threw me in the way of his pretty 
daughter. I was scarce more than a boy, and it was natural to 
me to pay a kind of court to every pretty woman who fell it. 
my way. Miss Lester wa« rustic simplicity itself. She took 
my compHinents more seriously than I meant them. Barbara 
was told of our acquaintance, and resented it; not by op«n 
jealousy, which would have brought about an explanation, cut 
by haughty avoidance that /allea my souL Provoked by this. 
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I paraded mj admiration of Miss Lester, never meaning, so 
help me Heaven ! that it should go beyond common gallantry. 
And thus matters went on until my uncle and I quarrelled, and 
I was banished eternally. *Twas a year after this, when I had 
fallen into a state of the direst poverty, and was lying sick in a 
low London lodging-house, that Miss Lester, having heard by a 
strange accident of my condition, abandoned her home and 
came to succour me. It was a wild and foolish act, doubtless, 
in the opinion of the worldly-wise; but if it were so, the angels 
who descend to comfort fallen man are wild and fooKsh. F( jr 
several weeks I hovered betwixt life and death, and my faithful 
Milly watched my sick-bed. When I was strong enough to 
crawl ont into the sunshine, I took her straight to an old City 
church, where we were married. Heaven knows what became 
of the certificate. It never struck me that the document could 
be of use to any one. But oh ! Eobert, how could you beHeve 
your father such a scoundrel as to betray the woman who 
trusted himP" 

"Your enemies and my own persuaded me to think ill of 
you, sir. Thank God, I wronged you ! You can never com- 
prehend what a burden you mve lifted from my soul. And 
now, sir, command my duty; I am your son, and obedient 
humble servant. Tell me what I can do to prove my fidelity* 
It is hard that we should be fighting on opposite sides." 

" I shall never fight On your side, Robert ; be sure of that ; 
though I have Kttle feeling for or against your trading com- 
panies of either nation. But for George of Hanover my sword 
shall never be drawn. I was with Charles Edward Stuart 
through the campaign of '45 ; and but for that fatal wavering 
of spirit which made him yield to evil counsel at Derby, I 
might now be serving him at his court in London. Fortune 
ffivouredmy escape after Oulloden, where I fought as captain 
of a company. I was left among the dead upon that fatal 
field, and woke at daybreak from a state of stupor to find my 
arm pierced by a bullet, and to crawl as best I might to the 
nearest shelter, a shepherd's cottage, where I was taken good 
care ofj and whence I departed, a month afterwards, in the 
^uise of a travelling hawker. In this character I got back to 
France, and here began my military career under Saxe, with 
Buah gf^>od fortune that I came to India several years ago a 
curporali and have since won my captaincy. I am a Jacobite 
to the core of my heart, Robert; and if ever Fortune favours 
lae here, I shall send her golden fruits to Rome. England 
has not s?en the last of her rightful king, though the white 
horse of Hanover has ridden rampant over your liberties for 
i^ho last twelve years. Do not think that the old loyal spirit ic 
rtiijct there- 1 hava friend at Rome who write me news of 
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" Englisli news that comes to you through Rome may scarcely 
be trustworthy, sir. It ia pretty sure to teke a Jacobite iiavoui 
in that city." 

" What, Robert, are you so determined a Whig ?" 

** I have scarce any politics, sir. I had my Jacobite fever, 
and survived it. I think it is a natural disease of youth, hke 
measles. But I do not believe the EngHsh nation will ever 
again welcome an invader, let him come with what pretensions 
he may. The age of adventure is past, sir, and we are become 
a trading nation. We have too much to hazard by rebellion. 
Where idle townsmen and rabble turned out to welcome the 
Chevalier and his Highlanders, looms are humming and whirl- 
ing, and cotton-spinuing. ^ Be assured, England's loyalty will 
never endanger her trade interests. We are a nation eager for 
peace at any price, and value commercial prosperity above the 
divine right of kings." 

My father heard me with a gloomy countenance. 

•* X ou talk like a draper's apprentice, Robert," he said. 

" I belong to a tradmg company, sir ; and I do not believe 
in the Stuarts. A man who could turn back at Derby was never 
created to govern a great nation. Imagine Caesar turning back 
on the Roman side of the Rubicon, bidding his legions recross 
the stream, because some weak-souled counsellor assures him 
success in Rome is impossible. And vou were in the struggle of 
•45, sir P I am proud to hear that, though 1 am no Jacobite." 

"Yes, Robert, I came over with Charles Edward, and was 
through it alL I got a wound, as I told you, at Culloden. 
That disabled me for months ; and I had my share of peril and 
hardship before I got back to France, which was- henceforward 
in a manner my native country. I fought at Fontenoy, and 
in many another skirmish, and only came to this country a year 
ago, after the recall of Dupleix. Sangfroid is a kind of nick- 
name my comrades chose to bestow on me when I was a corporal, 
and I have stuck to it ever since, for one name is as good as 
another for a man who has neither kindred nor estate. Yet 
had you changed your name, Robert, the chances are we should 
never have known each other. Father and son would have met, 
and passed on their several ways unconscious, and the voice of 
Nature would have said nothing." 

" Pardon me, sir ; Nature cried veiy sharply to me when I 
saw you defending the tank." 

And hereupon I described to him that strange emotion which 
had seized me in the moment of first beholding him, and had 
haunted me ever since, even amid scenes of excitement c^culated 
to extinguish every common feeling. Then followed a long con- 
versation, in which my father opened his heart to me. I showed 
him Lady Barbara's picture, which he kissed and wept over. 
I told him my own story, and the motives that urged my return 
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to England ; and when the history of the past had been related. 
1 ventured to question him as to the future. 

" Are we but to meet and part, sir, like travellers journeying 
in opposite directions ?" I asked. 

" Alas ! yes, Robert ; I must go where duty calls me." 

** And if I can persuade my mends to set you at liberty, you 
•fill rejoin M. LawP" 

" Yes, Robert, such would be my duty.'* 

" And if I accept the rank of ensign in the Company's service, 
which Colonel Chve has promised me — I was but a volunteer a^ 
Plasse^ — we may meet again as enemies." 

** It is the fatal chance of our lives, Robert. But why not 
remain in your present position, where you are more likely to 
make a fortune r" 

" I have acquired a taste for powder, sir, since Plassey ; and 
— and there is something more honourable in military service 
than in the most trusted capacity a civil servant can occupy. 
Mr. Everard Lestrange might refuse to cross swords with a 
clerk ; but he cannot withhold satisfaction from a junior officer 
of Clive's. And I am bent on going back to England whenever 
I can obtain leave." 

" To fight Everard LestrangeP" 

" I think, sir, mine is a case in which it would be worse than 
cowardice to forego revenge." 

•* By Heaven, I believe you are right, Robert ! That Everard 
Lestrange is a consummate scoundrel, and I doubt his father 
is httle better. Barbara, my divinity, my angel, why didst 
thou throw thyself away upon a cold-blooded, time-serving 
diplomatist ! And she is dead ! Gk>od God, how often in the 
darkness of the midnight halt I have conjured her image from the 
mist of a swamp, or the smoke of a watch-fire, and fancied her 
radiant, and smiling on me ! And she is dead ! In my farthest 
wanderings, in my most despondent moments, I have always 
believed in the coming of a day when she and I would meet, 
luuid to hiind and heart to heart, with no cloud of pride or 
jp^ilonsy between us." 

" Atid you may yet so meet, sir, in a better world." 

*; Hiisli, Robert ! Am I fit for a bettor world ?" 

There came a silence after this, during which my father paced 
t1ie ron^Ti with a mournful countenance. It needed no words to 
iff-yi tue bis thoughts had gone back to the past. 

VV^e Irad been for some hours together, and I knew not what 
need Mr. Watts might have had of my services in the interval 
I roiit Boftly to depart, and stood looking at my watch, when my 
father roiised himself from that long reverie. 

*' You are going to leave me, Robert?" 

*' Yefli sir; I am bound to return to my duties. But I will 
come back in a few hours ; and 1 will do my uttermost to pro- 
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en re your liberty. Yet I wish to Heaven you were in oni own 
Bervice. Do you set much value on your captaincy in the French 
armyP" 

" it is all that forty-seven years of existence have earned for 
me, Robert', and agam I tell you I would not enter the service 
of your Hanoverian Elector's brood. I have served my rightful 
king, and am serving his friend and ally. Yes, his secret ally ; 
in spite of that shameful arrest the other dav, which was but a 
sop to your Hanoverian Cerberus. I am too old to turn nay coat." 

"And have you no thought of returning to England?" 

•• For what should I return ? " 

" To revisit the old scenes." 

" To revisit the old scenes ! Do you think the sight of them 
could ever cause anything but bitterness of heart to me P The 
old scenes ! Shall I go there to meet the ghosts of the dead, 
the phantom of my own youth P I did once revisit Hauteville." 

" On the night of your uncle's funeral P " 

"What! was my visit known P" he asked, surprised. 

"It was suspected; Mr. Grimshaw told me as much." 

" Tony Grimshaw, a faithful soul who was ever true to my 
interests ! But, Robert, answer me this. When I heard that 
Barbara Lestrange had carried you to Hauteville as the child of 
her adoption, I thought your fortune secured for life ; for I knew 
her to oe rich, and generous as the sun itself. How is it she 
left you unprovided forP" 

" 1 know not. She died intestate, and aQ her wealth went 
to her husband. It is possible that, when I had been safely put 
out of the way, she was taught to believe me a villain, and for 
that reason destroyed any wiU in which she may have provided 
for me. Again, it is p^pssible that death took ner by surprise, 
ere she had considered the destination of her wealth ; or she 
may have left a will, only to be destroyed by the agents of my 
deadly foe." 

And then I told my father the history of the burglarious 
attack upon Hauteville, which, happening within twenty-four 
hours of Lady Barbara's death, I had ever considered an inex- 
plicable circumstance, that was Hkely to involve a deeper mystery 
than commonly belongs to such deeds. 

" The occurrence at such a time was a strange coincidence,* 
said my father; "yet it may have been no more than a coin- 
cidence. The matter will be worthy of investigation when yon 
return to England." 

" I mean to investigate it, sir. The possible loss of a fortune 
would affect me little ; but I would fam fathom the uttermost 
depth of Everard Lestrange's iniquity." 

Soon after this I left my new-found father, with a most 
affectionate leave-taking; but not till I had obtained his consent 
to Mr. Watts being admitted to the secret of our relationshii^ 
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How novel were my feelings as I walked homeward after this 
Btrange interview ! A father found, whom I had thought buried 
in an obscure grave six-and-twenty years ago — found, and to be 
lost again, perhaps, in a few days; since what possibility ol 
frequent commumon could there be between two soldiers of for- 
tune in the service of different and unfriendly nations P 

Even this meeting lacked the joy that should have belonged 
V) it. It was sweet enough m the present, but offered no promise 
if happiness in the future. To such a mere waif and stray as 
myself, life was but a tangle of broken threads, a story without 
plot or plan, a labyrinth of petty winding ways that led I knew 
not whither. For me existence had no fair highway on which I 
might hope to meet my father again. Nor was his career b 
more settled one. The reckless spirit of the adventurer was 
8troneer in him than in me ; and he had no sense of loss in his 
homeless, friendless state. On him the past had lost all hold ; 
and that rudder of memory by which some men steer their 
course over life's troubled ocean had by him been cast away, 
leaving him to drift upon his careless course, the veriest play- 
thing of the wind and waves. 

I told my story to Mr. Watts, who was at once surprised and 
interested by so romantic an occurrence. 

" You are quite convinced this Captain Sangfroid is no other 
than Boderick A in sleigh," he asked, " and that you have not 
"been made the subject of an imposture? " 

" What motive could there be for imposture, sir P My father 
desires nothing from me ; it was I who volunteered to ask for 
his liberty. iTone but my father could be familiar with the 
events of which this man spoke to-day. Truth has a language 
of its own, sir, that the veriest blockhead understands. Nor do 
I depend on words alone ; Nature has set her mark upon us. I 
thiuK, could you but see us together, you would have httle doubt 
of our relationship." 

Upon this my kind patron promised that he would do his ut- 
most to secure the prisoner's release; a task which would be 
far from easy, since Chve was much provoked against the late 
Nabob's French contingent, who were thought to be fugitives 
from Cliandemagore,by whose hands the English factory at Gas- 
ilmbazar had been burned and destroyed some short time before. 

I went on the same day to make mquiries about Omichund, 
whom I had left in so piteous a condition. On entering the 
house he occupied when resident in this citj;, I was told that he 
was no better. Native doctors had been in attendance upon 
him for some days and nights, and an English surgeon sent by 
Colonel Clive had also been with him. 

I begged to be allowed to see him, and the servants conducted 
me to a room which I judged to belong to the women's apart- 
ments, where I found the unhappv wretch sittingr on the floor. 
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with Tar a standing over him, her hands clasped, her eyes fixed 
upon him with monrnfnl solicitude. Juggernaut Sing was 
absent from the city, or I should assuredly have been refused 
admittance to this chamber. 

The old man's countenance and attitude most perfectly em- 
bodied the idea of despair. I think, could David Garrick have 
seen him at this moment, the picture might have afforded some 
suggestion even to that great artist, who has perhaps little need 
to copy reality, having so profound an imagination from which 
to draw the correct image of every passion. I stood lost in the 
contem])lation of that awful figure — the fixed and death-like 
countenance, in which the eyes alone seemed yet alive, and these 
flashed a preternatural fire, an unholy brightness, as of a spirit 
in hell — the attenuated hands lying open on the carpet, the 
palms upwards, the fingers slowly closing and opening everv 
moment, as if in the act of clutching that sordid dross for which 
this mean soul so hungered. 

For some minutes I gazed at him in silence ; then, turning to 
Tara, I inquired how long he had remained in this condition. 

*• From the hour in which they brought him home, on that 
miserable day. Ah, saheb, was it well to deceive the old man ? 
If he claimed too much, you could surely have refused his claim. 
Was it wise, or brave, or noble, to use him thus P " 

" State policy has cruel necessities, Tara ; your grandfather 
threatened us." 

" But he would never have fulfilled this threat. His fortunes 
were bound with yours. It was but an old man's foolish anger." 

" And the doctors can do nothing for him ? " 

" Nothing, saheb. The mind has gone. Their medicines can- 
not bring that back. They come and gaze upon him, watch 
and listen, and then leave us, shaking their heads mournfully. 
They give him medicines to make him sleep ; but the relief of 
slumber is not granted to him. His eyes have never closed in 
sleep since that day." 

" Is he always thus P " 

" With but little change. He has never been his old self, noil 
for one moment, since they brought him home. He talks some- 
hmes to himself, not to us. Hia thoughts are always on the 
same subject." 

My eyes were upon him as she told me this. Though we 
stood close to him, it was but too evident our voices produced 
not the faintest impression upon his sense. The bony fingers 
BtiU continued their unvarying motions, now spreading them- 
selves wide, now clutched convulsively, as it they held the 
wealth of an empire. Looking upon the old man thus, I was 
struck by something which I had not before observed, namely, 
the richness of his dress, which was such as I had never seen 
him wear before. The costliest embroiderii's of gold and gems 
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covered his loose robe ; his habitual skull-cap of greasj silk waa 
exchanged for a jewelled head-dress which the proudest of 
India's rajahs might have worn at a royal wedding-feast ; and 
wherever it was possible to place a jeVel about the old man's 
dress, there shone a gem of imperial splendour. 

Nothing could have been more ghastly than the contrast be- 
tween this splendour of apparel and the cadaverous visage of 
the wearer. Idiotcy in its rags and crown of straw may present 
a deplorable picture ; but madness in royal state has a surpass- 
ing awfulness not to be described. 

** Why have they decked him out with these gewgaws P " I 
asked of Tara. 

"By his own wish. He insisted upon wearing his richest 
robes, and would not rest until they were brought to him. Wo 
are but too glad to humour every whim, in the hope of improv- 
ing his condition." 

" He must have some fancy in connection with these robes,** 
I said. 

"Yes," answered the girl, with a reproachful gjaze; "he 
fancies that the English have kept their promises to mm. You 
will hear him say so presently, doubtless, for it is of that alone 
he talks. He believes himself rich, and wears these garments 
as a token of his state." 

" And he i^ rich, Tara ; he must be a wealthy man without 
the exorbitant price which he would fain have exacted from the 
English for a fidelity which we had a right to expect without 
pajment. Your grandfather is still a rich man. He has ob- 
tamed restitution of his losses at Calcutta, he has obtained the 

Payment of moneys lent by him to the Bajah of Fumeah, and 
know not what hoards he may not have besides. Why, those 
very jewels with which he has decked himself are worth a 
fortune. Are the English to blame because his greed of gain is 
insatiable?" 

" They are to blame for having deluded him with a false pro- 
mise. They are to blame for this,*' 

She pointed at him with an expressive gesture, as if she 
would have said, " England, behold this wreck of humanity I 
It is your work." 

At this moment the old man's eyes rolled slowly towards me, 
and for the first time since I had entered the room he seemed 
conscious of my presence. 

" Yes," he said, nodding at me with an idiotic smile ; " the 
English are a just people. They keep faith — ^they keep faith I 
Dmichimd trusted them, and he has his reward. A wmsper, a 
look from him might have ruined all ; for the Nabob's suspicions 
never slept. A look from Omichund might have been mm and 
death to the English. But he was true; and they — they have 
Seen true I ** 
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After this came a pause, during wHch he looked downward 
at a necklace of pearls and uncut emeralds that hung upon his 
breast. 

** These robes and jewels are not rich enough for a man of my 
wealth," he said ; " they are paltry. Let me have embroidery 
of gold and diamonds only, rich as the Mogul wore when Delhi 
was great. What, you do not know how rich I am I You can- 
not guess the reward these English have given me. Crores of 
rupees I 'Twas written in the sealed treaty. * I swear by God, 
and the Prophet of Gk)d ! ' so runs the Persian oath. I say it 
wab in the treaty. I made them promise that, lest hy some 
chance I should he cheated at the last. It was written on red 
paper the colour of the English blood that would have been shed 
if the old Gentoo had turned traitor. Blood! I could have 
flooded the streets of Muxadavad with blood, had I betrayed the 
English and their ally, Meer Jaffier ! " 

Thus he rambled on at intervals as long as I remained with 
him, always harping on his wealth and the good faith of the 
English. I need scarce say that every word gave me the keenest 
pain ; for whatever justification there may have been for the act 
that had overthrown Omiehund's reason, this melancholy result 
was none the less to be deplored. Strange, that the massacre of 
his household should leave his intellect unimpaired, and the dis- 
appointment of his avarice reduce him to idiotcy I He was in- 
deed a creature in whom the love of gold had ever been a passion 
bat one step removed horn madness. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

I ACQUIRB CERTAINTT. 

I HAD the happiness to win my father's release from Colonel 
Clive through the intercession of my ever kind friend Mr. 
Watts; and this favour was but the signal for our partmg, 
with only the vaguest hope of meeting again, when or where 
we dared not speculate. 

I think my father's heart yearned towards me in those few 
days of frequent intercourse which we enjoyed at Muxadavad, 
and that it grieved him to bid me farewell. 

"You wifl go back to England, Robert, and I to France, 
whenever my regiment returns thither, always supposing I live 
to accompany it. I will give you an address in the city of 
Paris whence a letter is sure to reach me sooner or later, if I 
am above ground ; and you must tell me where I can write to 
vou in London. Stay ; under cover to Mr. Swinfen. That will 
Be a safe address, will it not?" 

** The best in the world, sir ; and, indeed, I think the only one 
1 could give you. And now tell me, sir, — ^I am a young man, 
and you yourself in the prime of life ; Fortune may yet favour 
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DDe or tiotli of ua ; — if I can erer zuake a. Lome in Englandt will 
yoa eomo nod ehare itP 

** A home, Robert I Wtat does that mean P *Tis a word I 
never could understand. A roving devil entered mevrhen I 
was a boy, aod haa tugged at my hemrtstrifigs ever since, drag- 
ging me now here, now there, bj land and sea, I once shared 
a garrptwith thy motlier, poor devoted soul ; and if I could have 
got bread for her and thee, should not have deserted it. Since 
then I have been a wanderer, with a past so iiad, I dare not look i 
hack upon it, and with a blank for my future. If ay, Kobert, do 
not Uxrk BO Badly at me. If I live to he a battered old grey- 
beard, and thou wilt give me a comer at thy hearth, I will come 
and smoke my pip© there, and tell atoriesi of Lauffeld and Ber* 
gen-op- Zoom, St. Thome and Gin gee, and dandle tliy Mttle onea 
on my feeble old kneee. But that is a long way ta look forward. 
In the meantime he sure that I love thee* 

And 80 we parted. One gift I was able to offer my father 
as a memento of tkia strange meet lug, and I doubt if aU Ouii- 
cKtx lid's jewels would have atemed to him a treasure so predoua. 
I had contrived, since our first encounter i to get Lady Barbiira's 
miniature copied on ivory by a Hindoo, The colours were some- 
what too vivid, aud the etippling, thoagh performed with an 
amazing neatness^ lacked the softness of Mifia Kaufi'man or 
Coaway ; but poor as the art waa, the likeaess was a fair onei 
and the gift was received with rapture. 

There now came a kind of luU in the affairs of thie province^ 
though the horizon was by no means cloudleaa. In the first 
expauBive impulse of gratitude, or perohauce with the hope that 
by rewarding the chief he might escape some part of nia ea- 
gagementa to the aubordinates, Keer JafEer presented Colonel 
Clive with a eum of money that I have heard computed at one 
hundred and eighty thousand poutida. Tliia gift our hero took 
without scruple^ but refused presents of a yet larger amount 
from the Beita, and other wealthy inhabitaute of the capitaL 
Nay, had he lx?en of the unscrupulous nature which his enemies 
(oved to depict him, there are no limits to the wealth he might , 
jiave acquired, or to the power he might have aeized. When he i 
was afterwards called upon to defend his acceptance of Meor 
Jaffier*s bounty, he did it with a boldness that gave evidence of 
ft clpar conscience, and vrith a logic that none could dispute. 

In Calcutta, where of late had prevailed discontent and 
ftnjriety, there now arose a spirit of universal rejoicing. For- 
tunea that had been thought annihilated were now restored^ and 
the sunshine of prosperity illumined a city where Desolation 
had long held her gloomy reign, I think, at this juncture, 
while the money won from Jieer Jaffier's reluctance, by him 
alone, was pourmg into the Company's treasury ^ the people 
whom Eobert Ohve had redeemed from despair entertained some 
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fieiint sense of gratitude for his services. Yet eyen at this 
early stage the spirit of dissension had arisen. The distribution 
of the donations to the army and navy was not made without 
a display of ill-feeling on the part of the recipients, and a small 
body of military officers protested against an equal division 
of the Nabob's bounty with the officers and sauors of the 
squadron which had accompanied the army to Plassey. These 
malcontents Clive was compelled to remind, with that undaunted 
frankness which was natural to him, that a sum of money 
obtained from the Nabob solely by his negotiation was not a 
matter of right, or property to be disposed of by their vote. 

" So far from that," wrote the Colonel in a letter, of which 
B copy was forwarded by him to Mr. Watts, ** it is now in my 
power to return to the Nabob the money already advanced, and 
leave it to his option whether he will perform his promise or not. 
You have stormed no town and found the money there ; neither 
did you find it in the plains of Plassey after the defeat of the 
Nabob. In short, gentlemen, it pains me to remind you that 
what ^ou are to receive is entirely owing to the care I took of 
your mterest." 

He then went on to declare that he would consent to no 
injustice towards the navy, and begged to retract his promise 
of negotiating the payment of the Nabob's bounty. 

This speedily brought these discontented gentlemen to the 
dust, and they were as cordially forgiven as they had been 
sharply reprimanded. 

And now occurred an event which shed a gloom over our vic- 
tory, in the sudden death of that brave and honourable seaman. 
Admiral Watson, who perished of a putrid fever on the 3rd of 
August, and within six weeks of our victory at Plassey. 

It was shortly after this calamity that the dearest wisli of 
my soul was fulfilled, and I found myself free to return to 
England. My humble services and the real dangers which I 
had endured at Muxadavad, were deemed by Mr. Watts and 
the committee worthy of a reward I should never have dreamed 
of; and my patron surprised me one morning by the gift of bills 
for three thousand pounds. 

•* It was the Colonel's doing, Eobert,'* *»aid Mr. Watts, when I 
expressed my surprise at this bounty ; " ne said you deserved 
as much as that for your spirited j'oumey to Meer Jaffier's 
palace, and as much more for having been through the fire 
with me, to say nothing of your service as a volunteer at 
PJasaey. There were some black looks among our friends of 
the select committee when he said this, as you may guess, and 
they were for giving you six months' extra pay as a sufficient 
reward for having fived for several months in daily peril of 
jnpalement or decapitation. Upon this the Colonel swore that 
you should have tne money, even if it must needs come out 
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of his own pnrae. ' And it is not the first time I have stoo] 
between yon and a meanness, gentlemen,' he added, in his 
nundest manner. Of course this bronsht them to their senses; 
tor though I daresay they would have nad no objection to the 
Colonel's rewarding you from his own pocket, they have a 
great terror of offending him. So the item was passed with a 
smothered groan: 'Three thousand pounds sterling to Mr. 
Robert Ainsleigh, clerk and interpreter.' " 

" I know not how to thank the Colonel, or you, sir." 

" Nay, Robert, 'tis no more than yon deserve ; for yon have 
been vastly useful. But this money is not to be your sole re- 
ward. In acknowledgment of your services at Plassey, the 
Colonel intends giving you the rank of ensign, with two years' 
leave of absence. I told him you were very eager to obtain 
military rank. 

" Oh, sir," I cried, fairly overcome by such thoughtful kind- 
ness, "this is too much!" I could say no more; this shower 
of gifts almost bewildered me. I was free to return to Eng- 
land, an ensign in the Honourable East India Company's 
service; a rank that was modest enough, but one to which 
Everard Lestrange could not deny the right of a gentleman 
[ was in a position to prove my legitimacy, to annul my hate- 
ful marriage; and I held in my hands the nucleus of a decent 
fortune. What more could I have asked? What more! — if 
Dora had still been free. But, alas ! she was lost to me tor 
over, since, should any encounter between her husband and 
myself prove fatal to him, she was of a nature too noble to 
permit her acceptance of a hand stained with his blood, how- 
ever fairly he might come by his death, however dearly she 
might love his sla^r^. 

"How dare Itmnk of her as still loving meF* I asked my- 
self angrily. " Because life has stood still for me since the hour 
in which I was severed from her, am I so weak a fool as to 
suppose time has made no change in her P Nor are our positions 
•n any manner identical, for while I have guarded her image 
pure and stainless, she has been taught to tmnk of me as a liar 
and a villain, unworthy of so much as one thought of hers. 

I told myself this, an*' yet I longed with no less eagerness 
to return to Europe, lo look once more upon the face that 
had been with me in so many an exile's dream of home. When 
I reached England, I might hear of Mrs. Lestrange abroad, 
at St. Petersburg, at Hanover, at Yenice—wherever the diplo- 
matic service might take her husband ; but in whatever countiy 
she might be, if she still Hved upon this earth, I was deter- 
mined to see her, to prove to her that I had never been the 
false wretch my enemies had taught her to think me. 

If she still lived ! Chilling as a sudden blast from the frozen 
pole came the thoufirht that she misfht be dead. From mortality's 
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eommon foe neither youth nor beauty would exempt her ; and 
there was never an English newspaper came to me that did not 
contain the tidings of some unexpected doom — a husband swej^t 
oflP in the prime of manhood by a fever, a family extinguished 
by malignant sore throat. Deatn was ever busy among the hom es 
01 the great, and medical science seemed powerless to cope with 
the destroyer. Her name I had never seen among the ranks 
of the dead; out many events may escape the knowledge of au 
exile who thinks himself fortunate if he sees a newspaper or f. 
London magazine once in six months. 

I sailed for England in the Prince Eckoo/rd, a noble vessel, 
which performed the voyage in less than seven months. Yet 
oven this transit, rapid as it was compared with the progress of 
the Hecate, seemed slow to my impatience. No longer was T 
cooped in a Pandemonium between decks ; I now enjoyed all 
the luxuries permitted to the sea-voyager ; but I should have 
been inhuman had I not sometimes visited the lower deck, on 
which numerous disabled soldiers were being conveyed back to 
England. With these poor wretches I spent some time daily, 
and was enabled to obtain certain small indulgences for them 
from the skipper, a very superior person to the brute with whom 
it had been my ill-luck to sail on board the Hecate. 

It was bleak March weather when I landed at Portsmouth; 
but no words can describe the rapture with which I inhaled the 
chill wind of my native country, and gazed on the mean house- 
tops and steeples of the little naval town, with all its common 
sights and sounds. The dingy inn where I put up for the night 
seemed a palace, and I was delighted with the novel sensation 
of being somewhat unceremoniously served by one free-and-eas}' 
waiter, miitad of the stately crowd of slavish Oriental servants, 
who attended the dinner-table of Mr. Watts and myself as if it 
had been a banquet of the gods. I cannot, however, go so far 
as to say that the steak which composed my dinner seemed to 
me a happy exchange for the pil8.us and curries, the various fish, 
fruits, and vegetables of Hindostan ; but I was in no humour 
to be critical as to what I ate, being in a fever of impatience 
that deprived me of all appetite. 

I started for London at daybreak next morning, on the top of 
a stage-coach drawn by six horses, which seemed to me a thi^g 
of supernatural speed after the wearisome slowness of a palan- 
quin ; but even by this rapid mode of travelling I did not reach 
tne city till the dead of night, and was fain to await the advent 
of morning at an inn in tne Borough, where I was put into a 
room looking out on a covered gallery, much like that where 1 
had lain on my first coming to London. Nor did I sleep more 
ioundly than on that never-to-be-forgotten night; now, as then, 
I came friendless to a strange city, and though I carried a small 
fortune in my pocket, I think I would have gladly bartered my 
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tliree thonsand poimds for the certainty tliat a Bingle Mend 
would welcome my retnm. 

I breakfasted as early as London habits wonld allow, and 
fonnd myself in the streets at an hour when the city had still a 
half-awaKened look, shntters scarcely unclosed, and stout coun- 
try wenches bawling, " Milk, maids below !" at every area. On 
London Bridge I found workmen busy taking down the ruinous 
old houses wmch here impeded the thoroughfare, narrowing the 
roadway to but twenty feet, and in some places only twelve feet. 
I was not sorry to see this reformation ; K)r though the effect of 
these old many-gabled houses overhanging the river, like a street 
suspended by some magical enchantment betwixt sky and water, 
was verv pleasing to the lover of the picturesque, the narrow 
space afforded for all kinds of traffic was a most serious nuisance, 
and the cause of many accidents. This improvement, which I 
thus saw in its commencement, progressed with the slowness 
common to public works, and was not completed till 1760, in 
which year His Majesty George the Third, our present graciouB 
King, began to reign over us. 

On the Middlesex side of the bridge I took a hackney-coacht 
and bade the man drive me to St. James's Square, for I con- 
sidered that at Sir Marcus Lestrange's residence I should most 
easily obtain tidings of her I came to seek. The Indian sun, 
to which I had exposed myself somewhat recklessly, and seven 
years of absence, had so much altered me, that I hardly feared 
recognition, whomsoever I might meet. 

I found the house in St. James's Square, with but one un- 
shrouded window, just opening itself to the March sunshine, 
Hke a fashionable belle who lifts one languid eyelid when all the 
working world has been long astir. 

I alighted and knocked boldly, determined to run all hazards 
rather than remain unsatisfied. The same gigantic porter who 
had answered my questions seven years before appeared in re- 
sponse to my summons, as little changed in face, figure, dress, or 
bearing, as if he had been some servitor of fairy legend, and had 
spent the interval in an enchanted sleep. 

I had suffered and seen so much in my absence that I wap 
unreasonably surprised by the unchanged appearance of this 
man. Seven years ! Great Heaven ! Did I judge by my own 
feelings, I should estimate the period a century. Seven jears, 
and my noble benefactress, whom I had left in the pnde of 
womanhood and beauty, was mouldering in her grave ! Seven 
years, and I returned to find myself doubtless despised and for- 
gotten by the only woman I haid ever loved ! 

I asked the porter if Sir Marcus Lestrange were in London. 
He shook his head, and regarded me with a wondering stare. 

*• Sir Everard Lestrange and his lady will be in town to 
morrow, sir,*' he said; " they are on a visit in Surrqy." 
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•* Sir Everard Lestrange ! Is Sir Marcus dead P I asked. 

** Sir Marcus Lestrange has been dead nearly two years, sir. 
This house now belongs to his only son Sir Everard, and his lady." 

"Miss Hemsley that ^as P" I asked ; for the sense of a great 
lapse of time again seized upon me, and it seemed but too 
possible that Bora might be dead, and some second wife installed 
ID. her place. 

" Miss Hemsley that was," replied the porter solemnly, and 
then asked if I would leave my name. 

" No," I said, " the name is of no consequence. I will wait 
upon Sir Everard in a day or two — ^here or elsewhere. He 
frequents some club, I suppose P" 

" Yes, sir; my master is to seen at White's, in St. James's 
Street, by his friends, who are mostly members of the club." 

There was a covert insolence in this which I fully understood. 
The porter would have me to know that his master was not 
accessible to an^ copper-visaged stranger who might seek an 
interview with him. 

"Lady Lestrange is well?" I asked; and to soften thia 
pompous Cerberus I here slipped a guinea into his ready hand. 

" X es, sir, my lady is vastly weU," he replied with friendly 
eagerness. " Would your honour step in and rest a bit, while I 
answer any inquiries you may please to make about the family P 
Your honour has lately returned from foreign parts, I think ? " 

" Yes, from — " I hesitated a moment as 1 was about to pro- 
nounce the word " India :" that one word, repeated to Sir Eve- 
rard, might have betrayed my identity, and I wanted to spend 
some little time in England before he knew of my return — 
"from Spain." 

" Dearey me ! The late Sir Marcus and his lady spent many 
years in Spain. Would your honour please to sit?" 

I had entered the hall, a lofty apartment paved with gray 
marble, and distinguished by a dismal splendour. Never tiU 
this moment had I penetrated even so far mto this house, and I 
looked around me curiously. *Twas here she lived ; I fancied 
her slight figure flitting up and down the broad staircase, her 
little hand lightly restmg on the grim bronze balustrade. 

" Yes, sir," said the porter, completely molUfied by my dona- 
tion ; " my lady is well, or as well as a lady of quahty can be, 
that is out at theatres and routs, and Y auxhall and Kanelagh, 
and such like, every night of her life, and at sales of pictur'a 
Uid cur'osities almost every day." 

*' What ! she leads a life of pleasure — she loves the amuse- 
ments of the townP" I said, with an unreasonable sense of 
bitterness. Because my life had been one long mourning, did I 
think she too must needs be desolate? 

"Yes, sir; my lady is obleeged to do as other ladies of hef 
Jtation, and Sir Everard likes to see her happy." q 
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"Happy!" I eiclniTned iavolimtarilj ; "and tliat h called 
bappineaa !*' 

Tne porter scrutmized me skarply, 

" You are some relative of my lady's, perhapa, ek P" he ftslmL 

" No ; bnt I come from one wlio is mucli interested ia lior 
welfare. I tope to eee her soon after her return to town ; yet I 
v;ould rather you did not mentiDti my visit eith[T to Sir Everajrd 
or my lady ; &nd to give emphasis to this hint I slipped a 
BiipplementaTy crown into the man's hand. 

** I shall cot say a word, iir," he replied » aa h© pahered me to 
the door 

She was well, she was happy i her life a round of fVishioDable 
dissipatioOf and ehe had forgot ton me. This seomed Ui me the 
fium of what I have heard j and althongh in my fondest dream 
I could scarce had bopcd to find myself reraembered or re- 
gretted, it was nevertheleaa a pain t-o me to hear of her gaietj. 

'* Fool 1 " I exclaimed within myaclft " wlmt other fate coTildst 
thou expect ? Her love for thee was but a girlisb fancy, horn 
tif her distaste for thy rival; and thou g^one, and the rival 
thruat upon her, she has reconciled herself to her fate, and 
takes life gaily, lite other women of quality/' 

Thus did 1 argue with myself; yet bo crest falkn was I, that^ 
on the simple strength of thia porter's intelligence, I had half a 
mind to go back to India by the next ship that would carry me 
thither. Better to be facing Meer Jaffier*fl foes on the bordera 
of Behar than to anflF^r these panga of jealous anguish in a 
comrtry where I had not one aingle friend. With the strange 
perversity of human nature, I, who had so languished to return 
to Euglandj now felt that my coming had been but a folly. It 
seemed that 1 had scarce a purpose in this great city, to which 
I had hastened with such burning impatience. 

The invalidation of my marriage F Yes, that was a taalc td 
perform ; but of what avail the undoing of those rites wheL 
^ke whom alone I loved was the happy wife of another? What, 
3ke had I expected to find her ? Had T hofjed to discover her a 
witio w waiting for my return ? Alaa I I knew not what I hoped \ 
I knew only that I had fonnd dieappointnient. 

1 carried Philip Hay's letter and state m!?nt in a pocket-hot ik 
that I wore always about me \ and provided with thi^ I returned 
to the City and sought out Mr. Blade's office in Little Britain. 
I found this ofEce a darksome den in a somewhat dingy looaUty^ 
and Mr* Blade himself struck me as a kind of practitioner 
better versed in the ©xerciae of legal chicanery than in th*! 
nobler offices of the law ; a man who would take to a doubtfu I 
case with a natural relish, and he more at his ease in the darkest 
labyrinth of fraud than in the broad highway of honesty. 

This gentleman received me with iimazing civility, and seemed 
TOftUy moved when I told him of Phihp Hay's fate. 
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** That man's disappearance Has always been a pazzie to me, 
sir^'^ he said; "and 1 mnch regretted ms loss as client, com- 
panion, and friend. In the first capacity he was of little profit 
to me directly, for I believe he never paid a debt in his life ; but 
I am bonnd to confess that he pnt me in the way of two or 
three very good things with his young patron. Lord Mallan- 
daine. There was an afihir on Honnslow Heath, sir, an assault 
and abdnddon, which might have resulted in a most prodigioofi 
scandal, implicating more than one member of the peerage, if & 
man had not been lonnd, sir — ^Jumping Joseph, a young ma^ 
very well known upon the road — ^wno was tried and hung, sir, 
for that very affair ; and I think I may venture to say, by my 
age ncy alone." 

"What!" I exclaimed, aghast at this horrid avowal; "an 
innocent man was executed for a crime of Lord Mallandaane's 1 
and you are proud of the transaction P " 

" An innocent man ! No, my dear sir. Jumping Joseph had 
earned a halter a dozen times over; but it was not he who ran 
away with pretty Miss Lockson of Holford Hall, Wiltshire, and 
left her father for dead in his own travelling carriage, though a 
train of circumstantial evidence, which I nad the honour to 

Prepare, brought it home to him in the most convincing manner, 
'he hemp was grown, and the yam was spun, my dear sir ; it 
was only a question who should put the rope round his neck." 

" And mv Lord Mallandaine's victim, this Miss Lockson P " 

Mr. Blade shrugged his shoulders. 

" I cannot say for certain what became of the girl," he said. 
•"Twas mupnured in her father's neighbourhood that she 
wandered home one day about a year after the abduction, some- 
what touched in the head, and would never speak the name of 
her betrayer. But your country folks have a knack of invent- 
ing these romantic stories. The histoiy of Lord Mallandaine's 
victims would fill a big book." 

" Does the wretch still live P " I asked. 

" Live P yes ; and is counted of some importance in his party. 
*Twas but the other night he stood up in the House of Lords 
i% denounce the reputed author of an immoral poem, with 
whom he was not long ago on terms of warm friendship. — But 
I ramble, sir; so to business." 

I gave him Philip Hay's letter, which he at once acknow- 
ledged as genuine, but was not so prompt to hand me the box 
containing the papers. 

" There is one circumstance our lamented friend appears to 
have forgotten," he said, with a smothered sigh. 

" And pray what is that ? " 

" The fact that ho left these herein-named papers with me as 
a— ahem ! — a kind of security for my claim against him." 

" I have no knowledge of that, Mr. Blade, nor, I dare ven- 
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ture to mj, liEid Mr, Hay any notion jou would advance tuch 
& daim. 'He a poke of yon aa a friend rather tliati els a lawyer/' 
** I am flattered by mis frieadahip of a man who possessed 
ftll the dements of greatuoaa," replied Mr, Blade; *'but, aa 
the father of a familjr, I am hotmd to remember my claim 
gainst our lamented fnend, wlucliincludes costs out of pocket/' 
*' But you are also bonnd to remember that those papers are 
of BO intrinaio value " , 

" They aio of valne to yoti, my dear bit, mterpoeed th« 
lawyer, with a wily grin, "or you would scarce take the trouble 
to come after them/* , 

This waa an unanswerable argument; sol replied to my gentlo- 
man with more eandonr than Buch a knave deserved at my handfl- 

" I have reason to believe there is one document in that box 
of importance to myself/' I said^ "but I am very snre there k 
no paper in it of the smallest intrinsic value/' 

" Intrinsic value m one thingg air, and jieraonal value another. 
I never supposed that my lamented friend had left bank-notes or 
India stock in my keejjing. But there is no commodity of sucli 
fluctnating value as private papers. I have seen a geutiemaa'a 
note of hand, and a lady's love-letter, Bold at a price that 
would astound jou/^ ... i* t j ^ 

"No evidence of a fine gentleman's imquity or a fine lady i 
tolly would astonish me, air. But to return to Mr. Hay*s papers " 

'* To return to those papers, air. You will perceive, in the first 
place, that I have an equitable lien upon them in the shape 
of my bill of coats ; and in the second placOp had I no such 
lien, I should not be authorized in handing them to you on 
the strength of that letter/* 

" What can he plainer than this letter, Mr. Blade P 

** Nothing, if the writer were still ahve, and the property 
his to dipipose of. But the writer's life having lapsed in the 
interim, the papers in question belong to hia ncict of kin, who, 
on taking out letters of adminifitratioo, would be able to claim 
these with the other efFecta of the deceased/' 

**Good heavens, sir, what do you mean by letters of ao^ 
ministration P Tou muat be aware that Philip Hay hved 
snd died a panjier/* ^ 

" 1 am aware of nothing relative to the last six years of ma 
life, air; a^d In the eye of the law he Baa an estate which must 
be administered according to the law in such casea made and 
yovided* And I, sir, as a gentleman and an attorney, would 
ie guilty of a gross misdemeanour — nay, indeed a fraud upon 
Mr. Hay's heirs, erecutorB, and asaigna— ahould I hand yon the 
aforesaid papers on the strength of that letter/' 

This was beyond measure provoking, and 1 was iorelj temptea 
fco lose patience with Mr. Blade, 

'* Come, rome, sir," I said; " I doubt there is some little mis- 
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take here. Mf bronzed face deceives you, and yoti fancy be-- 
canse I have crtne from the Indies I must needs be a greenhorn 
in all matters c f business. Allow me to tell you that I was a 
civil servant of the Company, and that my duties brought me 
in hourly contact with tne natives of Hindostan, who are the 
veriest rogues and knaves that live upon this earth. A man 
who has dealt for six years with them, sir, has little to learn in 
chicanery, and will scarce submit to be defrauded of his honest 
righti by a knavish perversion of justice." 

" You are impertinent, sir," replied Mr. Blade, with an air o! 
dignity, " and since yon choose to advance your claim in an 
o&nsive manner, I shall stick to the letter of the law, and 
hereby refuse to surrender that box to any one but the lawfoT 
administrator of the late Mr. Philip Hay*s effects." 

There was a resolution about the scoundrel's tone that told 
me he was only to be countered by equal resolution on my part. 
Should I show any desire to concili6.te him, or to bargain with 
him, he would sup^se the paper to be of vital importance to 
me, and would do nis utmost to bleed me of my last guinea. 

"Very well, sir," I said, rising and putting on my hat; "in 
that case there is no more to be done. If the letter of the law 
will not give me the paper my friend desired me to have, I must 
e'en do without it. i have too much respect for the law to 
tempt you to a breach of it. Good morning." 

Mr. Blade stared at me for a moment dumbfounded ; but as 
I moved towards the door, he skipped suddenly forward and 
placed himself before it. 

" Not so hastily, sir ! " he exclaimed; ** you had best, at any 
rate, leave me your name and address. In this letter you are 
but spoken of as the bearer. If I &id I can strain the law in 
your favour, I *' 

•* I would not have you burden your conscience to do me a 
service, sir. My name and address are of no importance. Be 
so good as to move away from that door; I have engagements 
elsewhere, and am somewhat hurried." 

" Sir," cried Mr. Blade in an appealing tone, "between men 
of business this is childish. You want a paper from that box, 
or you would not have come to Little Britain. What will you 
give for that paper P " 

"^ I decline to treat with you on the subject^ sir. If my friend's 
desire jBfives me no sufficient claim to the paper, I will hava 
none of it." 

" Sir, this is mere histrionic display. Ton want the paper. Give 
me Bank'of-England notes for annndred pounds, and itisyonnb 

" I will not higgle fir it, sir." 

" Oome, come, sur ; say fifty. Tis not half my bill of costs." 

"I have no money about me, sir, and can very well exist witli^ 
oat the paper ; " and I made another move towards the door. 
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" Bring me five-and-twentj guineas, sir, and it is yonm 
'Twill barely cover my costs out of pocket ; bnt the father of a 
family is tiie plaything of Fortune; and at this juncture Mr. 
Blade brushed away an imaginary tear with his dingy ruffle. 
** I blush to sink so low, sir, but as the father of a famUy I will 
take five-and-twenty guineas. In the words of Shakspeare's 
Apothecary, * My poverty,' — but no, sir, I will not trouble you 
with a hackneyed quotation. If ybu would let me have the 
mon^ before two o'clock this afternoon, I should take it kindly." 

" You shaU have it, Mx. Blade. I do not much affect this 
kind of barter; but as I have trespassed on your time, I shall 
be happy to make you some recompense, and will bring you 
the money you demand at two o'clock." 

** Sir, God bless you ! I despise mjr weakness in thus allow- 
ing the feelings of a father to vanquish at once the principles 
and instincts of a legal practitioner; but the times are bad; 
there is positively nothing doing, sir, nothing." 

I left Mr. Blade, and hastened to deposit the bulk of the 
bills Mr. Watts had given me with a banker, to whom the same 
kind friend had recommended me. A couple of hundred pounds 
I kept in hand; and as I thought it but likely there might be 
something outlandish in my appearance, and as I had no desire , 
to be remarkable, I went at once to a respectable tailor in the 
City, and bade him measure me for a suit of clothes in theC 
plamest modem style. He would fain have persuaded me to 
choose some gaudy hue, such as that bloom colour which my 
dear friend Goldsmith afterwards made so famous ; but I selected 
a cloth of a dark sober green, which, when he saw me resolute 
to have it, Mr. Snip declared was the ^enteelest thing in his 
shop. But even after this I had some mfficulty in leaving him 
without giving an order for a scarlet shag frock, without which 
he declared no gentieman's wardrobe could be complete. This 
done, I was fairly puzzled when the man asked me where he 
should send the goods, and could give him no better address than 
the inn where I had put up. From the tailor's I w^ent to a 
barber, who dressed and powdered my hair after the prevailing 
fashion, and tried hard to persuade me to buy a wig, recom- 
mending me one entirely of human hair, and in a style which 
ne called Jehu's Jemmy, for it seems that fine gentlemen had of 
late been seized with a passion for resembling their coachmen. 
After this he showed me a scratch, which he called tlie genuine 
Blood's skull-covering. But finding me unmoved by the exlii- 
bition of these, he produced one of a monstrous size and feathery 
appearance, which he told me was known amongst men about 
town as the Apothecary's Bush. This last he pressed upon me 
as the ne 'plus ultra in taste. The price of this modish head- 
piece he informed me was six guineas, addingj, by way of apology, 
that human hair was no>v fetching three guineas an ounce. 
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** And, pray, wiiere do jou get tliis human hair P** I asked. 

"That, sir, is one of the secrets of the trade. We import 
from Germany, sir, and we buy British hair firom the public 
institutions of this city." 

" From the prisons and hospitals, I suppose," I hazarded. 

" WeU, sir, I confess Sir John Fielding and the gaoler's shears 
send us many a handsome head of hair. Nor do we in<]uire too 
curiously into the origin of the article, provided the quality bo 
Unimpeachable. Let me tempt you to try that Apothecary'^ 
Bush, sir. With a dark complexion like yours, the effect of 
those frizzy curls is killing." 

"Nay, my good friend, I am but newly returned from the 
East, and am not yet enough in the mode to prefer the hair of 
some Mistress Doll Tearsheet to that with wnich Nature has 
clothed my head." 

I left the barber deprecating my want of taste, and went 
straight to Mr. Blade's office, it being now dose upon two o'clock 

I found the lawyer seated at his desk, with a shabby little 
tin box before him. It was securely sealed with a cipher that 
I had BCftn used by Everard Lestrange ; and I thus perceived 
how close the intimacy had been between these twq men at the 
time of my undoing. 

Having paid Mr. Blade the stipulated five-and-twenty guineas, 
I broke the seal and opened the box. It contained a packet of 
letters written by Everard Lestrange to Philip, Hay; and these 
I read. I had received the owner's permission to use them 
against the writer ; but this I had no intention to do. I desired 
only to obtain a yet fuller comprehension of Mr. Lestrange's 
character than his iniquitous conduct to myself and Margery 
Hawker had already afforded me. 

The letters were in great part incomprehensible to me, so 
lavishly did the writer employ cant phrases that seemed ts 
constitute a kind of secret language between Philip and him- 
self. But of that which was plain to any reader there was 
enough to stamp the author of these epistles as a consummate 
villain. Profligacy and heartlessness were revealed in every 
iine ; and when I read those portions of the correspondence in 
Khich the seducer alluded to Margery Hawker, my detestation 
of this man reached a supreme degree it had not attained before. 
Alas, poor victim of a libertine's caprice, couldst thou have seen 
those lines in which he described the passion thou didst mis- 
take for love, thy bruised heart must have broken at once I And 
this wretch was the husband of the pure and gentle creature I 
had known in the happy, unforgotten days at Hauteville. I 
shuddered as I thought of a union between beings so opposite. 
Could I marvel that my lady spent her days and nights in a 
round of fashionable pleasures P For her there could l^ no such 
word as home. 
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I looked up present) j from tlie letters, and s&w Mr. Bloidd 
itaring at me with an a^toniBlied cottntenaiacei wJucli I doubt 
not was waTfanted by mj own scowling face, 

" Ulx)D m J hononr, Bir, I ghoald have tbongbt yon bad found 
a nest of scorpioniin that boxixistead of a bundle of old letters^" 
be m\A. 

** There are viler things than soorpiona, ^Ijt. Blade — ^th« 

thoughts of a bad man. Do you know Mr, imyj Sir ETerftrd 

Lestrangep** 

" I once had the pleasure to be of some ©erviee to him, air, in 
a delicate transaction. My honour as ft professional man forbids 
me to reveal — -" 

" Ob, sir, I fehonld be the lant to question yon upon the snb- 
|ecL Mr. Lestrange did me a most foul injnry some seven years 
ago, and T mean to have redress. Beyond this point I have no 
interest in him. Where is he most easily to be metP'* 

** Humph 1 It is some time since I nave been employed by 
bira \ but there are eert^iin distinguished chamctcra tipon whom 
ft man of the world, and the father of a family like myself, feels 
it a duty to keep an eye. Since St, Everard s return from St* 
Petersburg bo has abandoned the onerous paths of diplomacy, 
and has become solely a man of pleasure. His father's death 
gave him a handsome fortune j for Sir Marcus, although himself 
a poor man, had inherited largely from his wife, who died sud- 
denly, leaving him a verj fine estate, which now belongs to Sir 
Everard. He is a member of White's, attends the debates and 
votes with the Ministry, but saldom or never Rpeaks. He is 
said to play high, and is a hanger-on of the two patent theatres, 
where be may be seen paying his court to the younger and 
prettier of the aetresaes* This, sirj is what I am told of the 
gentleman. My own humble opportunities do not permit me 
to ^X)me in contact with him/* 

" I thank you for your information, sir, so far as it goes. 1 
find here the one paper which I especially reqnire ; and now if 
yon please to accept ten guineas as the price of the remainder, 
whien yon can examine before parting with them, I am willing 
to take them," 

" Ten guineas is really so contemptible a sum, sir/' 

** It is offered for a most contemptible commodity. If you will 
tftke the trouble to glance over those pajTcrs, yon will jpercei?« 
they are but the letters of a libertine written to his verbal instru- 
ment. It is a correHpoudence between Don Juan and SganareUe, 
Mr. Blade.'* 

'* Tbese 1 'tters mi^ht fetch me more money from Sir Evex^ud 
Lostrange himself, su-." 

"If yon think that, you hftd beat keep them.** 
" Say fifty pounds, sir, and the letters are yours,* 

Thelittle comedy which w« had performed in the morning was 
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now repeated, a»d Ifinallv consented to give twenty gpiineas for 
the remaining contents of the case. Amongst the letters I had 
found two containing allusions to that villanous plot of which 
I had been the victim, — allusions which would hardly have been 
clear to a stranger, but which must needs be sufficiently obvioua 
to any one familiar with previous relations between myself an^ 
the writer. 

" These shall justify me in the sight of Dorothea Lestrange, 
I said to myself, "if I survive an encounter with lier husband." 

OHAPTEE XXXin. 

ON THE TKACK OP MY ENEMY. 

After leaving Mr. Blade, with the certificate of Philip Hay'tf 
marriage and Sir Everard's letters safely bestowed in my pockets 
book, I took a hasty dinner at a tavern not far from Little 
Britain. Here I lingered some time to read the papers, which 
were full of laudation of Mr. Pitt, that master-spirit of state- 
craft, who was fast doing for England what Clive had begun so 
gloriously for India. For years past our country had lain in a 
kind of stupor — inglorious and despised abroad, unprosperous 
at home, accepting peace at the price of fame and honour, and 
studying economy in that miserly spirit which is but too sure to 
result in ultimate loss. 

Upon this scene of despondency and inaction appeared Pitt, 
and these i>eace-lovingpouticians found themselves bound to the 
chariot-wheels of the very genius of war. Already he had 
heated his colleagues and his country with the fire of his own 
ambition, and so moved his hearers by a noble panegyric upon 
King Frederick of Prussia, that an annual subsidy to this 
monarch of six hundred and seventy thousand pounds was voted 
by acclamation. This had occurred in December of the year last 
past, after the victories of Eossbach and Lissa had elevated the 
King of Prussia — whom we have since known to be c declared 
infidel— ^into our Protestant hero. 

1 was pleased to hear from a gentleman with whom I con- 
versed at this tavern that the prime minister had also offered a 
handsome tribute to the gemus of my great master. Colonel 
Clive, of whom he had spoken to an approving House as a 
** heaven-bom general." Indeed, this readv recognition of merit 
ix) others seemed one of the instincts of greatness, and one 
possessed in an eminent degree by Pitt. Nor did he wait till a 
brilliant success had revejUed the power that achieved it. In 
Wolfe he had ah-eady discerned the latent spark of heroism 
which was to burst into so grand a fire by-and-oy at Quebec. 

I left the tavern as the dav was closing in, and walked west- 
ward again, moved only by tne rovine instinct of a stranger to 
the town, to whcrm its commonest sights are new and wonderful 
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The lamp-ligliterB were monntitig their ladders and filling tli^ 
liunps from their oil-cans as I wcQked up Holbom Hill, jostled 
on eveiT side by that eager, pushing throng of citizens, so dif- 
ferent from the lounging populace of Muzadavad. Instead of 
the cry of the priests c^ng the faithful to prayers, I heard the 
shrill clamour of orange-girls, and small catchpenny traders offer- 
ing their strange varieties of merchandise, to the utter hindrance 
and obstruction of all traffic. Instead of picturesque groups of 
turbaned Moors squatting in the Bengal sunshine, I saw a throng 
so diverse in dress and appearance that I might have fancied my • 
self amidst a concourse of people from all tne ends of the earth. 

At one point the crowd bearing towards St Sepulchre's 
Church was so dense that I was fairly brought to a standstill, 
and while waiting for the rabble to pass, inquired of a neighbour 
where all these people were going. 

" I suppose tney are going to see the execution to-morrow/' 
my neighbour answered civilly. 

" An execution P" 

" Yes ; three brothers — mere lads — who are to be hung at 
eight to-morrow morning." 

" And it is now six in the evening. Do you mean to tell me 
that this rabble will wait for fourteen hours, standing in an 
open street, for the brief delight of seeing three of their fellow- 
creatures hung P " 

" Not only this rabble, sir, but the finest gentlemen in the 
town. There is not a window vrithin view of the gallows where 
you will not see a group of bloods, drinking and gaming. *Tis 
said that Mr. Selwyn, tne wit, has a suit of black on purpose 
for executions." 

"And pray, sir, what is the crime of these unfortunates P I« 
it murder, arson, or forgery for which they are to suffer P" 

" No, sir ; the lads are somewhat to be commiserated. Their 
sole offence is the appropriation of three oak-saplingp, which 
they severally cut and converted into walking-sticks ^hile en- 
joymg a sabbath ramble in a copse at Edgeware. Tlie law for 
the protection of tinaber is somewhat stringent." 

I nad seen something of the severity of JBnglish laws before I 
was sent to India, but this formal sacrifice ot three young lives 
for as many oak-saplings seemed to me more appalling than the 
cruelties oi Suraja Doulah, which were at least the blind im- 
pulses of passion. 

" Yes," said my neighbour, perceiving my concern, " it is 
reaUy a sad case, for the lads are of respectable parentage — the 
sons of a small yeoman — and had no idea they were commit- 
ting a feloiy." ^ 

** It is 01 apiece with the rest I hear of this country, sir," I 
replied. " We frame laws that would have revolted Draco him- 
§elf by their cruelty, and then regret their application. It was 
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but last year that a body of Englisli officers were compelled to 
condemn a brave man to an ignominious deatb, not because they 
thought him unworthy to live, but because the act of parliament 
that provided against his offence left them no alternative." 

** Nay, sir," replied my neighbour; "Admiral Byng was the 
scape-goat of a party — a sacrifice to public disappointment. 
He could never have been so sacrificed if his judges had not 
been bound by the letter of a cruel law. They condemned him 
to death in obedience to an act of parliament, and recommended 
that he should be spared in deference to the commQn instincts 
of humanity. Is this right, sir P Shoulji not law and humanity 
go hand in hand ? Byng would have been pardoned, I doubt not, 
air, had not His Majesty given his promise to the City that ho 
would aUow proceedmgs to take their course. He would fain have 
saved the Admiral, but was bound hand and foot by that pledge. 

* WiiAt \ sir," I cried, " could a Christian King mortgage ids 
divinest prerogative — the right to be merciful ?" ^ 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders in an evasive manner, as 
who should say, " Realljr, sir, this is no affair of ours ; " and 
the mob having by this time passed us, we bowed and parted. 

I was glad to turn from the bustle of Holbom into the quiet 
of Lincom's Inn Fields, whence I rambled on to Great Queen 
Street, and thence to Long Acre, staring about me as I went 
along with all the curiosity of a countrv bumpkin who surveys 
the town for the first time. It was but the random impulse of an 
idler that took me to this locality, yet no sooner was I there than 
it occurred to me this was a place which of all others I should visit. 

It was here the milliner resided to whom Lady Barbara had 
desired me to address my letter — a woman of whom she had 
spoken asf a " good soul," who might be trusted. She would 
scarce have said this of a person she was but little familiar with. 
I knew the intimacy that must of necessity obtain between a 
fine lady and her milliner, since the despotic cnanges and caprice? 
of fashion must oblige a frequent intercourse, and it suddenlj 
struck me that from this woman I might learn some details oi 
the last year of Lady Barbara's Hfe. 

" I can at least call upon her," I said to myself. " If the 
visit prove useless, I would take much more trouble than that 
for the chance of hearing the smallest tidings of that dear friend.* 

I looked for the house, and after some time discovered a 

Sainted and ^ded doll hanging over a doorway, and on the 
oor below this sign an announcement to the effect that Mrs. 
Winbolt, mantua-maker and milliner to Her Royal Highaess the 
Princess of Wales, had correspondents at Paris and Vienna, and 
might be relied on for the newest modes in court-rohas, sac<v 
cardinals, petticoats, and mantuas. 

I rang the bell, and was speedily admitted by a grinning 
black boy, who ushertfd me into a small oak-parlour at the back 
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of the house, where he set a candle upon the table and left md 
without a word. There was a half-open door between this and 
another apartment, whence I heard the animated tones of a 
female yoice. 

" Kay, indeed, madam, 'tis the very same material I sold but 
last Thursday week to the Princess of Wales. She said, * I 
will have that, or nothing. I protest there's no living without 
a sac of Ljrons brocade these days.' And for your complexion, 
ma'am, which is, I need scarce say, far superior to Her Boyal 

Highness's " 

^ " But the price," remonstrated another voice; " I had thought 
six guineas would have bought the finest sac you could make 
me, and for one of this material you have the conscience to ask 
ton." 

" Her Royal Highness paid twenty guineas for the same 
stuff, ma'am, and found her own point. With a tucker of Eng- 
lish lace I could not do it for sixpence less than eleven guineas, 
and then 'tis because I would not disoblige a customer.** 

" I am vastly afraid your obligingness will end in my ruin," 
replied the customer with a profound sigh, and then followed a 
little more haggling, which resulted in an order for the garment 
under discussion. This conquest achieved on the part of the 
mantua-maker, and the lady shown to the door, the black boy 
condescended to inform his mistress of my presence, and she 
came bustling in upon me. 

" Upon my word, sir, I know not how to apologize," she ex- 
claimed ; " that Pompey is the most incorrigible rascal ; and if 
he had not been ^ven me by a lady of quality, who, I make no 
doubt, was heartily tired of his impish tricks, I should have 
turned him out of my house long ago." 

I was pleased with the appearance of Mrs. Winbolt, who was 
that kind of person usually described as "a good motherly 
soul." She displayed that comfortable bulk of figure which is 
generally supposed to accompany an easy disposition, and her 
complexion was as fresh as if she had been the rustic wife of 
gome prosperous farmer. 

This matronly person saluted me with a profound curtsey, and 
then, as she approached nearer to me, stopped suddenly short, 
and regarded me with a closer scrutiny than the occasion war- 
ranted. For the moment some peculiarity in my appearance 
seemed fairly to bewilder her ; she gave a little gasp, and the* 
began to apologize for having stared at me with apparent 
ruaeness. 

" I trust you'll be so obliging as to pardon me, sir," she said ; 
* but I never saw a more stertung likeness — ^but for thedarknesa 
of your complexion it would be perfect — and for the moment 
I was so foohsh as to take you for a gentleman who has been 
dead these five-and-twenty years." 
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•• Ton took me for my fatlier, Mr. Boderick Ainsleigli," I said. 

"Grood heavens, sir! are yon Mr. Bobert AinSeigli, the 
gentleman that was sent to India P*' 

" I am that ill-nsed person." 

Mrs. Winbolt offered me both her plnmp hands, and shook 
mine with a heartiness that almost took me aback. 

"Oh I sir, yon mnst be so good as to excuse the liberty, but I 
couldn't be better pleased than I am to see yon, — ^unless, indeed. 
Lady Barbara had lived to see this day. Alas, sir, what a loss !" 

She wiped some tears from her eyes with an unobtrusive 
gesture. 

" To me an irreparable one. 'Twas the merest hazard that 
brought me here ; but I am very glad I came. It seems yon 
loved my benefactress. She was something more to you tnan 
an ordinary customer?" 

"' Something more than a customer P Yes, sir, indeed, she was 
my benefactress ; it was her blessed nature to shower favours on 
all she knew. I was bom on the Hauteville estate, sir. Yes, 
I'm a Berkshire woman ; and folks tell me I keep my country 
looks, though I've had nich thirty years* hard work in London. 
My father was a tenant-farmer m a small way; and I used to 
go to the Hall sometimes to assist with the needlework when 
Martha Peyton had more on her hands than she could get 
through ; and my Lady Barbara used to see me, and talk to 
me. And in those days — ^well, sir, I'm getting an old woman, 
and may speak without vanity — I was accounted something of a 
beauty. My good looks brought me nothing but trouble, how- 
ever, for there was a young squire — Mr. Langdon of Langdon 
Hill — lived within ten miles of my old home, and was always 
riding over to our place, and talking fine poetical stuff to me; 
and I was a weak foolish girl, sir, and thought he was honesti 
and meant well by me. Other folks didn't think so, and their 
lalk ^ot to Lady Barbara's ears, and she came to me and told 
me what was said, and bade me, as I loved my own eonl, see 
Mr. Langdon no more, unless he declared himself wilimg to 
make me his wife. * If he loves you honestly, Susan,' the dear 
lady said, * he will love you all the better for that honest ques- 
tion.' And I obeyed her, Mr. Ainsleigh ; though it was a hard 
thing for a poor country girl to ask such a quesuon ; and I read 
my answer m my gentleman's face, though ne turned it off with 
a careless jest, and said 'twas early times to talk of matrimony, 
which was apt to be the death of love ; and then muttered some- 
thing about country wenches being now as cautious aud mer« 
cenary as any fine lady in the town. I went to my Lady 
Barbara that night and told her what he had said ; and I was 
sncb a foolish creature in those days that I was half heart- 
broken to think that my suitor could be so base. My lady saw 
kow great a trouble ^t was to me, and she set to work at once to 
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get me away from a home where I was miserable anci in danger. 
So, as I had shown a kind of talent for mantua-making, my 
lady persnaded my father to send me to London, and she her- 
self paid the money to apprentice me to a conrt-milliner and 
mantua- maker ; and I came, and in a few years set up in busi- 
ness in a small way for myself. My lady gave me her custom, 
and I made all her clothes when she married Sir Marcus Le- 
strange, and that was the making of me ; and here I am. Heaven 
only knows what I might have been vnthout my lady's kindness ; 
for my father was an easy-goin^ man, given to drink, and looked 
sharper after his pigs than he did after his children. And now, 
sir, that's a long story ; but I've been obliged to tell you as 
much in order that you may understand what reason I had to 
love Lady Barbara Lestrange." 

" And you knew my father ?" 

•* Yes, sir, I have seen him many a time, when I was working 
in my lady's dressing-room at the Hall. I helped with a tapes- 
t^ screen that Lady Barbara was doing, you see, sir; and 
Martha Peyton and I used to sit at work with my lady herself, 
and your father used to come into the room and stand over my 
lady s chair, talking to her as she worked. It was but few 
stitches she used to set at those times. Ah, sir, there were two 
hearts broken when your father left Hauteville ; for I am sure 
he loved my lady as truly as she loved him. And she loved you 
as well as if you had been her own son, sir. I have heard her 
say so ; for she would tell me her troubles, when she would tell 
them to no one else." 

" Put me out of misery by answering one question, if you 
have power to do so ! " I exclaimed eagerly. ** JDid Lady Bar- 
bara believe me the wretch I must have seemed when I disap- 
peared from London ? ' 

*' No, sir, she would beUeve no ill of yoru She came to me 
within a few days of your marriage. Sir Marcus had shown 
her the certificate ; but she declared it was a false one, and be- 
lieved that some evil had befallen you. * I will swear he loves 
Miss Hemsley, * she said to me; *and this paper has been 
for<red to do him mischief. What motive had he to marry that 
wretched girl P But from a marriage with Dora he had every- 
thing to gain. Oh ! there is some odious treachery at work, and 
the same hidden enemy who caused him to be driven irom. 
Hauteville has been since working to destroy him.* " 

" And Miss Hemsley — did she believe me false ? " 

" Alas I yes, sir ; that young lady did believe the story of 
your marriage, and upbraided herself for having stooped to let 
you know she had loved you. My lady was sorely grieved by 
this ; yet you can scarce wonder it was so, for all things told 
against you — above all, your disappearance. You were adver- 
tised for in the Fh/vng Post, and many times, at my lady'q 
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bidding; and one day she came to me in mnch distress of mind. 

* He is dead, I fear I ' she exclaimed. * Were he living, I am 
sure he would have answered those advertisements." I told her 
perchance yon were kept ont of the way by force, as I knew what 
things are done in this town : this she seemed to think probable." 

" IHd she suspect Everard Lestrange as my hidden enemy P*' 

" Yes, sir, I am snre of it, thongh she never spoke his name. 
' He has one bitter enemy,' she said ; * my poor boy has one 
onscrupnlous, relentless foe.* And then she told me how she 
had been to Mr. Swinfen, the gentleman to whom she recom- 
mended you, but could get no tidings of you there, or at your 
chambers, save that you had gone out one day never to return. 
And so things went on ; I seemg a good deal of my dear lady, 
who had none about her that she cared to trust. There was a 
French maid of Miss Hemsley's, whom I always took for a spy, 
for she was ever watching and listening when I waited on my lady." 

" Ay, she was the veriest viper," I cried ; and thereupon told. 
the mantua-maker Ma'amselle Adolphine's share in my undoing. 

" I thought as much, sir. That French hussy was in the pay 
of Mr. Lestrange. She used to watch me as a cat watches a 
mouse; yet I don't think she ever got much good from her 
watching. One day came your letter from the Indies ; but my 
lady was at that tim« in J?aris with her husband, and I was 
obhged to trust the letter to the post, in a cover which I myself 
wrote for it. Sure I am there is no reason it should miscarry ; 
but neither that nor another that came after it reached my lady. 
The family only came back to town in time for Miss Hemsley's 
wedding. How Sir Marcus prevailed on that young lady to 
marry his son, I know not, but sure I am there was no love be- 
tween them ; but he did so work upon her that she at last con- 
sented. There was a very fine wedding, and I was employed to 
make the wedding-clothes, as I had been for my lady's. It was 
a week after the wedding that your last letter came. Lady 
Barbara was now in town, and I carried it to her with my own 
hands, and would give it into none but hers. Oh ! sir, I never 
shall forget her face when she read how you had been treated. 

* Oh, what a villain I ' she cried, starting up from her chair, 
with the letter crushed in her hand ; * but he shall suffer for his 
baseness ; suffer in that kind of loss which alone can touch his 
sordid soul.' 'Twas this she said, or words very near to this ; 
for there are some scenes that take a hold upon one's memory, 
you see, sir, and it would not be easy for me to forget this. And 
•hen she told me what had happened to you. ' He shall come 
back triumphant,' she said ; ' yes, I will have him brought 
back to confront that scoundrel; and then she sighed and ex- 
claimed, ' Alas, poor Dora ! what a fate for thee ! and my arm 
tx)uld not shield thy helplessness I' and so she went on, in a 
ifild random way, as if she had been alone. Next day she came 
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to my house in her chair, and told me she wished to draw np a 
paper, upon some business matter, and did not care to do it af 
home. * One might as well live upon the stage of Oovent 
Garden Theatre as in a fine house fuU of servants,' she said ; 
and I knew but too well she was watched. And then she asked 
me if I knew of any decent lawyer who could write out thv. 
paper she wanted. So I sent for old Mr. Solly, a respectable 
attorney in King Street, who had drawn up the lease of this 
house for me, and sometimes sued a customer for me that hung 
back from paying. He came immediately ; and my lady and he 
were shut m this very parlour for nigh upon an hour, at the end 
of which time Mr. Solly opened the door and called me. * I 
want you to witness Lady Barbara Lestrange's signature to thia 
paper, Mrs. Winbolt,* he said; * there is no occasion for you to 
know what the paper contains ; you have only to attest my 
lady*s signature.* On this my lady signed the paper, and then 
laid her hand upon it and said this was her will and testament. 
I signed after her, and Mr. Solly put his name below mine." 

" Can I see this Mr. Solly?" Tasked eagerly, for I shrewdly 
suspected that my own interests were involved in this paper. 

" Alas ! no, sir, he Hes in the burying-ground by Drury Lane. 
He was near seventy years of age, and was carried off by a fever 
last midsummer twelvemonth." 

" Has he left any son or successor likely to be familiar witli 
his business?" 

" No, sir ; he was an old bachelor. The business passed to a 
stranger, Mr. Oompit." 

Hopeless as it might seem, to think of obtaining information 
from such a source, I resolved to see Mr. Oompit next morning. 
But, before bidding my kindly mantua-maker good-night, I had 
more questions to ask her. 

" How long before her death did you see my benefactressP** 
I inquired. 

** Never again, sir, after the day she signed the paper ; it was 
but three weeks after that she died. I shall never forget with 
what a shock the news came upon me. She had been to Haute- 
ville for a fortnight, and came back to St. James's Square to 
preside at an assembly given in honour of Miss Hemsley's mar- 
riage. Her death was awfully sudden." 

" Mr. liestrange and his bnde appear to have been with her P** 

" Yes, sif. *Twas after a grand dinner given in honour of 
them that the sad event happened. I had the account from the 
kousekeeper in St. James's Square. 'Twas just when the visi- 
tors had left, and my lady had gone into a little room behind 
the drawing-room with Mrs. Lestrange, when she gave a sudden 
cry, and the blood gushed from her lips. Sir Marcus and his 

>n both ran to her, and bells were rung and doctors sent for ; 
lady's own maid, that French viper, Adolphinc, and the 
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hoasekeeper all came with their different nostrums; but it was 
all of no nse ; she lived but to speak a few words." 

" Oh, Mrs. Winbolt," I ezclaiined, " what wonld I not give to 
know those last words I ** ^ ^ 

" Aj, sir, she may perchance have spoken of yon in that final 
moment. I know she loved yon dear. 

" And that wretch Adolphine was still with Mrs. LestrangeP 
It wonld seem my lady had not told of her treachery." 

" No, sir, I do not ttiink my lady told yonr story to Mrs. Le- 
lrt;range; it wonld have been bnt to make "her wretched. And I 
Delieve Lady Barbara had it in her mind to bring yon home, so 
that yon might appear suddenly, as one risen from the dead« to 
confound your enemy." 

" Grod grant I may yet so appear to his confusion 1 " I 
answered. 

After some further conversation of an unimportant nature, I 
bade Mrs. Winbolt good-night, and left Long Acre, verv grate- 
ful to that Providence which had conducted me thitiier Dy what 
had seemed hazard. 

After careful consideration of all that Mrs. Winbolt had told 
mo, I arrived at the conviction that the document executed by 
Lady Barbara in the mantua-maker's parlour was a will in my 
favour. Was not this implied in her declaration that she would 
punish Everard Lestrange in the sole manner his sordid nature 
could feel P How more surely could she punish him than by 
depriving him of the wealth which he had doubtless hoped my 
disgrace must needs assure to himP 

I went early the next morning to Mr. Compit; but that 
gentleman could give me no help. The transaction in which 
his predecessor had been engaged with Lady Barbara Lestrange 
was of a nature too trifling to leave any record, unless it might 
have been some private entry in Mr. Solly's memorandum-book ; 
and of such personal property Mr. Compit possessed none. 

" If Lady Barbara Lestrange had been a regular client of my 
predecessor's, it would be another matter," he told me ; ** but 
you see, the occurrence was a mere casualty, on which Mr. Solly 
would scarce be likel v to bestow a second tkought."^ 

" Yet the rank of the client and the pecuEar drcnmstanees 
of the case might surely have made some impreaiion upon him P " 

"'Tis l^e enouffh tney did, bnt not such an impression as 
wonld embody itself in documentary evidence. Mr. Solly was 
^ot the man to communicate his ser.timents in relation to a 
business matter; he was an excellent lawyer, and as silent as 
the grave. If the lady wanted secrecy, she could not have 
smployed a better man.** 

This was alL I left Mr. Oympit's office no better informed 
than when I entered it. 

From thenoe I went to the Temple, where I was so fortunato 

B 
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Wi to find Mr. Swinfen at Home. He received me witli mncii 
kindness, and made me relate mj Indian adventures. I was 
surprised to discover how little was known in England of those 
stimn^ events in the East, save the names of the potentates 
we had been concerned with, and the battles we fonght. Pitt's 
laudation of Clive had alone been equal to the occasion; and 
indeed I think this great statesman was the only man in 
England who perceived the grandeur of that theatre now open- 
ing for British enterprise and British valour on the far shores 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Having satisfied Mr. Swinfen with a full account of my 
public adventures abroad, I proceeded to relate my strauge 
meeting with my father ; a piece of news that was most sur- 
prising to him; and after that my conversation with Mrs. Wiu- 
Dolt of Long Acre. 

** And yon think the paper drawn up by this Mr. Solly was a 
will in your fevour P '* asked Mr. Swinfen, when I had finished. 

"I do, sir. The fancy may seem presumptuous, but it is 
founded on many small circumstances that, to my mind, make a 
diain of evidence almost conclusive." 

"And yon would insinuate that such a document has been 
•oppressed or destroyed by Sir Everard LestrangeP" 

" That, sir, is my suspicion. I know Everard Lestrange to 
be capable of any villanous act. Lady Barbara was at Haute- 
ville a week berore her death; she was not cold in her coffin 
when her own private apartment was broken in upon, and the 
cabinet where she kept her papers — not her jewels, mark you, 
sir ; those I know to have been kept elsewhere — ^ransacked and 
destroyed by masked ruffians. A common burglary, you will 
say, which by a mere coincidence of time happened within 
twenty-four hours of the lady's death. But would burglars 
choose this room for their point of attack, and content them • 
selves with rifling a Japan cabinet, when the plate-room ci 
Hauteville is known to contain that kind of treasure which alone 
burglars covet?" 

"Tour ar^ment is plausible," replied Mr. Swinfen thonght- 
faUy ; " but it is hard to suspect a gentleman of so vile a deed." 

** Have I not suffered the vilest usage at that gentleyndrCi 
bands, sir P Is there any act so base tnat I should hesitate te 
believe him capable of itP But I will not press this subjcc* 
upon you ; I am bent on investigating the matter in some sort, 
though little good can come of any discovery I may make. Lady 
Barbara's wiU is doubtless destroyed ; and to prove that such a 
paper ever existed is perhaps a task beyond human ingenuity." 

After leaving Mr. Swinfen's office, I felt that my business 
in London was for the time concluded. Eager as I might be 
for a meeting with Everard Lestrange, I wished to make my- 
self, as far as possible, master of nis secret before meetina 
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him. And I was now free to revisit that spot which I had 
seen so often in my dreams, and to which my thoughts haj 
ever turned with inexpressible fondness. I went straight from 
the Temple to the coach-office where I had alighted on first 
arriving in London, and booked my pla?^ for Warborough, 
in the Bath coach, which stopped to change horses and re- 
firesh its passengers in that small market-town 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE OLD PLACE AND THE OLD FOLK. 

The Bath coach left London at dusk, and travelled all night, 
much to the terror of its passengers, who regarded the passage 
of Hounslow Heath as a period of imminent peril. Yet I think 
a dark narrow road in a wooded country is infinitely more 
appalling than a wide open landscape, such as Hounslow or 
B gshot; across which, on moonlit nights, one may see a 
scudding hare at half a mile's distance, and where at all times 
the sound of horse's hoofs travels far to warn the ear of an 
approaching foe. Hounslow and Bagshot have, however, the 
stamp of fashion ; and I suppose it is as much the mo4e for 
a knight of the road to assail his prey upon these particular 
spots, as for a gentleman to air his long- skirted coat in the Ring. 

The coach deposited me at Warborough before dq^break ; 
and while breakfasting in the coffee-room of the " George" by 
a good fire, I had leisure to consider how I should approach 
Hauteville. I was not certain of one friend in the home of 
my childhood and youth, and knew not whether I should be 
permitted to cross the threshold of the mansion, or sit once 
more beside the familiar hearth of the warrener's lodge. 

*• Yes," I sakd to myself after a long debate, " it is to the in- 
stinct of my foster-mother I will trust. However she may have 
heard me maligned, I doubt not I shall soften her. There must 
be a subtle power in afiection that wiU prove stronger than lies 
or treachery. Yes, I will go straight to her whose tenderness 
sheltered my childhood, and I know she will not refuse to be- 
lieve the truth spoken by her foster-son." 

With this resolve I set out for Hauteville, and just as the sun 
brightened over the landscape with the promise of a glorious 
dr,y, I crossed the little rustic stile »^hicn marked the boun- 
dary of the estate, and entered Hauteville woods. 

Oh, how bitter and how sweet, how new and how old, how 

strange and how familiar, the scene was to me! Here all 

seemed unchanged. On the face of Nature time had set no mark ; 

* but those who had made the place dear were dead or estranged 

from me, and it was with a stifled sob that I paused to look around. 

The walk from Warborough to Hauteville was a long one; 
and I knew that Wore I could arrive at the warrenw's lod|;9 
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honest Jack Hawker would in all probability liave stt ont OH 
ma daily round. This was what I wanted. It was upon my 
foster-mother's affection I relied, and I meant to make my ap- 
peal to her alone. I had occasion to pass within sight of the 
house ; the shattered windows looked blank and dismal as whec 
my childish eyes had first beheld them. The same air of deso* 
lation hung over the place, and instead of that careful neatness 
of gardens and parterres which I remembered so well in my 
boyhood, there was an air of neglect and actual disorder that 
astonished me. I concluded that Sir Everard and Lady Le- 
strange came seldom to their country mansion. I turned from 
the scene with a sigh, and continued my journey at a quicker pace. 

The blue smoke from the warrener's lodge was curling cheerily 
upward from among the newly-budding trees, ever so faintly 
tinged with a tint of tender green. Here at least there was life : 
here something much more like home than was to be found in 
yonder stately dreary pile, which Vanbrugh had improved away 
from its original gothic splendour. My heart beat fast as 1 
hurried along the path which little Margery and I had so often 
trodden hand in hand. 

Dear child I Her image came back to me, not as I had seen 
it in the hour of my enthralment by a base plotter, but in the 
gentle innocence of childhood, fair as the face of an angel. 

The outward aspect of Jack Hawker's cottage had changjed 
in no particular since I last looked on it. The latticed win- 
dows twinkled in the morning sun, the chickens pecked invisible 
nourishnent from the short dewy grass, and close at hand 
sounded the comfortable grunt of satisfied English pigs. The 
door was fastened only by the latch with which my hand had 
been of old so familiar. I paused for a minute ere I crossed 
the threshold, and the next moment was standing face to fact 
with my foster-mother. 

She had just emerged from the dairy, carrying a dish of 
butter. This she set down hastily, startled by the entrance of 
one she took for a stranger. I was standing with my back 
to the Hght, and my seven years' apprenticeship under an 
Indian sky had doubtless wrought some change in me. How* 
ever slight this change may have been, my foster-mother took 
me for a foreign pedlar. 

" Nay, sir,* she said, with a fmrtive glance of apprehension 
towards a certain walnut- wood box, in which I had of old known 
her to keep the family treasure of plate — six teaspoons, a bat- 
tered caudle-cup, and a monstrous silver watch — " I am but 
ft hij,rd- working countrywoman, that never wore lace in her 
iife, and have no need of your smuggled foreign stuffs. At 
tlie great house you might find a customer, were my lady at 
^orjie ; but she has not been there this year past, nor is likely 
> 1m there for as lousL to come." 
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• ** What ! Mrs. Hawker," I said reproachfully, ** yotir eyes 
are bright enongh yet, but it seems to me they will not help 
your memoir to recall an old friend." 

She looked at me for a moment, and then clapped her hands 
together with a shrill cry. 

" Why, Robin," she exclaimed, " how brown thon art ^wn I " 

''Mother,** I said, "I lefb this place an outcast. Bid yon 
believe me gnilty of that fool wrong for which Sir Marcns 
drove me outP" 

She hnng her head as she answered me, — 

"Yes, B^bin, at first I half-inclined to think my darling** 
ruin must needs be your work ; I knew she loved you. How 
he lured her from her home I know not to this hour; but I 
have long known it was no act of yours." 

" Yet whence should come my justification, mother, if not 
from your own heart?" 

" It came from hers. A year after she left us, there came 
a woman to me one morning, while my husband was in the 
woods, to say I was to cfi3l next day — ^market-day — at the 
• George,* at Warborough, where there was one who wanted 
to see me. It was not strange that I guessed at once 'twas 
something to do with Margery, for my lost child was never 
out of my thoughts. I questioned the woman, but she would 
tell me nothing. I was to go to the * George,' and ask for 
the person who wished to see Mrs. Hawker. This was all* 
Oh, Kobin, thou art a man, and knowest not what a mother's 
heart can suffer ! I thought the time would never pass. I Lay 
awake all night, praying that I might hear of my child ; and 
next day, setting out on the journey, I felt like one distraught. 
The honse was scarce up when I went to the * George,' and I 
had to wait a chambermaid's leisure before I was taken upstairs 
to a sitting-room, where the shutters were still shut. While 
the woman was opening them, a figure wrapped in a white 

f)wn came out of a room adjoining. * GU>d, it is my child I' 
cried ; and the words were scarce spoken when Margery was 
sobbing in my arms. I stayed with her all dajr, Bobin. There 
was no stall of mine set in the market that day, and I had to 
sell my butter and honey, at a dead loss, to a chapwoman in the 
town. We were together aU day, my child and I; but she 
would tell me scarce anything, save that we had done thee wrong, 
and that an enemy had hatched a wicked plot to bring about 
thy ruin. * 'Twas no act or word of his that tempted me from 
my home, mother,' she said. Yet when I pressed her to tell 
the villain's name she would not. ' You must ask me no ques- 
tions, mother, as you love me,' she said. ' I was mad to trust 
myself here, but I could not live a day loncer without seeing 
you. I am rich enough to go where I please/ And ehe swore 
there was 90 shame m the money, Bobin ; it was ^ i/on by 
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her own honest labour. She Hyed alone, with bnt few Menda. 
and had neither lover nor suitor. She had sinned, and suffered 
and repented: those were her very words, Bobin. I begged 
Imr ham to tell me where she lived, and how ; but she would 
now ' I am lost in the great wilderness of London, mother,' 
she said; ' bat there is not an hour in which I sit alone thut 
my thoughts do not fly back to my old home and hover around 
those I love. Would they were guardian spirits to protect 
and shelter you !' She pressed money upon me, but that I re- 
fused ; and it was but to stop her tears tliati consented to take 
a locket from har neck.'' 

" And have yon never seen her since, mother?" 

** Yes, Bobin, often. The same woman brings nie her mes- 
sage, and we meet in the same room three or four times in the 
year, and I know my child loves me. Yet I dare not speak her 
name to her father, unless I could tell him she was comine home 
to us ; and that she will not do. And so we go on, Bobin. I 
know nothing of my child except that she loves me." 

" And you nave never been to London to look for her P" 

My foster-mother regarded me with a wondering smile. It 
was as if I had asked her whether she had been to Hindostan. 

*' I was never in London in mjr life, Eobin, nor my husband 
either, and I know not a creature in that great city." 

" ShaJl I search for Marsery P" I asked. 

'' AK Bobin, if thon wouldst 1" cried she, clasping her hands. 

** Who has a better right than I P Did I not ever love her 
as a brother should love nis sister? She was made the uncon- 
scious instrument in a vile plot a^nst me ; but that is cleared 
up now, and there is no cloud oetweeu us. I will seek her, 
mother ; and, if it is possible, I who was accused of luring her 
away, will bring her back to you." 

Ajid now I entreated my foster-mother to tell me all she 
knew of that strange event which had happened at the Hall on 
the niffht after Lady Barbara's death, and how it had fetred with 
my old friend Anthony Grimshaw since that time. 

*' Alas, poor soul !" she exclaimed, " he lives, and that is all 
9an be said. His |>oor wits have gone for ever, the doctor says ; 
yndi yet there are times when ho knows people, and for a few 
mniuteB together will be quite rational I doubt he might mend 
if he lived a different li^, amongst cheerful sights and sounds, 
and with people that wonold talk to him ; but to be mewed up for 
ever with Martha Grimshaw is enough to drive sane folks mad." 

" Faith, I have reason to know tmit. Mrs. Grimshaw is the 
very genius of gloom ; and theee last seven years have not im- 
prove her, I suppose P ** 

"Nay, Bobin; she has changed for the worse since you left ; 

\ yet she goes more than evar to the chapel in Brewer's Yard, 
not often 1 12^> to the sreat house« but I ^ever see her thst 
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ike does npt sigh and groan as if a corpse were in the next 
shamber." 

"Poor Tony I" 

" Ay, poor sonl I 'ids a dreary life for liim. He sits moping 
by the fire ; luid were it not for the comfOTt of his pipe, I doubt 
he wonld have been dead long ago. 'Tis his sole companion and 
^end." 

" Were the scoundrels who made the attack ever brought to 
justice ? *' I asked. 

" No, Bobin ; they were never so much as seen in the county." 

" And they were known for no foul work before or after P " 

" Never tliat Jack or I could hear of. No nien answering to the 
description have been caught by the thief-takers since that time.'' 

" Were no means taken to discover the wretches P " 

" Sir Marcus sent two men down from London^— one^ an ugly 
fellow, that they said was as clever at hunting a thief to the 
gallows as one Jonathan Wild that had tau^ght him the trade; 
but the men could make nothing of the business." 

** And after this no more was done P " 

"What more could be doneP Squire Hedges, one of the 
county magistrates, was set upon catching the scoundrels, anc 
there was not a tramp or a vagabond brought before him thai 
he did not suspect as coacemed in the Hauteville burglary ; but 
nothing came of his pains." 

This was all my foster-mother could tell me, toid it only helped 
to confirm my suspicions of foul pla^y. I was determined to see 
Ajithony Grimshaw and his wife beiore going back to London ; 
80 I bade the dear soul good-bye, promising to see her again 
before many months. 

" I shall go ba(^ to London by to-night's ooach," I said. " I 
ha-'e no purpose in Berkshire but to see you and poor old 
Anthony.' 

Before leaving, I asked her one more question. Had she told 
my foster-father how cruelly he had wronged me P 

" Alas ! no, Bobin," she answered, hanging her head. ** Foi 
two reasons I dared not tell him that : first, because I must have 
owned to having seen the chiM; and next, because to tell him 
as much would have been to set him looking for the wretch that 
really did the mischief If my good man suspected Sir Everard 
Lestrange was the scoundrel — I think he is, Bobin — ^he would 
not sleep another nieht under this roof; and 1 love my home* 
dear. My child was bom in this house. It would be a kind of 
death to leave it. And, after all, we know not for certain that it 
was Sir Everard stole our girl away from ns." 

I could but smile sadly at the woman's reasoning. She was 
the fondest, tenderest creature I had ever known ; yet tiie finer 
sense of honour, which the rugged man had, was wanting in tiie 
softer womoiK. 
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** Tell my foster-father nothing till I bring his daughter ho»« 
to him with a name which is honestly hers," I said, and left 
the cottage without waiting to be Questioned. 

I reflected that, as the widow oi Mr. Hay, a soldier slain in 
Bengal, my foster-sister might return to her home without shame 
or scandal It must needs be easy enough to prove a marriage 
performed no more than seven i^ears ago ; and I resolved to visit 
raris myself, in order to obtain due evidence of the fact. It 
was only by making this first marriage a certainty, that I could 
assure myself from the hazard of any legal entanglement arising 
out of the second. 

Grimly dreary — splendid as it had seemed to me when I first 
entered it — appeared Hauteville Hall on this the occasion of my 
revisiting it after a lapse of years. A strange maid-servant 
admitted me at a small iron-clam}>ed door that had bten used 
by the Grimshaws €uid myself during the long absence of the 
family. I was conducted across the great hall — ^where the ban- 
ners looked dingier and^ more ragged than of old to eyes that 
had so lately beheld the blaze of £idian standards beneath an 
Indian sxm — alon? the same passages by which I had first 
reached Mrs. Grimsnaw's dreary sanctum, and so to the door of the 
sanctum itself, which the woman opened sofbly and admitted me. 

** A gentleman from London to speak with Mrs. Grimshawon 
business," she solemnly announced m my own words, and retired, 
^sing the door behind her, leaving me face to fiEice with my old 
enemy, who dropped the book she had been reading, and started 
up from her chair, staring at me with a ghastly face. 

My tutor was dozing in an arm-chair close to the fire, with a 
handkerchief over his face. My heart yearned to this kind 
friend in his affliction, and it was to him 1 should at once have 
addressed myself, had not his wife's awfrd looks arrested me by 
a kind of ma^etic power. 

" Robert Amsleigh I " she cried. 

" Yes, madam," I answered, " and I am pleased that you at 
last dei^ to caJl me by my right name. During my absence 
from this place I have met one who was witness to my mother's 
wedding, and am thus able to tell you I never deserved that 
opprobrious title you were wont to bestow upon me." 

" Indeed, sir ; I am glad to hear Miss Lester was not the base 
creature folks believed her when she ran away from her home to 
take up with your father." 

" It IS the misfortune of the generous and impulsive to invite 
the censure of the malevolent, madam," I replied. " My mother 
has passed to a world where her actions will happily meet a 
more tender judgment than they received on earth." 

"May I ask what business brings you to Sir E^erard 
l^estrange's house after these many years P I was not aware 
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that yon and he were on terms of friendsliip, however yon may 
stana with his lad^." 

This was said with a little spiteful shiver. The woman had 
an inordinate capacity for hatred, and her manner told me that 
even gentle Dorothea was not exempt from her ill-will. 

** I come to see a very old Mend, Mrs. Grimshaw," I replied ; 
** one for whose kindness I had reason to be gratefnl at a period 
when I had sore need of friendship." 

"My husband is in no condition to profit by your civility 
sir," replied the pitiless creature; "he knows no one — not even 
his wife." 

" It will be a melancholy satisfaction to me to see- him, not- 
withstanding, madam ; and with your leave I will wait till Mr. 
Grimshaw awakens." 

I seated myself without invitation, and Mrs. Grimshaw re- 
sumed her lecture. A glance at the cover of the pamphlet in 
her hand showed me that it was one of George Whitefield's in- 
munerable sermons. 

" And that woman will account herself justified by faith," I 
said to myself, "as if she, who has not one Christism thought 
or impulse, can with the heart acknowledge Christ. mise- 
rable lip-service ! " 

For about a quarter of an hour we sat in silence — a silence 
broken only by the low ticking of the eight-day clock, the 
heavy breathing of the sleeper, and the falling of the li^ht 
wood ashes on uie hearth. The fire was the only comfortable 
thing in the room. 

The strikinff of the clock awoke my old firiend. He pushed 
the handkercnief from his face with a tremulous hand, and 
looked around him like a child i^at is newlv awakened. Great 
Heaven, how changed was that wan white face from the intelli- 
gent countenance I had known so well ! It was like a mask 
moulded from the dead, rather than the visage of the living. 

" My pipe, mother," he said, stretching his hand towards his 
wife without looking at her. 

Mrs. Grimshaw filled a clay pipe that lay beside a iar of 
tobacco ^n a table near the old man's chair, and handed it to 
him, assisting him submissively while he lighted it. 

" It is but in such vile creature-comforts the benighted soul 
can find pleasure," she said, by way of commentary on this 
small act of charity. " The bread of life hath no power to 
nourish or console him. It is in vain that I read the inspire<) 

Eages of Mr. Whitefield, or the learned discourses of the late 
oly Yenn. He doth but stare at me with a blank unmeaning 
gaze. And you will have observed that he calls me ' mother? 
He has by some strange hazard forgotten his later life, and takes 
me for his mother, who departed to the rest of the pious nigh 
forty years ago. The mind is quite gone, you see, Mr. iiialeigh." 
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N<s not quite. At the sound of that familiar name there 
came a fiaint flicker of the lamp which Mrs. Grimshaw thonght 
to be for ever extinguished. 

" Ainsleigh," mnttered the old steward, " Ainsleigh ! Rode- 
rick Ainsleigh — a warward lad — ^prond, but generons; and I 
think he loved me. Yes, I am snre he loved me. Poor lad ! 
Dead, thev tell me. Yet who shonld be master of Hanteville, 
if not he r There is no one else ; I say there is no one else." 

It seemed as if these broken sentences stmck terror to the 
mind of Martha Grimshaw. She hastened to the old man, and 
did her best to stop his talking. 

" 'Tis yoor comms has sent him into this fever," she cried 
angrily ; " he is not fit to be seen by strangers, and cannot bear 
to see them." 

*' StrtUigers I yes, madam, he may be loth to see strangers ; 
bnt I am no stranger. I am one who loves him — one whom, I 
dare ventore to say, he loved. — Gome, dear sir," I said, goin^ to 
my old friend and kneeling down beside his chair, sorely agamst 
the wiU of his wife, who lacked only the strength to keep me off 
hj main force, and wanted not the will to be violent; " come, 
sir, look at one who has ever loved jon ; your fiiend, your pupil 
— not Eoderick, but Robert Ainsleigh ! " 

The old steward gazed upon me with a fixed countenance, but 
Uie transient gleam of intelligence that had lighted it a few 
moments before was gone ; it was a blank. 

•* Dear sir, do you not remember me P " 

" Is it likely he should remember you, when he does not know 
his own wife P" Mrs. Grimshaw demanded with a sneer. 

I was still kneeling at my old friend's feet, gazing curiously 
into his face, with his cold wasted hand clasped in mine. Alas, 
I could neither warm that feeble hand into the genial glow of 
health, nor awaken one thrill of memory in that frozen brain ! 

While I thus watched him, the old man suddenly rose from his 
chair and tottered with feeble steps towards the door. 

" Come, come," he said in a confidential whisper ; " I promised 
— com^, all is safe. I promised to take care. An old man, my 
lady, but a faithM servant. Come." 

He beckoned to his wife, and then laid his haand, as if mechan* 
ically, upon my arm, and drew me, by no means unwillingly, 
idong with him. In this manner w^ left the room, and walked 
alon^ the narrow passage, and through the deserted chambers 
in which I had lived in the brief period of my gentility. Heavens, 
how ghastly they looked ! with all ^eir splendour shrouded by 
holland draperies, and only a glimpse of the chill March sun- 
light creeping in he^e and there through a hole in a shutter. 
Mrs. Gbimshaw followed us dosely, wim a countenance that ex* 
pressed at once impatience, anger, fear, contempt— a very con* 
^ict of passions. 
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My old tntor led me to the foot of the grand staircase and up* 
ward to a room that I remembered with a pang of unspeakable 
bitterness, a tenderness Hiat was anguish — ^that last worst agony 
the Italian tells of in his catalogue of hell's various tortures — 
the memory of departed happiness. It Was my Lady Barbara's 
mominff-rooin before the door of which my tntcnr stopped. 

" It IS a madness with him to come to this room, where he 
met with the accident that lost him his wits," said Mirs. Grim- 
shaw ; " he will come here every day, sometimes twice a day. 
The Lord has been pleased to afflict him grievously in punish- 
ment of his sins." 

^ Nay, madam, I doubt if it were a question of punishment 
for sin, my old friend might have kept his wits till others I 
know of had lost theirs. 1 do not believe in that nice scale of 
earthly reward and punishment, that debtor-and-Gi*editor account 
with the Almightv, which some folks pretend to keep. It has 
pleased God to afflict a good and harmless old man m this in- 
stance, as He hath often chastised the innocent in days gone by, 
for some wise purpose of his own." 

Mr. Grimshaw rattled the handle of the door impatiently. 

" Open, open !" he cried ; and his wife, with a most unwilling 
air, took a key from her pocket and unlocked the door. 

" It is but to encourage his madness to let him come here," 
she said; "and you, sir, who can have no business here, and 
whose presence in this house would, I am sure, be displeasing to 
my master, Sir Everard Lestrange, will oblige me by leaving me 
alone with my husband. It can be no plessure to me that he 
should e^ibit his infirmities to curious eyes, and I know not at 
whose invitation you came hither." 

•* At no invitation, Mrs. Grimshaw. I come to a house in 
which I have been grievously wronged." My looks were fixed on 
her countenance as I said this, and I saw her blench. " And I 
come chiefly to see this one old friend; secondly, because I be- 
)ieve this house hides the secret of a great wrong done to me." 

At this her countenance grew livid, and from this moment I 
was sure that whatever evU had been done in my absence, this 
harridan was in the secret of it. For the minute my random 
w(»ds had a crushing effect upon her, and she made no further 
attempt to prevent my entrance into the chamber where I first 
heard the story of my birth, seated at the feet of my benefac- 
ti^s. The room had a disused air, and, except in the one in- 
stance of the ebony cabinet, which had disappeared from a re- 
cess by the fireplacie, there was nothing changed since I had last 
Deheld the apartment. I was very curious U> see what purpose, 
or what fragmentary memory of some past duty, had Drought 
my tutor to this room, and I stood apart observing him in silence. 

He walked slowly round the room, looking at every article of 
furniture with an mquiring gaze^ as if he would have demanded 
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of eacH manimate object what it was that he songhi, SomeiimeB 
he came to a dead stop, shakiug his head with a strange hapless 
gesture; then with a laLot sigh walked on, and thus completed 
his round. 

" Something missing," he muttered at last. " An old man, 
my lady, bnt a faithM servant. Yet there is something missing. 
What, what, what, whatP " 

No words can describe the piteonsness of his tone as he reite* 
fated this last monosyllable. 

" It must be the Indian cabinet he misses I " I exclaimed. 

" Likely enough,'* replied Mrs. Grimshaw, with a carelessness 
which I ^It sure was but assumed. " He had a childish fancy 
for taking charge of this room — ^the odds and ends of old china, 
and books, and such-like ; and the thought of it worries him now 
his poor wits have gone." 

''There must surely have been something of peculiar importance 
in this room," said I ; " my old friend was too sensible to perform 
a duty that might have l)een better discharge by a housemaid. 
He must have nad some solemn charge in this room, or the 
broken memory would scarce prey upon his mind as it does." 

I watched Mrs. Grimshaw as I spoke, and I saw that every 
word was a homethrust. Yes, there had been a plot, and the out- 
rage committed in this room was a part of it. It had been a plot 
agamst me, and this woman was concerned in it, or privy to it. 
But what advantage was it to me to know this P and what more 
than this was I ever likely to discover P 

" 'Twas strange that nothing was ever heard of the villains 
who misused ;your husband, madam," I said. 

" Yes, sir, it was very strange." 

"Did his master, Sir Marcus, taka no pains to avenge so 
faithful a servant P" 

" Sir Marcus did his duty to my husband, sir. All was dons 
that could be done." 

*' And who were the doctors that preserved my old friend's 
Hfe, and yet failed to restore his reason P " 

" My nusband had the attendance of two doctors, sir ; Mr. 
Harris of Eerton Green, and Mr. Olaypole of Warborough." 

" What ! two country surgeons only r Were no eminent men 
brought down from London to pronounce upon his stateP" 

" He had every care, sir, and constant prayers. Mr. Whitefield 
himseLf prayed for him by name during a blessed visit to War- 
borough. 

" A^d these prayers were to avail instead of medical science I 
Why, woman, tnis is a kind of murder, to let the lamp of reason 
go out for want of a judicious breath to coax back the flame." 

" I cannot argue with a blasphemer, sir I Elisha went up into 
his chamber, where the child of the Shunammite woman lay dead 
and 'shut ^e door upon them twain and prayed unto the Lord.' '* 
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** Silisha lived in the childliood of this earth, when man was 
still an infant at the knees oi his Oretttor. The ag^ of miracles 
is past, and, instead of His own divine interposition, the Almighty 
\ias given ns science. He has tanght ns to be ourselves the 
miracle-workers ; but yon bundle away the gift in a napkin, and 
think to save yourself cheaply and easily by prayer." 

" I do not ask vour advice, sir, as to the treatment of my hus- 
band, and I am fully satisfied with what was done for him." 

*• Ay, madam, I doubt not it suited you that he should lose 
his wits. There may be secrets in this house that could scarce 
be kept hidden while so honest a mui lad his senses." 

Again I saw that every word went home. And now, having 
little more motive for remaining in this house, since my old 
friend gave me no token of recognition, I wished Mrs. Grimshaw 
good-day, and left her, I felt sure, furious and bewildered, not 
knowing how much, and certainly in nowise suspecting how 
litUe, I loiew of l^e evil doings with which she was acquainted. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

PACE TO FACE OKCE MOBE. 

Within twenty-four hours of my interview with Mrs. Giimshaw 
I was again in London, a solitaiy stran^r, with no concern but 
that dreary business of self-interest until such time as I could 
gratify man's natural desire for revenge by a meeting with Mr. 
Lestranffe. I called in St. James's Square immediately on my 
return ; out the gentleman was not yet back, nor expected for 
above a week, so I had my time on my hands for that 
period. I was so fortunate as to find my old chambers in Brick 
Court vacant : here I once more took up my abode ; and by the 
lonely hearth where my treacherous friend had found me, I sat 
and brooded over the strange destinies of betrayer and betrayed. 
And now I became a haunter of taverns, not because I loved 
such places, but because I was like a foreigner in my native 
land, and was anxious to learn the ways of the town, and pick 
up any information with which strangers could furnish me about 
Sir Everard Lestrange. Of this gentleman the gay young 
Templars, with whom I for the most part associated, had plenty 
to tell me ; but I knew the liveliness of their fancv, and that it 
needed some discrimination to distinguish fact from fiction in 
their narratives of the baronet's doings. Some of them affected 
to know him intimately, but when hard pressed, owned to 
merely a public knowledge of him. All agreed in declaring him 
distinguisned among the bloods of his day by a bad eminence, 
and about his vices my informants were so unanimons that I 
•ould scarce doubt their veracity. 

" He has a rage for actresses," said one of a somewhat repro- 
bate party which I had joined at supper, in a comfortable out 
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obectire tayem •lose to the Temple gates, where some dozen o> 
BO of young law-students had formed a club by the name o1 
Knights-errant. 

" xon had better say for an actress, Tom," answered hit 
fidend ; " it is Mrs. Hunter he has followed for these last two 
years. His passion is the talk of the town. And they say she 
will not listen to his suit, though he has offered to settle a hand- 
some income on her, and sign a bond promising to marry her 
within six months of his present wife's death." 

** Good heavens, what iniquity ! " I cried. 

" Pshaw ! my dear sir, since the elevation of Mr. Gki.y's Polly 
to the peeraffe there is a fashion for offering coronets to actresses ; 
and shall a heggarly baronet be punctilious when a duke can 
put his pride in his pocket for the love of a pretty face ? Why^ 
Lady Lucretia Lovegrove ran away with an actor only the othe! 
day, and married the fellow before you could say Jack Robinson, 
at the very time when her friends were arranginff an alliance 
between ner ladyship and Lord Fitzpactolus, who owns half 
Somerset and three-quarters of Devonshire, and has half a 
million a year at the very least from a copper-mine in Cornwall 
— one of those monstrous landowners of whom it is said that 
England IS fast becoming a heptarchy. But Mrs. Hunter is a 
living mystery — a virtuous actress : the rage of the town, and 
virtuous ! " 

" In spite of Sir Everard Lestrange P" 

" In spite of better men than Sir Everard Lestratifi^e," replied 
the Templar, with a rakish shrug and simper. " Why, I have 
been Mjts. Hunter's declared admirer myself for the last six 
months, and vet the citadel stands, though I will not say it has 
not tottered.'*^ 

•• And pray where is this paragon to be seen, sir P " I asked. 

" On the Ixiards of Drury Lane, sir ; where her talents and 
her beauty have enchanted the town for the last three years. 
It is said G^arrick picked her up in a ooiiptry booth, starving on 
a beggarly pound a week. She is the most versatile creature- in 
the world ; when she plays the fine lady, you would swear she 
bad beea bom the daughter of a duke ; yet she has but to dress 
herself as a oonntay wench, and every word and look and gesture 
f mells of greeo Heidi? and r»is«tir fHrniyarfl*-'.. Her Polly Peach um 
is an an^el that has been reared among thieves; her Sir Harry 
Wildairli as tine as Woffington's : I have VjPHxd as much from 
those who remember that great actress in HTvr prime. Pshaw I 
gvntlemen, this sounds like a lover's fooling; bit when I begin 
that divine creature's panegyric, I know not bow t^ stop." 

** And it 18 this bright creature Sir Everard has pledged him- 
pelf toruinP" 

"Ay, sir; so runs the talk of the town. Some say it is a 
wager, and that the baronet— who. though a profligate by the 
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fiSnddfi, is colder than ice at heart — would pursne no woman bo 
furiously except from some great gain to himself." 

" I can believe anything of him that is mean or base," said 
I ; and the remark provoked no argpiment, for, well as the baronet 
was known to the assembly by reputation, no one present ap- 
peared to have heard any good of him. 

1 was eaeer to see the fair genius whose talents, or beauty, or 
fashion, had given her so powerful an influence over the profli' 
gate mind of my enemy; so, early on the next evening, I seated 
myself on one of the foremost benches in the pit of Drury Lane, 
baving first assured myself that Mrs. Hunter had a part in the 
night's performance. 

The play .was As You lAJee It, with Mrs. Hunter in the part 
of Ros^ind, and Mr. Garrick as the melancholy Jacques. Early 
as it was, the house was fast filling when I took my seat, and I 
found myself in the midst of a sort of critical club; a little 
knot of playgoers who came to the evening's entertainment as 
epicures come to a feast — ^prepared to enjoy, but still more ready 
to criticise. 

"I wonder Garrick cares to play so insignificant a part," 
said one gentleman. 

" Nay, sir," replied a ponderous person in a shabby suit of 
brown ; " Jacques is no insignificant part. He has two of the 
finest orations in the whole of Shakespeare." 

" But the man has nothing to do." 

" Sir, there is no part in any play where a fine actor will not 
find something to do. Do you think when the Greek orator 
talked of action he meant oidy furious posturings and rushings 
from one end of the theatre to the other? No, sir. In that 
phrase Demosthenes included all those finer movements of phy- 
sical nature by which a man reveals his emotion, from the hand 
nphf ted to the gods to the faintest quiver of lip or nostril. There 
are characters in which any stroller can win applause ; Bichard 
the Third, for instance, whom Shakspeare made a sublime 
incarnation of evil, and in whose mouth Gibber has put such 
claptrap ftistian as cannot fail to please the groundlings. But 
it is in such a part as Hamlet or Jacques the intellectual man 
can best display his powers, and I think Davy does wisely to under- 
take the character. They say he is furiously jealous of this Mrs. 
Hunter, and that he only brought her forward to mortify Kitty 
Olive. She has been heard to complain of his nnkindness — a 
frivolous fault-finding spirit that would fain thwart her in every 
ori^nal expression of her art." 

The curtain rose upon the first scene, but I, who was chiefly 
eager to behold Mrs. Hunter, paid little attention to the Shak- 
spearian dialogue. I had not long to wait, for the second scene 
Ixjgan with the entrance of two ladies, and a loud burst of applau.**} 
frmn all the honae told me that one of theae waa the paraf^on. 
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She swept tHe gronnd io a low cnrtesy, and seemed, gi Sh 
rose, to survey the whole andience with one bright look of gra« 
titude and pleasure. She was indeed a lovely creature, and I 
think in every part of her exquisite form, in every feature of her 
radiant face, approached as near perfection as humanity can do. 

Upon me those flashing eye£ shone with a familiar light, those 
rosy lips discoursed a well-remembered music. I sat dumb- 
founded, staring in amazement; for this wonder and divinity of 
all the town was the woman with i^om I had roved hand in 
hand beneath the oaks of Hauteville near twenty years ago. 
The odour of fallen leaves; the aromatic scent of pine- woods, came 
back to me as I looked at her. This untutored genius, whom the 
town had elevated into a goddess, was my foster-sister Margery ! 

Paralyzed by surprise, I sat through three acts of the play 
gazing at her, fixed as a statue, unconscious of surrounding 
object as a sleep-walker. Her acting, like her beauty, seemed 
to me to be simple perfection. There was a freshness and inno- 
cence in her manner I have never since seen in any other actress. 
Every look, every action, seemed spontaneous as the sin^g of 
a bird. I think, indeed, that she had just the same dehght in 
acting as a skylark has in his rapturous carolling when he soars 
into tiiat upper heaven almost beyond our ken. For her to act 
was an intoxication ; and once she had entered on the life of the 
bam'shed duke's daughter, all the cares and memories of Mrs. 
Margery Hunter were blotted from the tablet of her brain, and 
she had neither griefs nor joys that were not EosaJind's. This 
she has told me long since that night ; and Mr. Garrick himself 
has confessed that, although he found her a strolling player in 
a bam, beyond the rudiments and veriest mechanism of her art 
he has never been able to teach her anything. All the rest was 
natural to her, and this great man was quick to recognize in her 
3k genius as perfect and innate as his own. 

The third act was finished before I stirred from my seat. I 
had seen Mistress Bosalind in her boyish dress, which was all 
that womanly coquetry could invent for man's bewitchment^ 
and yet in no smallest detail sinned against feminine modesty. 
At last I roused myself by an effort from the spell which sur- 
prise had cast upon me, and made my way out of the theatre 
amid all the bustle of a full house, noisy with the bawling of 
orange-girls and the chatter of the audience, who were pleased 
to find their tongues at liberty, and made good use of th« 
interval between the acts of the play. 

Outside the house I inquired my way to the 8tage-door« and 
here I asked if it would be possible for an old friend to obtain 
speech with Mrs. Hunter before she left the theatre. 

"Not till the play is done, were you her nearest relation,** 
answered the man in charge of the players' entran<v?5 "for Mis, 
Hunter will speak to no one while she is acting, ttut she some- 
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timOB receives company in her dressing-room before leaving the 
theatre, and if you wiU tell me your name, I will let her woman 
know that you desire to see her." 

" It would be better for me to write a note," I said, " if you 
can give me pen, ink, and paper.*' 

This the man was unable to do, so great was the bustle and 
confusion of people hunying in and out, and I wondered to dis- 
cover how many unseen workers were necessary to the produc- 
tion of a play. Finding the man unable to assist me, I ran 
across to a tavern on the other side of the street, whera I wrote 
a few hasty lines to my foster-sister, entreating her to see me 
after the play. This I gave to the man, with a crown-piece, 
and he promised it should be delivered immediately. 

I was assured he had kept his promise when Mrs. Huntei 
came on the stage in the scene that followed my return to the 
house, for there was a startled look on her face, and she gazed 
around the auditory in a way she had not done before. For the 
moment she had ceased to be Rosalind, and was occupied with 
her own emotions. I was not able to regain my old place 
among the critics in the centre of the pit, and could get only 
standing-room iu a comer, where I found myself close against a 
etage-box. 

While I was gazing at the fair creature on the stage, who, I 
doubted not, was looking for me amon^ the spectators, a voice 
sounded close at hand that sent a shot through me. It was the 
voice of my enemy, and it came from the stage-box. 

"Who is Mrs. Hunter looking for to-night P" cried Sir 
Everard Lestrange ; ** I thought she always minded her book, 
and she tripped twice in that last speech. Who is there in the 
house to attract the lady's brown eyesP There sits Horry 
Walpole grinning at the audience. What a dried anatomy it 
is! He has begun patchin^-up some gothic monstrosity at 
Twit*nam, and is trying to twist a very decent cottage, in which 
a man might live, into a compound of Westminster Abbey and 
his Castle of Otranto, which is only fit for a scene in a panto- 
Viin^e. And he leads that wretched Richard Bentley the life of 
a dog, collecting marbles and pictures for him, which, when 
collected, rarely please his virtuosoship either in price or in 
quality, for he is as mean as he is critical. Is that Chesterfield 
yonder ? Good heavens, how old the man is getting I He must 
be close upon seventy, and is mowing deaf, I hear, into the 
bargain. That sort of spectacle should be kept at home, 
wrapped in fiannels and fed with gruel ; it is a reminder as un- 
pleasant as the skull at the Egyptians' feasts. Gad, Yemon, is 
she not lovely P Had Diana a more perfect form, or Yenus a 
diviner face P " 

This outburst of rapture and the remarks that had preceded 
it wfr« spoken in that languid courtly voioe which Ev«rard 
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Lestrange Kad always adopted, and were too low to offend tiM 
audience. Tbe curtain presently fell on tlie fonrth act, and I 
liad leisnre to observe the gentleman with whom I was so eagei 
for a reckoning. 

" I will go straight to his box," I said to myself; bnt then it 
struck me that it wonld be wiser first to see my foster-sister, and 
hear all she could tell me about the career of ner beliayer. 

To find the seducer now the avowed and unsuccessful suitor of 
his cast-off mistress was a transformation which I should have 
believed impossible ; and T knew not to what cause I could attri- 
bute so marvellous an effect. Was it the spirit of contradiction 
that had worked this miracle in a bad man's soul P Was it 
wounded vanity — the macaroni's base worship of fashion P I had 
afterwards reason to know it was a compound of these feelings, 
a vile amalgam of obstinacy, conceit, and the fribble's slavish 
deference to the world's opinion. The country-girl whom 
Everard Lestrange lured from her home had soon tu^ so fine 
a gentleman; but the gifted woman whose perfections were the 
town-talk was a creature he languished to conquer. He had told 

1)eople that she had been his mistress, and tbat he had wearied of 
ler and cast her off; but unfortunately, lying on these subjects 
was so much the order of the day, that no one could be made to 
believe the truthful boaster. 

The curtain once down, the gentlemen in the stage-box gave 
loose to their tonnes ; but as a ftwhionable profligate's conver- 
sation is of all discourses the least edif3ring, I wul not trouble 
myself to record it here. I had heard enough to be sure that 
Sir Everard Lestrange was a faithless husband, and that he had 
pursued, and intended still to pursue, my fostftr-sister with a 
resolution that had more of hate than love. 

" I had her in the dust at my feet once, Yemon," he said, 
* and I'll have her there again, and win my waffer." 

" Faith, it is a wager worth winning, and will make up to you 
for your losses to Stundale at White's last week. Was it seven 
or nine thousand he won from you at a cowp ? " 

" Upon my life I think it was bat seven. We had been doul.^ 
bng our stakes since dinner, and towards supper-time the play 
was getting high." 

These fine gentlemen were quiet enough during the last act, 
throughout which Sir Everard Lestrange lolled upon the 
cushion of his box with folded arms, regarding Mrs. Hunter 
with a fixed stare that was in itself sufficient to compromise ao 
honest woman. Though he was near enough to the sta^ to 
render his presence obvious to her, she betrayed no conscious- 
ness of his existence, but played her part with the most lively, 
unemWrassed air possible, spoaking a very foolish epilogve 
with qaehnnting fpraoe and luuveii. 

No acKmer hM the ovtam fiallen than I hurried to the 8ta,0e- 
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ioor, where I fonnd the porter as eager as he bad l>efore been 
indifferent. I was to be pleased to go immediatelv to Mrs. 
Hanter's dressing-room, and a banger-on of the playnonse was 
in readiness to conduct me tbitber. I followed tbis man with 
alacrity, by numerous darksome and narrow passages tbat ein«.. 
strongly of tallow and lamp oil. Alas, poor MargeiTt unde. 
wbat strange circumstances nad we last met and parted I I bad 
seen ber kneeling at my feet, jwteous, witb clasped nands beseecb- 
ing my mercy, m tbat miserable bour of my betrayal, and bad 
hated and spumed the innocent instrument of my undoing. Now 
I approached the idol of the town, a peerless btilliant creature^ 
whom every admirer of genius must needs delist to honour. 

My conductor stopped at a little door in a narrow passage, 
which seemed to me about on a level with the footman's gallery, 
opened it, and introduced me into a small chamber, where I be- 
held the Eosalind of the evening, dressed as she had left the 
stage, and seated before a toilet-table lighted with wax-candles, 
and carelessly bestrewn with a heterogeneous collection of 
combs, brushes, rouge-pjots, false hair, pomanders and jwuncet- 
boxes, powdering machines, and masks to be worn during the 
powdering process, ribbons, fans, laces, feathers, and trinkets of 
every kind. An honest-faced waiting-woman was folding a 
brocaded petticoat, while her mistress sat idle, with her face 
turned towards the door. 

She sprang to her feet as I entered the room. 

" Oh, liobert," she cried, " what happiness to see you again ! 
Leave us, MoUy; this gentleman is my brother; yon can 
come back in h^ an hour to dress me." 

The woman dropped a curtsey and vanished, leaving me face to 
face witb the lovehest woman I ever looked upon. Yes, I say 
tbis, — I, who never loved but one woman, yet could but acknow- 
ledge the superior brilliance of this peasant-bom beauty to my 
own pale flower. I loved Dorothea, but from tbis woman I 
could not withhold the admiration which is man's natural 
tribute to perfect beauty. 

" My brother," repeated Margery, with both hands extended 
to me, as the door closed on the waiting- woman; "my brother 
only ! oh, for pity's sake, say I am forgiven ! T was but an instru- 
ment in their hands, Booert, an ignorant conntry-girl, who 
believed again and again, and consented to be deluded anew 
after every fresh deception. On my soul, Bobert, I believed 
it was your wish to mairy me, sbamefol creature as I was ! Se 
tA id me 80^ and I believed him, though he had lied to me a 
iinccbod tiines before." 

" Bnt were you free to marrjP Had there been no previoaii 
marriage P" 

"^WTiat, you know of that P " she cried, surprised. 

^' Of the marria)^ at the French embassy, yes, Manrery." 
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" Ob, what a catalogue of infamieR I mnst confess, if I id 
yon all ! " she exclaimed. " He Inmd me from my home with 
\he most solemm promises — ^yes, Bobert, the most solemn pledges 
^t I should be his wife. Nothing but that certainty would 
have tempted me, for I never loved him as other women love 
the men to whom they trust their honour. I had not the ex- 
cuse that others have. I never really loved him, Bobert, — and 
I had loved another." 

This was said in a lower voice, and .with infinite tenderness. 
Then her tone changed to one that expressed only scorn,— scorn 
of her betrayer, scorn of herself. 

" It was my own vanity betrayed me, Bobert, aided by his 
deceitful tongue. His artful compliments set me thinking of 
my own merits. He made whatever beauty God gave me for a 
blessing, an instrument for in.y destruction. He worked upon 
every weakness of my nature — ^is the devil himself so perfect in 
the art of temptation P — ^until he made me discontented witli 
my x)eaceful innocent life, and eager to be a lad^. And when 
he had fully succeeded in poisoning my mind thus, he swore, as 
if reluctantly, in a kind of desperate passion of love and devo- 
tion for me, that, sooner than loose me, he would seal his own 
ruin in the world by making me his wife. Bol^rt, as I have a 
■oul to be saved, I had resisted every dishonourable proposal 
But when he swore this, under circumstances that wotdd have de« 
ceived any ignorant creature like me, I believed and trusted him. 
David Gkurrick himself is no better actor. I will not pause to 
tell you the story of my flight. I had scarce reached London 
when I found myself in the nands of wretches of my own sex, 
and they, by arts too vile for these hps to describe, compassed 
my undoing ; and then they and he, the arch-deceiver, told me to 
be happy. They swore there was scarce a lady of quality in the 
town more honest than I, and asked, derisivdy, if^I wanted to 
be more innocent than my betters. Mr. Lestrange took me to 
France, and gave me the seducer's common recompense to his 
victim, in the shape of trinkets and fine clothes, masquerades 
and suppers. I was introduced into a world as wicked — ^I dare 
venture to declare— as that on which Heaven rained fire and 
brimstone ; and when I was bold enough to declare my hatred 
of this garish hell, my master told me I was no mate for a gen- 
tleman. Whatever cnarm he had once seen in me was waahed 
from my face by repentant tears, and he wearied of me in less 
than a month, tiien tried to sell me to an elderly libertine of his 
acquaintanoe-^it was the custom of the country, he said — and 
finding his slave rebellious, told me I must so back to the home 
I had abandoned, and that as a reward my &Ily and peevishneis 
had ill deserved, I should return thither an honest woman, tl e 
wife of his led-oaptain. The marriage was to be only a form. 
Hr. Hay wanted no wife, but was wiSlng to sell his name for a 
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twenty-pound note. I wanted to ^o home, Robert ; and it wonld 
have been something to call myself a wife, and to have a certifi- 
cate of marriage, so I consented to this shameful proposal, and 
the ceremony took place. Alas! it availed me nothing; my 
tormentor was now seized with a fancy for detaining me in his 

frasp, and I was carried hither and thither at the will of a pro- 
igate tyrant. And so I was at last brought to a lodging near 
Covent Garden, to be again in the power of those female wretches 
whose tyranny was even worse than his, for it was coarser. If 
I did not sink to the veriest infamy and become like them, a 
wretch for hire, I have to thank God, not Everard Lestrange. 
From this heU upon earth one way of escape was oflTered me. I 
was told that my marriage with Mr. Hay was no marriage, for 
he had half a dozen wives in as many countries, but that you 
were willing to marry me — ^you had been told my true story, 
and were yet willing. The reprobate Roderick Ainsleigh's son 
could stoop to a baseness impossible for Mr. Lestrange. Tim 
is what my destroyer told me. Oh, Robert, forgive me, forriye 
me ! I believed him, and lent myself to his villamous plot. My 
eyes were opened when you spumed me — still more fully opened 
when I saw you seized by those ruffians. Then came a pause — 
a long oblivion of fever and delirium -—and I woke in a garret in 
that thrice-cursed house by Ooveni Garden, to find myselx 
watched by one poor creature who had always pitied me. She 
was not an honest woman, but she had what those other harpies 
had not— a heart. She had been bred among strolling players, 
had come to London to play small parts in one of the patent 
theatres, and, being dismissed for incompetency, had fallen into 
the shameful ways of the wretches with whom I found her. 
"What time she hved with them I know not, but she was no 
longer young. They were tired of her, she of them ; she was 
the drudge of the house ; and knowing my desire to escape, she 
offered to depart with me, and to put me in a way of earning 
my living among her old friends, the country players. I thanked 
and blessed her for the thought ; and one night we stole away 
Dnquestioned, while the noisy inmates of that place of infamy 
were carousing. My friend kept her promise. She put me in 
the way of earning a hving — such a living, Robert ! — but it was 
something for so forlorn a creature as I te live honestly. For a 
long time I was the most mechanical drudge that ever slaved at 
a master's bidding. But one day I awoke to a sudden pleasure 
in my art ; I, the tragedy-queen of a booth, I heard of Mrs. 
Yates and MrsT Pritchard, Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Olive; 
and the thought came to me like an inspiration, that I might 
win a name like theirs — ^I, the castaway, might become more 
famous than the ambassador's son who had Sung me into the 
gutter. With this fancy came a new pleasure in my art ; life 
WQ^ c}ianged for me. I no longer brooded on my oyrn miserieii 
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I thought of Juliet's sorrows and Lad^ Macbeth's ambition, the 
madness of Constance, the shame of Jane Shore. From that 
hour, I suppose, I began to be an actress. It was not till two 

£ears aftewards that Mr. Garrick saw me, and brought me to 
ondon. Perhaps yon know the rest." 

** Yes, Margery, 1 know that yon are now the most famon* 
woman in London, and that the name nnder which yon have 
won renown is stainless.* 

" That name, yes, Bobert ; bnt not the name of my mother's 
danghter. There are grand honses open to receive me in Lon* 
don, fine ladies eager to shower favours on me in the caprice of 
an idle moment ; bnt the cottage in which I was bom is shnt 
agrainst me. How shall I repay Sir Everard Lestran^e for the 
misery of my yonth, the bitter remorse of my womanhood ! Do 
^on tnink I forgive or forget, Bobert^ or that I do not hunger 
for revenge P " 

** Leave that to me, Margery. I have a catalogue of wron^ 
that only blood can blot out ; and yon have your revenue in this 
scoundrel's public pursuit of you, which miist end in his public 
mor tific ation. 

" What ! you know of that too, Bobert P Yes ; Everard Le- 
strange has done his utmost to dishonour the name I now bear, 
as he dishonoured that which I inherited from my father. You 
could never imagine the obstinacy of his pursuit — it is an un- 
relenting persecution. They even tell me ne has laid a wager 
that he will make me his avowed mistress before this year is 
over. And do you tiiink he loves me, even with the libertine's 
base passion P iTo, Bobert, hie passion is a mixture of vanity 
and malice. I was once his slave, and although he cast me off, 
he cannot forgive me for having escaped him. The world — his 
world — is pissed to admire m^ and to obtain the prize that 
other men covet he would commit any folly. Yes, this perhaps 
is a kind of vengeance, but a veij poor one.'' 

*' Will YOU hdp me to a meetmg with this vilUun, Margery P 
for I think you alone can do it." 

" And such a meeting would end in blood, eh, Bobert P" 

** It could scarcely end otherwise. But you need not scruple 
to grant me this favour, Margery ; or if I do not meet him with 
your hdp, I shall find other means. I have come fifteen thousand 
miles to pay my reckoning to Sir Everard Lestrange." 

" Fifteen thousand mileii F' 

On this I briefly related the story of my exile, to Margev^'s su- 
preme admiration. The impulsive creature at once exalted me into 
a hero, and was ready to attrfcute the conquest of Bengal to 
Bobert Atrsleigh instead of to Bobert Glive. 

" And f«>u weivf m that prison where so many luckless wretches 
were smothered,* she e^cittoaeil, " and escaped to win fame and 
teaour!" 
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"Nay, dear Margery, I liave won little honour, but have been 
handsomely rewarded for doing my dnty, and have retnmed to my 
native country with a modest lortnne, instead of lying yonder in a 
ditch, where the bones of better men are mouldering. I make no 
doubt Mr. Lestrange thought he had seen the last of me when he 
sold me captive to Qie India Company." 

After this Mrs. Hnnter dismissed me, with a hundred apologies, 
as it was high time she should change her dress and leave the 
theatre. 

" The farce is a short one," she said, *' and the house will soon 
be closing. Do not think I am tired of this talk, Eob«rtr— I could 
go on for ever; but folks watch and wonder so about an actress. 
It is hard to make the word believe one can act Jane Shore and 
yet be an honest woman." 

She gave me both her hands again, praying that I would coll 
upon her early next day at her lodgings in Surrey Street, out of 
the Strand. And thus we bade each other good-night, and I 
went back to my chambers in the Temple, wondering at the 
events of the evening. Not the least bewildering fact was the 
complete transformation of my foster-sister, who, from the sim- 
plest of ru0lic maidens, was changed into a perfect woman of the 
world, passionate, imperious, and most charming. 

" I scarce wonder that Sir Everard is bewitched by his cast- 
off mistress," I said to myself. '* He httle knew what a gem he 
flung into the gutter. Yet he has a pearl of greater price a| 
home, had he but the soul to appreciate that rarer, purer jewel.* 

Before noon next day I was at Mrs. Hunter's lodgings. Sh* 
was not alone ; a tall gentleman, dressed in rusty black, with a 
wan pallid face and a somewhat nervous manner, was in atten- 
dance upon her, and by his conduct on my entrance proclaimed 
his intention to remain. Mrs. Hunter regarded him with an air 
g£ nndisguised vexation as she shook hands with me. 

" I" shall be at the theatre to-morrow morning, Mr. JohnsiHi," 
the said, '* and that will be quite soon enough for us to rehearse 
our scenes. I never yet could rehearse in a room." 

'* But I have stage-business in Jaffier that Grarrick will do his 
best to spoil if he sees it at rehearsal," answered the gloomy 
atranger, who regarded me with a most sour visage. " You know 
now rabidly envious he is of any original touch of art. I should 
b* better satisfied if we rehearsed the sceud here. It would not 
detain you a quarter of an hour." 

*' But I have business with this gentleman, my dear Johnson" 
— here Mr. Johnson favoured me with an evil scowl — " and I 
know every turn of your head in Jaffier. Sure, we have played 
tht) two parts often enough together before Mr. Gkurick had sees 
ei iher of us, and when we were both strollers in a country bam." 

The dismal gentleman groaned aloud. " Would to Heaven we 
had never risen ^nma those humble fortunis V* h^ 'Kimd, 
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** Nay, for pity's sake, dear Jolinson, do not bo tragical. The 
sole fault thou hast is, that, not content with acting at night, 
thou art Hamlet or Othello all day long. I am in no humour for 
going back to the booths and the rustics, to see my one poor 
gown smeared with the grease of guttering tallow-candles that 
no one had time to snun—for sure the candle-snuffer was alwayt 
wanted to play priest or conspirator in the tragedy, or take the 
eountry-folks* money at the doors. No, Johnson, I have no wish 
to go back." 

** Alas I no, madam, the town has spoiled her who was once the 
noblest and simplest of women ; and you set more value on the 
empty compliments of rakes and fnljoles than on the love of an 
honest nmn. But I forget myself. You have business with this 
gentleman, to whom you have not yet done me the favour to 
present me." 

Margery shrugged her shoulders with the prettiest air of asmoy* 
ance. 

" Upon my honour, Johnson, you have acquired the art of 
being disa^eeable. This gentleman is my — ^well, a kinsman — 
M>. Ainsleigh by name, newly come home from the Indies, as yon 
guess by his complexion, which is almost brown enough* for 
^anga ; and I would have you beware how you blab of having 
Been him, since he does not want all Drury Lane to know of his 
return." 

'* Oh, be sure, madam, I shall be silent for your sa^e, if not for 
Mr. Ainfileigh's. Ill as you have treated me, I have stiU some 
regard for your reputation." 

"Good heavens, sirl" cried Mrs. Hunter in a lage; "this is 
flie veriest fooling." 

'* There is a kmd of fooling, madam, by which honest men's 
kearts are broken." 

" If the heai*ts of some folks I know are as sofb as their heads^ 
they are stuff that a child could break, sir. But I protest I am 
tired of this nonsense. My kinsman and I have business matters 
to talk of, and I must beg vou to leave us." 

** As you please, madam," cried this most tra^c of tragedians; 
" you order me from your presence, doubtless, m order that yon 
may complete the destruction of a newer victim. Coquetry so 
crmel is a vice of such enormity that I scarce wonder you have 
suffered youiBen to become the town-talk by Sir Everard 
Lestrange's open pursuit of you." 

" Have a care, sir I" I cried, with my hand upon mj sword ; 
"you have been told that I have the honour to be tms lady's 
kinsman. You can soarce suppose I shall tamely stand by to 
see her insulted." 

" Oh, for pity's sake^ no quarrelling I" exclaimed Margery, 
grasping me by the arm. " Don't you see this Othello thirsts 
tor your bloo4P OOf !$ir. Jo^mson ; Cassip himself wfMi l^ot 40 
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innocent as this gentleman. Go, sir, immediately, if you would 
ever again be admitted to my presence." 

" Falsest, most cruel of women, I obey I" cried the actor. He 
paused but an instant to defy me with a tragic scowl, clapped 
nis hat on his head, and flung himself out of the room. 

** Mad ! " cried Mrs. Hunter ; '' madder than Hamlet or Lear 
for they at least had cause for their lunacy." 

** And has this poor wretch none P " 

** None but a diseased vanity, and a foolish jealousy of one 
who never favoured his addresses by so much as a look or a word 
beyond the commonest friendship. Do not set me down as a 
coquette, Robert, because that man reproaches me. On my 
honour, he has no right to do so. We acted the leading charac- 
ters together in those small country theatres where I learned 
my trade ; and there are some men who cannot play Bomeo 
to a decent- looking Juliet half a dozen times without falling 
ov«r head and ears in love with her. This poor fellow is that 
kind of foolish, impressionable creature, and we played the lovers 
for near three jrears. In all that time he was for ever plaguing 
me to marry nim. He has an unconscionable estimate of his 
own talents, and sets it down to David Garrick's envy that he 
has not taken the town by storm ere this. He was engaged to 
play- third-rate characters, but sometimes gets a leacEng part 
when our manager is out of humour with the public, or disposed 
for idleness at Hampton. And this unlucky Mr. Johnson, who 
will never be better than a Bartholomew- fair ranter, believes it 
would be the happiest thing for me to become his wife. And 
he will not accept a simple refusal, though I have told him a 
hundred times I shall never marry. In jHain words, the man is 
the torment of mv life. He dogs my footsteps at every turn, 
and if he were not altogether too ridiculous a creature, would be 
a most serious trouble to me." 

" Let me be the champion to rid you of this foolish persecutor, 
as well as of another, more vicious than foolish." 

" No, Robert, not for worlds would I have you harm a hair of 
that simple creature's head. You do not know what a heart he 
has in spite of his folHes." 

We talked long. I told Marfi;ery all that happened in India 
between Philip Hay and myseli, and handed her the certificate 
of that marriage in Paris which gave her a name that, if obscure, 
m» at least l^ally her own. I urged upon her that she should 
go to her father, ^sting fully in the slrength of his love, and 
the influence of her beauty and success, which must needs make 
that honest fellow proud of his kindred with a woman whose 
genius had made her famous. 

She shook her head sadly. " I donbt whether he would think 
much of that, Robin," she said. His only notion of an actress 
is tokm iroiH the painted laroll?. be hat «^^ outside th^ boQtJ^a 
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At WarboTotigli fair, and he would esteem it a sony distinctioit 
Uiat I should have won honour and riches by such a trade." 

** I will bring him up to London, Margery, and show you to 
him — ^take him into the pit unawares, as I went myself, and let 
him see you in the blaze of your beauty. *Twoula go hard but 
that melted him." 

Mistress Hunter blushed and sparkled at this. 

" Thou hast the happiest fancy, Robin," she answered. " K 
he saw me play Juliet 1 think it might touch him. Or perhaps 
the Grecian daughter would be most melting. Or in Jane 
Shore he would see that a woman who has sinned may yet have 
a conscience." 

** There shall be no hint of sin, my dear. He shall see thee 
as Juliet, and be warned by thy tragical end against the hard- 
heartedness of fathers.** 

It was marvellous how Margery brightened at this notion. 
She had the true artist's love of her art, and the idea of acting 
before her father, and by her fictitious woes winning him to 
compassionate her real misfortunes, enchanted her. 1 left her 
in the gayest spirits, and full of gratitude for what she waa 
pleased to call my goodness. 

** Heaven has given you to me for my brother and defender, 
dear friend," she said at parting; and there was a frankness 
in her looks and tones that told me she was now my friend only : 
— ^that the girlish fancy which had grown up out of our childish 
association was a fancy of the past. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I FIND THAT I AM NOT POEGOTTEN. 

As the porter had told me that Sir Everard and his kdy wero 
to return to London immediately, I now began to consi<^r 1^ 
be^ means of approaching the scoundrel, whose chastisement 
was the chief busmess that had brought me back to England. 
That Lady Barbara had made a will in my favour, and that 
Everard Lestrange had suppressed it, was a notion that had 
taken root in my mind ; but reflection only served to convince 
me more ^lly of the uselessness of any attimpt to bring this 
ttict to light. The man who drew up the will was in his grave 
—the ¥nll itself had been doubtless reduced long ago to a little 
heap of gray ashes which a breath might disperse. More idle 
than the dream of an idiot was any thought of what my bene- 
fietctress might have intended, or the heritage I might have lost. 
I resigned myself, therefore, to the conviction that I had 
been cheated, and was without hope of zedress. Evea if it were 
i)Ossible for ingenuity to discover evidence of the wrong that 
had been done me, I had not the cast of mind which <K)iild 
adapt itMlf to so slow a pic'^s, or follow a villain through 
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all the narrow crooked ways of his villany to the broad hght of 
day. Nor was the wealth I had perchance been robbed of a 
boon 80 precions in my estimation. I had seen in that melan- 
choly instance of Omichond to what a degraded condition the 
accursed hanger of gold may reduce a man, and I could believe 
that ray generous benefactress had bequeathed me the bulk of 
her fortune, and let the prize slip with scarce a sigh. No — it 
was not because he had cheated me of this world's wealth that 
I hated Everard Lestrange, but because he had stolen the woman 
I loved. 

While I brooded over the speediest means of securing a meet- 
ing with him, I was sorely puzzled to find a friend who would 
''Any a challenge for me, without running the hazard of being 
kicked out of doors by my fine gentleman. Had I been in Cal- 
cutta I could have pitched upon half a dozen gentlemen willing 
to do me the service, but in this vast city I stood idone, and 
knew not where to turn for a serviceable acquaintance who could 
help me through the formalities of a gentlemanlike quarrel. 
This necessity took me daily to the coffee-house, where I might 
perchance pick up an acquaintance of sufficient standing to 
^rve my turn. I breakfasted at one house, dined at another, 
and spent my evenings at a third, and looked about me for the 
kind of man in whom I might safely confide my private busi- 
ness, and whose friendship might be worth cultivating. I knew 
that many a life-long alliance had begun with a remark on the 
ministry, or the handling of a newspaper, and that it needs not 
a formal letter of introduction to cement an acquaintance bo 
tween honest men. I was still young, but I had seen the world, 
and had too much experience to be &pped a second time by a 
man of Philip Hay's stamp. 

[ walked in St. James's Square after nightfall now, just as I 
had walked in those hopeless days, years a^o. I saw {he house 
lighted as of old, and was on one occasion inst in time to see a 
carriage drive away from the door, which I conjectured to con- 
tain her whose face it would have been rapture for me to look 
upon. Yet I made no open attempt to see Lady Lestrange. 
Eager as I was to justify myself to ner, I was still more eager 
to revenge myself upon her husband. When that was done, 
that old score blotted out, I would tell her my story. She 
might be so well drilled as to repulse me with incredulity and 
contempt ; but she might listen and believe, and in that case my 
task would have been accomplished, and I should go back to 
India leaving Jbehind me not one link to attach me to my native 
eountry. 

But what a fool is he who plans his life as precisely as your 
Dutch gardener cut outs the geometrical beds in his garden I 
Nothing came to pass as I had forecast it. 

It so happened thftt^ whilst I w&s choosing the messenger tc 
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carry my cbaUenge, chance threw me across tlie pathways ol 
Lady Lestrange. I was idling away an empt]^ afternoon near 
the entrance te the riDg in Hyde Park, wondering at the splen- 
door and variety of the e^nipages, withont any pleasure in their 
magnificence or interest m their owners, when I saw an open 
chariot coming towards me, in which there sat a solitary lady 
with a dog in her lap—one of those coffee-colonred pngs I had 
been so familiar witn in my Lady Barbara's dressing-room. I 
oonld have fancied it was Basto, or Spadillio himself— the very 
creature I had fondled many a time ont of sheer idleness in that 
brief snmmer-tide of my life. 

The lady was Dora— chanffed, and yet strangely the same. 
Lovelier and more brilliant than I remembered her, but with 
enongh of the old expression to set my heart beating like a 
whitesmith's hammer, and to cloud my eyes with a mist that 
was more passionate than tears. 

She was smiling on her friends as she rode towards me, radiant 
and beammff. Heavens, she is happy then ! I said to myself, 
with ineffable bitterness. She is happy — yonr tme woman of 
fashion, who thinks more of the livenes of her footmen and the 
price of her horses than of a husband's character. What is a 
husband made for, in such a world as this, except to pay a mil- 
liner's bill with civility — and keep his distance P And is this 
the girl who melted in my arms at Vanxhall that night, and wonld 
have trusted a penniless adventurer with her heart and fortune? 

I had but a short time for such nnworthy donbts. In the 
next minnte I saw the sweet face change — the delicate bloom fade 
into a sickly pallor — and I knew that I was recognized. 

Nor had I any reason to complain of my angel's coldness. She 
half stood np in her carriage, and bade her coachman stop his 
horses with a peremptory suddenness that somewhat startled the 
fellow. He drew np close to the path on which I stood, indif- 
ferent as to what inconvenience he might occasion to the vehicles 
that followed him. 

She leant out of her carriage to speak to me. 

" Mr. Ainsleigh ! ** she exclaimed. " Yes, I knew yon at a 
glance, although yon are so much altered. In England, and not 
come near me I " 

This with the sweetest air of reproach, and a look that thrilled 
my soul. 

" Nay, madam," I said, with a calmness that cost me no small 
effort, •' I did not know how I might be received. You have 
been, doubtless, taught to think me a scoundrel." 

Her brow clouded, and grew almost stem as she answered me. 

" Yes, sir, I have been deceived and undeceived again. My 
woman, Adolphine, died not long ago of a putrid fever. I nursed 
her, poor sinral creature, and on her death-bed she told me what 
bad been 4ojietoyoa— the Fl^t pjapia|;e— everythingr. Jf th^^f 
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kad been anything needed to widen the distance between Sir 
Everard Lestrange and me, that discovery wonld have done it. 
Bnt we had Ions been stranffers." 

All this in so low a voice that the lonngers and passers-by had 
no reason to snspeet our conversation was in any way out of the 
common. There was a hum and buzz of many voices, the sound 
of wheels, all the stir and bustle of a crowd. We were almost 
as much alone as in a wilderness. 

Oh, with what a wicked joy was I inspired by this confession ! 
Thoy had long been strangers — nothing could widen the breach 
between them. That villain had stolen my darling from me^ 
but had never been master of her heart. 

" Yet you bear his name, Dora," I said ; " and the town gives 
yon credit for being happy." 

" Would you have me parade my miseries before an unfeeling 
town P " she asked, — " to have my domestic sorrow set in a bal- 
lad, perhaps. No, Mr. Ainsleigh, I glory in hiding the smart. 
I live in the midst of crowds, and wherever pleasure is to be sold, 
I am among the buyers." 

And then, struck, perchance, by my reproachfal look, she 
added, — 

** But for this, Bobert, I should have died long ago of a broken 
heart. We women have a knack of shutting our minds against 
thought." 

"Yet I doubt if a round of frivolous pleasures can afford 
happiness to that Dora whom I knew at Hauteville," I said. 

" Happiness I " she cried, with a little laugh that was all bitter- 
ness ; " I have foreotten the very flavour of that. The Dora 
whom you knew at Hauteville is dead — ^buried; buried with all 
her hopes and dreams. But let us drop this foolish, sentimental 
talk ! Tell me how you have prospered — thank God, you hcuoe 
prospered, I see — and what chance brought you back to England." 

" 1 have business here," I replied gravely. 

" Your own, or another's P " 

"My own." 

She gave me a penetrating look, as if she half suspected my 
^ign. 

" Are you afraid to troft an old friend with your affairs P " 
ihe asked. 

" Nay, dear lady, there is no one in whom I would sooner con- 
fide tlum yourself," I answered, somewhat evasively, "if ihe 
affair were one which I was free to communicate ; but it is not, 
and in some measure involves another than myself." 

" Oh I And yet a moment ago you said it was your own bngi- 



"My own and another's. There are few things in which a 
man may stand or fall by himself. If Uie issue is — as I Vope, 
joa shall be the first to hear of it." 
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"I suppose I mtiBt be content •with tlut,** she answered W» 
Inctantly ; " but there is something in yonr manner that dis- 
quiets me." 

Tempted by the sweetness of her manner, forgetful of every- 
thing except now much I loved her, I ventured to ask whethci 
I might not see her again shortly at her own house, since it was 
impossible \<*e could talk long in that erowded place. 

^he shook her head sadly. 

"Dear Mr. Ainsleigh, that cannot be," she said gravely. 
" It is a gf*eat happiness to me to see you again in England, a 
prosperous man, safely delivered from the wicked snare that was 
set for you. Bat Sir Everard Lestrange is doubtless still your 
«nemy, and your coming to St. James's Square might occasion 
mischief to all of us. In this world we must needs be strangers." 

** Strangers! Wh8kt,Dora, is there no such thing as friendship P" 

" Not for me. I have no friends — ^not even among my own 
sex. The secrets of my unhappy life are too sad to ^ told, and 
there can be no friendship where there is no confidence. I must 
live and die alone, Mr. Ainsleigh." 

" You called me Robert, just now," I said ; " oh ! why will you 
not trust me, Dora P I will be the faithfullest friend that ever 
a woman had, and will forget that I have ever been your lovei 
— will school my heart to a worship so reverential, that you will 
have no excuse for avoiding me." 

** No, Robert, — I will call you by the old name, since you pre- 
fer it — no, Robert, believe me, it is best we should be strangers. 
Any encounter between mj husband and you must needs lead 
to ill consequences ; and smce he is my husband, I am bound to 
respect him." 

** Respect I " I cried impatiently ; "why not rather seek a release 
from a man whose conduct is an ojjen msult to your goodness." 

" What release, Robert P There is none but death can deliver 
me. I do not beKeve in a divorce, even were it possible for me to 
obtain one, which I much doubt. No, Robert, I confess that the 
tie is hateful; but in an unlucky hour of weakness I consented 
to oblige my guardian by the sacrifice of my own inclination, 
and I must abile the consequences of my folly." 

" Oh, Dora, that you had but known EvemiJ Lestrange's real 
character ! " 

" That was too carefully hidden from me. Even my dear aunt 
helped to deceive m0, or at least suffered me to be deceived." 

" I was persuaded that he was breaking his heart for me — 
that you had been false from the very first, and had only courted 
my fortune. Forgive me, Robert, for that fatal credulity. It 
has cost me very dear." 

" It has cost me all the happiness of life," I answered bitterly. 
What mor« oonld I mjP The bnefedlb reflection told me she 
was right. Between ns two there oould Va no each thini; as 
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friendsliip. It was a mere juggling with conscience to pretend 
it. That fond and passionate love for her which had smouldered 
BO long in my heart burst into flame at sight of her, and I knew 
that I loved her as madly to-day as I had loved her that night 
at Yauxhall when she first permitted me to hope. 

" Let us bid each other good-bye, Robert, she said sofUy, 
offering me her hand, which I pressed to my lips. " My hus- 
band walks here every afbemoon, and I should not care for him 
to surprise us talking to each other." 

Nor did I wish that my first encounter with Everard Les- 
trange should take place in the presence of his wife. I had that 
to say to him which could not be said before her. So I sub- 
mitted to bid her good-bye, and to see the chariot drive onward 
v^ith its fair mistress, who looked, methought, more beautiful 
than a princess in a fairy tale, as she bow^ and smiled upon 
her friends, kissing her nand to one, and recognizing anotner 
with a Httie wave of her fan, with the air of never having 
known a sorrow in her Hfe. Women have surely a genius for 
that species of dissimulation. If a man is angry or sorrowful 
he will walk through the crowd with a moody brow, and scowl 
upon every creature he meets: but let a woman bnt know her- 
self observed, the desire to be pleasing and beautiful will over- 
ride every other feeling. 

I was now resolved that there should be no more time wasted 
in deliberation. I had been in England nearly a month and 
nothing done, bnt after this meeting with Dora Lestrange I was 
seized with an impatience that would brook no delay. The 
cry of my soul was like Othello's, "Blood, la^o, blood I" 

I knew that she stiU loved me. How far I might have b«en 
governed by that precious security I can hardly tell, but I know 
that the thought did influence me. Beyond the bloody vision of 
\ duel with that traitor there rose the star of hope. If he were 
tfluin and Dora set free ! Yet at this point my sanguine fancies 
were suddenly put to flight. Would she, the most delicate and 
high-minded of women, accept a hand stained with her hus- 
band's blood? Base and false as he might have been, she 
would not the less abhor the act that freed her from him. 

That which to my mind meant retribution, to hers would 
seem murder. Hope was barred this way, and the pjrospect 
gloomy. But my wronff was too deep for the possibility of 
forgiveness. Even at the hazard of losing Don^s esteem for 
ever, I must call Everard Lestrange to account for his treachery. 

The one solitary acquaintance I had by this time found in 
my favourite coffee-house — ^where I met man^ men who wore 
good enough company for an idle hour, but few whom I cocdd 
willingly have trusted with my confidence — ^was Mr. Thomai 
Brigffs, a young naval officer, a daring <^)en-hearted fellow* 
who had ttit rwtj £rethntB8 and perfume of tk« sea abont 
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him, I fancied, and of whoso honesty and truth I neVor enter- 
tained a donbt. 

Onr first acquaintance arose one night when I had lingered 
at a coffee-house in Covent Garden later than usual, brooding 
upon my troubles over a solitary pint of wine, and with an un- 
resA newspaper before me. 'Twas dose upon eleven o'clock, 
and the room almost empty, when the lieutenant, or the captain 
— as the head- waiter, a great personage in his way, was wont 
to call Mr. Briggs — came in tresh from Drury Lane Theatre, 
protesting, for the public ear of our shrunken assembly, in a 
sort of general appeal to the room, that there never before had 
lived so lovely and accomplished a creature as Mrs. Hunter, 
whom he had just seen acting Cordelia to Garrick*s Lear. 

*' 'Twas afflicted innocence and filial piety to the very life ! '* 
he exclaimed ; " there was not a smack of sawdust or lamp- 
oil in the whole performance. The pit was cr3ring like a child; 
and if there was a dry eye in the house during that melting 
last scene between the old king and his daughter, I would not 
Ifive much for the heart of the man who owned it." 

I was pleased by this hearty praise of my foster-sister, and 
i^fcill better pleased by the manner of the speaker, which had a 
frankness and vivacity that were actually refreshing after the 
affected supercilious air of those town- bred fine gentlemen I 
had grown familiar with, who seemed every one to speak and 
think alike — as if there were a general and prescribed model 
upon which every man moulded himself. I made room for Mr. 
Briggs beside me. 

"The lady is a friend — almost a relative of mine," I. said, 
"and it is very pleasant to me to hear her so warmly ap- 
plauded." 

** Nay, sir, you are under no obligation to me for doing what 
^ the town does," he answered, taking the chair beside me. 

'* Perhaps not, sir, but there is a neartiness in your tone 
which makes your praise better worth having than the cool 
vriticism of those fine gentlemen who seem to think more of 
their own cleverness in discriminating than the genius of the 
lady they admire, and who appear to consider they do her 
an honour by acknowledging her merits." 

On this we grew wondrous friendly, drank our wine together, 
Kud sat talking of Margery till the nouse closed. Mr. Briggs 
was warmly interested when I told him this bright creature 
was my foster-sister, and that she had been reared in a game- 
keeper s cottage. He admired her all the more on discovering 
her humble origin, lut was eager to know her present position, 
and whether there was any such person as Mr. Hunter. 

" No," I answered ; " the name of Hunter is an assumed one. 
The lady is the widow of a gentleman called Hay, who died not 
▼ery long age. in the service of the East India Uompany. H« 
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was T>y no means a good huabandj and Margery has supported 
Herself ever since her marriage," 

*' Noble soul 1" cried the hentenant, " Would to Heaven I 
had the hononr of her acquai:itance 1 She is a being I conld 
worehip*" 

I smiled at his enthusiasm, which I beheved to be honest. 

*' Mrs. Hunter taa a little too much of the worship of her 
admirerSi" I said, *' and prefers to live retired- It is not to 
many men I would speak as Ireely of her as I have fii>oken to 
yon % but I have a notion yon may be trusted*" 

" Egad 1 sir, jou are right, I would go through fire and 
water for that woman ; ay, and ask no higher re warn than the 
knowledge that I had done her a service," 

We met at the same coffee-house several evenings after this, 
and tbe acquaintance thus begun ripened into something which 
I ventured to believe was friendship. Mr. Briggs communi- 
cated hie affairs to me in a very iree spirit. He was the 
second son of a Devonshire squire, with a anmll estate and a 
largisiih family— had been put in the navy when a boy — had 
fought under Keppcl at Goree, and hved in hopes of speedily 
getting his rank as commander. 

He was, like myielf, an idler upon towBj having a mouth^a 
leave while his ship was under repair. 

In return for his confidence, wnicK extended to the smallest 
details of his hfe, I told him my own story, suppressing only 
that part w^hich related to my marriage, and concerned Margery. 
It was enough for my purpoe© that he should know Mr. Le- 
strange had betrayed me into the hands of the East India 
Company's crimps, and sold me into slavery. That was suffi- 
cient ground for our quarrel. I had now made up my mind to 
employ Mr. Briggs as my friend in this matter. His position 
as an ofScer in his Maies^ty's navy raised him above the in- 
solence of Sir Everard Lestrange — or at least I thought sOj not 
knowing even yet how far that gentleman was capable of 
pushing his audacity. 

The generous fellow fired at once on hearing of my wrongs. 

" What I be sold you to those scoundrelly crimps hi order 
to steal your mistress P" he exclaimed. " Was there ever a 
viler bnsimess I I will carry your message to him to-morrow 
morning — and, egad I if he refuses to fight yoH, h* ihall fight 
me." 

" He will hardly dare refase," I said. 

But the issue proved that Sir Everard dared to he aa ini* 
Boleut as he was treacherous. 

Mr, Briggs went to White's Club-house three days after my 
interview with Dora, and waited in the strangers* room for Sir 
Everard, who came to him after upwards of an hour. 

He stated his business iu the briefest words, and he told mt^ 
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that» pmctised dissembler as Lestrange eridentlj was, Ke 
startea and whitened to the Hpe at the news of m;^ ittam. 

"What! "he cried, "did not that carrion perish with th« 
rest in the Black Hole P Mongrels have long lives, it seems." 

" Mr. Ainsleigh is no monnel," my friend answered, stontly, 
" bnt the lawful son of his &ther, Koderick Ainsleigh, who is 
still Hying, and whom he had the good fortune to meet in 
BengaL" 

" Sir, I coxi^talate ^on npon yonr skill as a. romancer — an 
invention which Mr. Bichardson mi^ht envy," this gentleman 
leplied, with a sneer. " The Bodenck^ Ainsleigh with whose 
name yon seem so familiar was killed in a tavern brawl—the 
natural doom of a drunkard and bully — six-and-twenty years 
ago. 

" Yon are mistaken, sir," said Mr. Briggs ; '' bnt that 
matters very little. I am here on the part of Mr. Bobert 
Ainsleigh, ms son, now au ensign in the East India Company's 
service." 

" And pray, sir, what has Mr. Bobert Ainsleigh to solicit 
of me?" 

"He has nothing to solicit, bnt something to demand," 
replied my friend. " There are some quarrels that will keep a 
Jong time. Mr. Ainsleigh's quarrel with you is no whit the 
cooler than when he was forced out of the country, without the 
j)ower to avenge himself." 

" I have no quarrel with Mr. Ainsleigh, sir. Eagles do not 
eat flies. I only quarrel with men of my own rank." 

" I will not dispute your own measure of your importance, 
sir, which may elevate you to a level with princes, for anything 
I know. But, waiving all the claims of birth, Mr. Ainsleigh is 
an officer in the East India Company's service, and a worthy 
antagonist. I must beg you to give him an immediate oppor- 
tunity of settling the little matter between you." 

" And I repeat, sir, that there is no matter between us. I 
no more recognise Mr. Ainsleigh's right to challenge me than 
I should that of my French cook to demand satismction for a 
word or two of abuse on the score of an ill-dressed dinner. I 
doubt, sir, you are espousing a cause of which you know very 
little. I'his person had plotted to rob me of my affianced wife — 
for the sake of her fortune, mark jotjl ! — ^being all the while the 
sworn lover of a country wench, his foster-sister ; and in order 
to circumvent him I had recourse to a recruiting sergeant in 
the Company's service, who was willing to put this trickster in 
the way of earning an honest living. That is my crime, Mr. 
Briggs ; nor shall I blush to avow it to the world, if need be. 
But as for crossing swords with this adventurer, who hat, es- 
caped a gallows, while better men swing daily at Tyburn, I say 
oni^^n, I would as soon fight o^e of my lacqueys ! " 
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On thifl Mr,Briggs grewwarm, swore that SirEveford should 
be forced to give me a speed j meeting, and challenged liini on 
hiB own accotiJit, for a want of civilitj to himself — a challenge 
the gentleman foiiBd it impossible to reftiso. So mj frieni] called 
npon an acquaintance on nis way back to the tavern wiicre he 
had left me wmtinjLj the result of his mission, and despatched hiin 
Btraigbt to >V^te's to settle a speedy meettcg with Sir Everard. 

** I shall have to put some insult on him in pTiblic/* I cried 
indign^tly, when Mr, Brig^a had related the fore^'olag con- 
Tersation. '* As for your fighting with him, mj deur fellow, that 
is a mere folly. He is no doubt better at the small sword thai- 
yoti; he will have the choice of weapons, and may ran you 
through the lungs," 

The lieutenant told me what Sir Everatd had said of my 
foster-sister ; hnt this I put aside as the baaolcsa slander of a 
Bcouirdrel, and Mr. Briggs was fuHy satis lii.^d with my denial. I 
waa glad to find there had been no mention of the Fleet marriage, 
since it would have been difficult for me to eiplain that tranaac- 
tktii without discredit to Margery, 

CHAPTEE XXXYIL 

I OBTAJX SinsPACTION- ' 

I WAS now secretly determined to stand no longer on punctilio, 
but to force an encounter with my enemy. Delay had not 
lessened, but increased, my desire tor revenge. That passion 
had burned, a constant flame, in all those years of exile. Let 
ine but rid the world of this villain^ release Dora from her hate- 
ftil tieit, and I carted little what became of my worthJtss life, or 
in wbiit Indian ditch I fi>und mj last resting-place. 

Release Dora ! ay, even though I set her at liberty to bless 
another with that love which I dared not hope could be mine, 
Bhouid fortune favour myjtist cause, and I survive the meeting 
I was bent upon brining about, I ehonld be every whit as much 
cut off fpOTU all chance of gaming my aegel, as in the event of 
my death- 

] went home, and wrote a long letter to Dora — there was a 
kjfid of bitter sweetnesH even in holding this converse with her 
—a letter explaining my motives, and jnetifying my actiims, 
This I put up in a sealed cover, addresised to my firi end Thomas 
Briggs, the enclosure to be delivered only if 1 fell. 

Having done this, I went out into the strocts, as yet not quite 
le&olved as to what I should do, hut with a savage determina- 
tion to meet Erertid Letitrange, face to face, before the daj 
was ended, 

I walied westward, and before T had gone far decided on 
proceeding straight to 8t. James's Square, there to aacertain 
where my ecntleman micbt Im found- It was not in his own 
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honsetbat I cared to encounter bim. I sHrank from tlie idea of 
a deadly quarrel beneath tbat roof wbicb sheltered Dora, and I 
knew not to what lengths passion might cany me when I looked 
on the hated countenance of the traitor who had undone me. 
My desire was to meet him in public, and, if need were, put 
each open insult upon him, that the necessity of wiping out his 
own injury would oblige him to give me satisfaction for mine. 

My knowledge of Sir Everard's habits led me to suppose there 
would be little hazard of my finding him at home at this fcime 
of the day, and the result proved my conjecture just. The 
porter informed me that his master was rarely to lie found in 
nis house after breakfast — a meal which he took alone in his 
dressing-room at any hour before midday. This afternoon he 
had left word that he should go straight from his club to the 
House of Commons, where Mr. Pitt was expected to tpeak. I 
went down to the door of the House, and there discovered, from 
the general aspect of the scene, that the question of the day had 
not yet begun. There was a sprinkling of gossips and starers 
about the doors waiting to see the ministers — an assembly 
which grew more numerous as I waited, but which was so 
slender when I arrived as to allow of my posting myself dose 
against the entrance to the house. 

I had provided myself with a short leathern horsewhip before 
leaving my chambers, but made no parade of this weapon, which 
I carried inside my coat. Armed thus, I waited for my «nemy, 
leading but an indiiferont ear to the gossip of the bystanders, 
every one of whom affected to be an oracle to his neighbour, 
and laid down the law with an air of indisputable authority. 

The House was filling rapidly. The senators passed me in 
rapid succession, sometimes single, sometimes in little groups 
of two and three, eagerly discussing the business of the after- 
Qoon. Now and then a person of piu)lic distinction was received 
Mrith some slight spontaneous acclamation, and bowed civilly, oi 
nniled his gratitude, in acknowledgement of the compliment. 
L had stood thus waiting and watchmg for upwards of an hour, 
and began to think that every member of the House must have 
passed me by, and to surmise that the person I watched for 
uad gone in oefore I arrived, when I at last beheld the traitor 
approaching between two gentlemen, one of whom was elderly, 
of a military aspect and somewhat dissolute air, the other a 
fopling, scarce emerged from boyhood. 

The crowd had lessened after the passing of Pitt and his 
colleagues, and there now remained only a few stragglers, who 
waited, I imagine, rather from the lack of anything better to 
do with themselves than frx)m any warm interest in the scene. 

" Don't forget our little supper after the opera, Lestrange," 
oaid the fopling, as tho three men paused a few paces from 
where I stood, and seemed about to part company. "Surei 
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yoTi*ll not waste so pleasant an evening in yonder Temple of 
dulness ! Lady Millicent is to be one of ns, and you know 
she swears existence is scarce worth having, in the shape of a 
supper-part^r, that is to say, without Sir Everard Lestrange." 

" Lady Millicent is vastly civil ; but civilities from a woman 
on the wrong side of thirty, who owes her figure to her mantua- 
maker, and her complexion to a liberal use of white-lead, are 
hardly in my way," said Sir Everard, in the slow, sneering tones 
that recalled all my old feelings of aversion. " However, if you 
really want me, 1*11 come. Out of sheer good-nature towards 
you, Pynsent, upon my honour." ^ 

He said this loud enough to be heard by the bystanders, land 
was evidently gratified by the suppressed titter that rewarded 
his humour. As he turned to survey the populace with a 
languid grin, his eyes met mine, and his face changed in an 
instant from its affected smile to a look of ferocity that was not 
unmingled with alarm. 

His nand went to his sword-hilt involuntarily, but before he 
could draw the weapon, which I believe he would have done in 
an instinctive movement of self-defence, I had seized him by the 
cravat with my left hand, and stood so close against him, face 
to face, that he had no liberty for his sword arm. 

I had left mine free, however, and gnatchnig the horsewhip 
from my breast, I held it firmly grasped, and in a convenient 
position for laying on the lash. 

" Look you here, Sir Everard Lestrange," I said, " I have come 
here prepared to give you the beating you deserve ; but as you 
bear the name of a lady I honour, I don't mean to horsewhip you 
unless you force me to it. I sent you a challenge this morning, 
which you declined. I invite you this evening to meet me like 
a man, or submit to be beaten like a dog." 

The mihtary gentleman gripped me by the arm, and tried to 
dragg me off his friend, with a volley of abuse, but I was the 
stronger of the two, and held my foe firmly by the throat. 

The fopliug stood and stared with a glass in his eye, useless 
as Lot*s wife after her unlucky transformation. 

** Constables ! " cried the officer ; " Great Heaven I where are 
the constables ?'* And then in a general appeal to the bystanders, 
" Will you see a gentleman strangled ? " 

There was a movement among the crowd, and an official of 
■ome kind who had been guarding the door came towards me. 

I sent the lash swirling through the air, and brought it down 
upon the scoundrel's shoulders with so hearty an application 
that the oath with which he greeted the blow was more like a 
■cream of pain. 

"Will you meet me now, Everard Lestrange?" I asked, "or 
will you give me in charge to the constabulary, like the craven 
cur I believe you ^e, because you are afraid to cross swords with 
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the man wliom joci cheated oat of Im vrife» and then told to tibe 
Last Inlia Home crimps?" 

** Do you hear this fellow, Bla^roTeP** exclaimed Lestrange. 
•* What say you— shall I give him in custody for assault, or 
leave you to settle the matt^ for me P 1^ a base-bom dog for 
a gentleman to fight.** 

This was in an undertone to his friend, the soldier. 

** Give him in charge V* shrieked the fbpling ; '^gire the ruffian 
in charge ! " 

The oflBdal laid his paw on my shoulder, and tried to wrencV 
th»whip from my hand ; but I shook myself free from his gra*^ 
and he stood at ray elbow waiting for instructions. 

" In my opinion, there is but one way of settling tiiebusiiiess,'* 
answered Major Blagrove. 

" You may let the fellow gjo,** said Sir Everard. "1 have a 
longish score to settle with him, and can find my own manner 
of payment. Step this way, sir," he said to me, with his 
haughtiest air, ana then walked away from the bystanders, his 
friends and I following. We halted at a quiet comer, four or 
five hundred yards from the House of Commons. 

" Now, sir," said Lestrange, " I am at your service." And 
then tuminff to the Major, he went on coolly, — " It was a mere 
scruple of nonour that withheld me from fighting him. You 
know I am no tyro in the use of pistol or small-sword, and one 
fellow the more sent untimely to Limbo, is no such heavy burdeu 
on my conscience. Hark ye, sir, I liave a^eed to meet your 
friend the sailor on Wimbledon Common at daybreak to-morrow 
— the sun rises about six, doesn't he, Major P — and I have no ob- 
jection to try my hand on you when I have done with him. 
Bhjill we have pistols or small-swords, BlagroveP We had best 
settle the preliminaries at once. There is no occasion for punc- 
tilio in this case/' 

The last words were spoken with as contemptuous a tone as 
he could command. 

** Small-swords, by all means," replied the Major, with a 
heartiness which smacked of actual enjoyment. " Where am I 
to find your friend, sir P " 

I* At the * King's Head' in Covent Carden, from eight o'clock 
this evening," I answered. 

"Is it the sailor yon sent to me this morning P" asked 
Lestrange. 

** The same, sir." 

*** And if I happen to run him through in the first affair, sir, 
who is to be your second P " 

"In that case I can fight without one," I replied; "but I 
have a notion that Proviaenoe will hardly permit so worthy a 
Bfe as that of Lieutenant Briggs to be sa^ificed, whils Sir 
Eyerard Lestrange goes unscathed." 
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" The ways of Providence are somewhat like a deal of cards, 
gir," said Lestrange, with a cynical langh; " and it is not always 
the best man whose hand holds most tnunpe. Until to-morro\« 
morning, sir, I have the honour to be yonr very obedient servant 
Come, Major, we may as well hear the debate." He lifted hia 
bat with an ironical courtesy, and walked away with his friend. 
The fopling loitered behind, staring at me as it, from the faot of 
having engaged to fight Sir Everard Lestrange, I had beoome 
a natural curiosity. 

" If you have anything to bequeath, my friend," he dmwled 
at last, " you had blest go home and make your wilL Twill not 
be iJie first time Lestrange has killed his man, if he leaves you 
carrion to-morrow morning." 

"I thank you, sir, for your advice, and shall hold myself equal 
to either fortune." 

I took my way to the tavern where I had first seen Mr. Briggs, 
and at wmch he and I had met habitually since our first en- 
counter. I was in excellent spirits. The possibilities of the next 
morning gave me not the least uneasiness. Fortune had been 
very hsmi upon me, and I held my life as a possession so worth- 
less, that I did not even take the trouble to consider the hazard 
of its coming to a sudden end within a dozen hours. 

I had tasted revenge. Let Everard Lestrange carry off the 
matter as lightly as he might, the stin^ of my uLsh stiU tingled 
upon his shoulders, and the smart of tne public afiront that I 
had put upon him would stick to him when that sting was for- 
gotten. No words can describe the savage joy which possessed 
me in that one exquisite moment when I struck tne blow ; 
it had needed as much resolution as I could command not to 
make the most of my opportunity, and thrash him soundly. 
But knowing myself his superior in strength and bulk, as I was 
«bove him in height, I had put a check upon the inclination to 
inflict so brutal a chastisement. I only wanted to provoke him 
into fighting me. Yet so sweet had been that one brief sensation, 
that I was fain to confess that some element of the savage re- 
mains in a man in spite of his civilization. Tis only superficial 
polish after all, this system of education and manners which has 
grown up out of seventeen centuries of Christianity, and the fine 
gentleman in point lace ruffles needs but to je angry to develop 
as fierce a spirit as ever burned in the breasts of those forefathers 
of ours, who stained themselves witili woad, and worshipped in 
the mystic circle of Stonehenge. 

I found my friend at the tavern, drinking a bowl of punch 
with Captain Crucknell, the gentieman who was to be his second 
next momin|f. I told lum what had happened, and left him to 
receive Major Blagrove, and to m£uce all arrangements 
for me. 
"Are you good at the small-sword?" he asked anxiously, 
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I had not handled a rapier half a dozen times in my lifei but 
I took care not to tell him as mnch. 

" I have no anxiety abont my share of to-morrow's work," I 
answered lightly; "I am only sorry that you have involved 
yourself in an unnecessary quarrel." 

" Unnecessary quarrel I Why, the fellow treated me as if I 
had been the scum of the earth. I only hope I shall spoil his 
sword-arm for the next twelve months. The first mate and I 
used to have a fencing match every morning, on board the 
Cadmus, and I am not so bad a swordsman as you may think, 
Mr. Ainsleigh ! " 

I had very little doubt that he was a better man than 1, but 
kept my own counsel, and left him to his company and his 
punch, after he had promised to look in upon me in Brick 
Court the last thing at night, to let me know his plans for the 
next morning. 

I went straight to my chambers, and devoted the remaining 
hours of my evening in arranging and destroying a few private 
papers, and writing two more letters — ^the first to my generous 
hiend Mr. Holwell, and the second to Mr. Swinfen, bSth con- 
taining some kind of justification of my conduct. I then drew 
up a brief form of will, in which I bequeathed all I possessed to 
my faithful friend John Hawker. 

This I kept open till Mr. Briggs came, when I si^ed it in the 
presence of himself and a neighbour, who signed it after me as 
witnesses. 

This document being duly signed and attested, and mj neigh- 
bour retired to his own rooms, whence I had fetched him to do 
me this service, I placed it with the two letters I had just written, 
and the letter to bora, written that morning, in a cover, which 
I carefully sealed and addressed to Mr. Swinfen. Below the 
address I wrote these words — " To be delivered in the event of any 
misfortune happening to Eobert Ainsleigh ; " and this being 
done, I felt that my worldly afiairs were setl^ed. 

" If Lestrange kills me — as I cannot doubt he wiU tr^ to do 
—you will see that this packet is delivered — ^won't yon, Bnggs P " 
I asked 

"But don't yon think he's just as likely to give me tlj 
quietus P " said my fiiend. 

" No ; I look upon your duel as an idle ceremony. Scoundrel 
as he is, he can bear no grud^ against you — and as a man of 
the world, he would hardly embarrass himself by an unnecessary 
homicide— a murder which could have no flavour in it> since ftb 
cannot possibly hate you I " 

I put the packet in my desk, which was always left open, and 
where mj fhend, or any one else, would easily nnd ib. 

Mr. Briggs slept at my chambers that mght, on a mattress 
which I spread for him before the fire. It was the end of Aprils 
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but chilly weather, and there was a. drizzling rain falling when 
we left the temple next morning, before it was light. Captain 
Cmcknell called for us at five o'clock, and we all three set out 
together. Never had I seen a drearier daybreak — the streets 
were sloppy, the sky low and gray, the smoke of newly kindled 
fires beaten down by the dampness of the atmosphere, the barges 
on the river scarce distinguishable through the thick leaden- 
coloured mist. 

Sunrise there was none — ^the dark gray of the sky changed 
to a somewhat lighter gray, and that was all. Tet I was in no 
way depressed by the gloom of the weather. Never since my 
return from India had my spirits been so light— never since the 
great day of Plassey had I felt so agreeable an excitement. 

We found a hackney-coach near Blackfriars Bridge, and bade 
the man drive us as fast as his horses would go to the windmill 
on Wimbledon Common. He brightened at the order, and I 
believe he smoked our business, and was elated by the prospect 
of a libera] fee. 

The drive was a long one. My friend Briggs, who was in a 
very lively humour, gave me some sage advice about the manage- 
pient of my weapon. 

"He will make a feint in carte, and then isenga^ quickly, 
and try to pierce you with a downward thrust in tierce, very 
like," he said; "it was a rare trick of that rascal, the tii-^st 
mate. But don't you let go his eye. Whatever he is going to 
do, be sure jou'll see it in his eye. 

With this, and much more ciounsel of the same kind, Mr. 
Briggs and his friend Captain Crucknell favoured me as we 
drove along the rural lanes — ^past the villages of Wandsworth 
and Putney, and up the hill towards Wimbledon. I heard, yet 
heard them not, for my mind was employed in that strange 
-panoramic survey of all mv past life which is said to be exhi- 
bited to the mental vision of a drowning man in the few moments 
of his death-agony. The Warr ner's lodge— the library at 
Hauteville — ^the fort at Calcutta— the domes and minarets of 
Muxadavad — all the places and persons that had figured in the 
Btory of my life drifted backward and forward across my brain 
like the channng shadows from a magic lantern, and all this 
time my good friend Briggs and the worthy Captain of the 
Codwus went prosing on ahout carte and tierce. 

The day was lighter, but not much brighter, when we arrived 
at OUT destination — a kind of grassy platform on the highest 
part of the common, where there was a windmill, which seemed 
to have fallen into disuse. We left the coach a few yards from 
this windmill, and I srave the driver a guinea, and baae him wait 
for us at a turn in the road which I pointed out to him ; where 
he would be handy when im wanted nim, and yet too far off to 
observe our movements. I had, however, v«ry little doubt that 
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he knew thenatiiie of oiir Iramess, as thisloGtiHtT 
for such meetings; and it was as much the right tJbini? to fight at 
Wimbledon, as to drink at the ** Coooa-tree," or gamble at New- 
market. 

The fine straight nun was still faDinjo^, hot the day was mild, 
and there was a perftime of sprii^ m the atmosphere. The 
furze was in bloom here and there, the blackthorn in fhll flower, 
the hawthom-bnshes bursting into leaf; and, for the firat time 
since mj coming back to England, I heard tiie skylark. It is 
hnpossible for me to my how keenly that shrill sweet song 
moyed me. It was at HAiiteville I had last listened to it. We 
were the first npon the ground, bnt we had not long to wait. 
A light corride came spinning along the high road, and stopped 
a liUle way from where we alighted. Sir Eyerard, who had 
been driving himself, flung the reins to his g^room, pansed for a 
minnte as if to give the man some instruction, and then came 
slowly across the grass towards ns with Major Blagrove at his 
side. 

He honoured my companion with a little insolent bow, which 
was more contemptuous than no salute at all : myself he alto- 
gether ignored. He drew off his gloves, took off his coat, and 
prepared himself for the first encounter with the utmost delibera- 
tion, and a lazy air, as of a man half-awakened. After his sword 
had been duly measured and handed to him even, he stopped to 
indulge himself with a yawn. 

" Isow, Mr. Briggs," said the Major ; and in the nert moment I 
heard the sharp clash of steel, and knew that the business had 
begun. I had mounted a little hillock a few paces from the com- 
batants, and stood looking down at them. 

Alas, for my poor frienas fine theories abont carte and tierce I 
Alas, for the experience derived from daily exercise with the first 
mate of the Oacm/ue ! A glance told me that he was the merest 
child in the hands of his antagonist. That firm wrist, that easy 
attitude, bespoke Sir Everard Lestranjire an accomplished swords- 
man. I remembered his giving me a fencing lesson one morning 
in the hall at Hauteville, and laughing at my clumsiness, in those 
early days of our acquaintance when he affected a friendly feel- 
ing for me. How angry I felt with myself for not having taken 
ther^ains to make myself a master of this useful acccomplisnment ! 

Tne issue did not long remain doubtful. With a stroke so 
dexterous that the movement which accompanied it was scarcely 
perceptible, Sir Everard ran his sword through my friend's right 
arm. Poor Tom Briggs gave a grotin and dropped his weapon. 
** There sir," said Sir Everard, " I think that is enough for yon, 
I harbour no ranconr, and have no wish to prolong so sLfly ■ 
quarrel ; so, if you will tie your handkerchief round your arm, 
you can officiate for yonr fiiend yonder." 

Mr. Briffgs bowed; and his second, Captain Cmcknell, coo- 
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{ rived to bind his arm, wluch bled pretty freely, with a silk 
handkerchief that was almost big enough for the flag of a man- 
of-war. My friend Thomas has since told me that he suffered 
a mortal agony, but would have allowed his entrails to be gnawed, 
b'ke the Spartan lad in the apologues, rather than betniy any 
sign of his torture to Sir Everard. 

" I had some conceit in my sword-play, Bob," he said, " and 
to think what a fool that scoundrel made of me. He did not 
give me an opportunity for one of my favourite feints. I was 
nowhere from the beginning." 

My own turn now came. I took my sword, with a feelin?^ 
that this satisfaction which I had desired so eagerly was in some 
sort a suicide. But there was no pang of regret in the thought, 
BO little was my hfe worth to me. I should have rejoiced had 
I been permitted to rid the earth of this villain ; but if Fate, 
which trom. my youth upward had served me so hardly, were 
still against me, 1 was content. 

We crossed swords. Lestrange seemed to b ^id his so lightlv 
that a dexterous twist of mine might have wl ipped it out of his 
hand, but it was the lightness and delicacy of an experienced 
swordsman. Yet I think he was hardly master of himself in 
this encounter, hatred held such complete possession of him ; 
and had he been anything less accustomed to the exercise, or I 
a little more skilled m it, I might have gained an advantage over 
him. His countenance was livid with fury ; and after a few 
formal passes he appeared to lose patience, and thrust at me 
Trith cowpe after cowpe, and with an amazing rapidity, breaking 
down my guard, and touching me with every thrust. 

"Stop, Lestrange!" cried Major Blagrove; "the fellow is 
wounded — 'tis enough surely. Don't you see the blood on his 
0hirtP" 

The words were scarce spoken when I fell heavily, with my 
face towards the morning sky, and lay on the wet gi*ass looking 
upward, with the skylark's song in my ears, and a vague idea 
that my life was fas^ ebbing away. The day had brightened 
a little ; there wafi a chilly gleam of sunshine between the clouds 
I heard voices aboTe me consulting hurriedly, felt myself lifted 
from the KTOund, and, while my friends were thus raising me 
swooned from the agony of a wound in my breast. 

CHAPTER XXXVUL 

I SEEM TO BE INCONSTANT. 

Fob nearly three months I lay at the point of death, or I should 
say rather, that during so long a period the issue was uncertain, 
and my malady might, at any moment, have ended fatally. 
During the greater part of that time I was out of my senses, and 
yet there is, strange to say, no episode of r^"" life which I remem- 
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ber more keenly than the acute sufferings, mental and physical^ 
of those dreary days and nights in which I lay at the mercy of 
a couple of hired nurses, at my chambers in Brick Court. 

Poor Tom Briggs was laid up at the same time with his wound- 
ed arm, which kept him abed until the repairs of the Cadmtis 
were finished, and it was time for him to rejoin that vessel. 
I was thus left for some weeks — which seemed an eternity of 
suffering — wholly in the hands of these two venal hags, who 
haled me about as if I had been a log, incapable of pain, poured 
nauseous medicines down my throat witn a roughness which 
made their abominable drugs doubly nauseous, and administered 
poultices and cataplasms with an inhumanity which would 
have made such remedial processes an admirable adjunct to the 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition. 

To this day I have a picture often before my mental vision of 
this pair of tormentors, sitting at a little table by the fire play- 
ing cards, with a gin-bottle between them, and their mm 
shadows looming large upon the wall of my dimly lighted 
chamber. Fever made me delirious, and the stimulants that 
were freely administered to me to sustain a life which, by pain 
and loss of blood, was reduced to its lowest ebb, produced a 
morbid activity of the brain that degenerated into a noisy mad- 
ness. For nights and days I acted over and over again, in my 
own rambling fashion, the events of my Indian campaign — was 
with Holwefl at Fort William, or with Clive in the Mango 
Grove ; now rescued Tara from the awful scene of murder m 
Omichund*s mansion; now panted for breath amid the horrors 
of the Black Hole. Further back even went fancy and memory, 
and I was at HauteviUe again, defending myself against the 
false accusations of Sir Marcus Lestrange. 

With these recollections of realities were intermingled the 
visions of things that had never been — ^the faces of persons I 
had never known — which were yet none the less real to me in 
those hours of distraction, while, on the other hand, j)eople who 
had played only the most trivial and accidental part in my life, 
people I had known long ago and forgotten, mixed themselves 
m lul my visions, and became characters of supreme importanca 
in this confused and yet vivid panorama. 

Nor did the exaggeration of a disordered intellect — ^in which, 
as I conceive, the sense of wonder was unduly excited — end here. 
My own position underwent a strange transformation in these 
delirious visions. My Indian career was the triumph of a soldier 
and a politician who had taken the world by stoim. It was not 
Clive, but I, who saved Bengal. Nay, I was Clive himself — ^at 
times losing all consciousness of my own identity, and acting the 
leading pa^ in the great drama of which I had been an ad- 
miring spectator. 

In Uiese fantastic visiomi death waa not. I saw Lady Barbara 
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in the flower of her matronly beantj^, and told myself iftiat the 
story of her death had only been a trick played upon me. Philip 
Hay, too, lived again, and was faithfcd to me. In every interveu 
of physical pain my visions were of a roseate hue. 

Yet, in all my delusions, I had an ever present conscionsness 
of the two beldames who nursed me — ^the dingy withered hands 
— the foul breath — which were an unspeakable torture to my 
senses. Thus, for an eternity of pain and perplexity I strug- 
gled on — sometimes thinking that I was shut up in those rooms 
by an enemy who plotted my death, and had set these two 
witches upon me to murder me ; sometimes fancying that 
Everard Lestrange was in the next room, lurking behind the 
half-closed door, and watching me with malevolent eyes that 
gloated on my anguish. 

In all this time sleep was a stranger to me. Sweet as the 
kiss of a long-lost friend was my fo-st snatch of slumber — and 
far sweeter was my awakening. 

It was dusk, and mj room hghted only by the last warm glow 
of sunset. That stifling atmosphere which my hired nurses had 
kept up for the comfort of their own shrivelled bodies, by means 
of constant fires in the middle of May, and closed windows and 
doors, was exchanged for a refreshing coolness. There was a 
perfume of the country, too, in the air; and lifting iry dim 
eyes, I perceived a great nosegay of wallflowers in a bowl on 
tne little table by my bed. Never before, since I had lain there, 
had I been indulged with such a laxuir as a flower. 

The room seemed empty ; neither of my attendant harridans 
slumbered in the capacious armchair in which one of these 
guardians was wont to keep her comfortable watch, while the 
other slept on a sofa in my sitting-room. They were at cards, 
perhaps, in the next room, I thought ; and yet there was no 
light to be seen through the crack of the door. I wondered 
vaguely what had become of them. They were absent, yet I 
fancied myself not alone ; an unseen presence seemed near me. 
At one moment I thought I heard, behind the bed-curtain, the 
faint rustle of a silken petticoat ; but my nurse wore fusty serge 
only. Then my eyelids closed involuntarily, and I slept. 

From this time my condition was altered from the extremity 
of wretchedness to supreme comfort. My nights were still, for 
the most part, sleepless, and my mind still wandered ; but the 
paths in which it strayed were paths of pleasantness. What a 
rapturous vision was that which once, in the dead of nighti 
beamed upon me! Methought I saw Dorothea Lestrange 
watching my pillow — a trick of fancy, like all the rest, doubt- 
less ; but, oh, 'twas a sweet delusion ! 

The time which followed I seemed to spend betwixt sleep and 
waking. My delirium grew less violent, and at last ceased alto- 
gether in its wilder form* though my senses were not yet restored, 
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IdepttoboiinanddaYsatastretclL Ezhansted nature tlnig 
lenewed h^ strength. Mj beldame nnrses vanislied, and in theif 
place appeared a comfortable, homely visaged matron, who fed me 
with as gentle hands as ifl had been a sick child. I took whatever 
was administered to me meekly enough from this kind attendant* 
and grew to like her homely conntenanoe, which at times, when m j 
mind was astray, I took K>r the face of my foster-mother. 

Yet there was scarce a ni^ht passed in which I was not be- 
fooled by that phantom of the woman I loved hovering over my 
sick bed. Witn dayh'ght, the sweet image vanished ; and its 
absence, mnch more than the pain and langonr I still suffered, 
made my days blank to me. 

One mormng, my mind being clearer than usual, I took courage 
to question my nurse about this vision. 

" Is there any oneelsebut youwhonurses meP " lasked; andfor 
a moment I fancied«the woman looked embarrassed by myinquiry. 

She answered readily enough, however. 

" No, sir ; you have had no other nurse but me, sinoe Nurse 
Helps and Nurse Managan were sent away." 

"Who dismbsed them ?" 

" The doctor. He found Mrs. Flanagan drunk one night, and 
Nurse Helps fast asleep, and so sent them both packing." 

" But at nightl have seen some one else at my bedside — a lady." 

The nurse shook her head, 

" Sick fancies, sir," she said; ** your poor dear head has been 
wandering." 

" Yes, I know I have wandered — ^wander still, even, at night ; 
but fchis seemed a reality. I could have sworn that I saw a lady 
I know bending over me, with a pensive anxious face, like a com- 
passionate angel." 

" It might be an angel that you saw, Mr. Ainsleigh," the nurse 
answered, smiling. " You have been snatched from the very 
brink of the grave; and who can tell what angel may have suc- 
coured you P" 

I was convinced, yet languished for night and this dear vision ; 
but,by a strange fatality, it never visited me after those inquiries. 

Not long after, I had a relapse, and for some time I was again 
at close quarters with death. When this new attack of fever 
abated, I began to mend quitkly, \owever, and I was in very 
good hands. 

I awoke from a long sleep one summer afternoon — ^it was now 
June — and saw my window open, and felt the balmy air upon 
my face. There had always been a nosegay at my bedside smce 
that first welcome bunch of wallflowers, and to-day I beheld a 
great bowl of roses, the first I had seen since my return to Eng- 
land. While I lay staring idly at these flowers, with a childiSi 
•ense of pleasure, I heard the same sound of silken stuff rust- 

g that I had heard in the twilight on that evening when ixifX 
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I missed my cruel nurses, only this time the sonnd was loader, 
and it was reaL 

A white hand drew back the curtain at the foot of the bed, and 
a sweet soft voice murmured, " Are you awake, Bobin P" 

It was the voice of my foster-sister Margery. 

I was uncrratefnl enough to feel a pang of disappointment. 
The &ce looking down upon me was as fair a &ce as ever looked 
upon man, but it was not the countenance that had visited me 
wnen my mind wandered ; it was not that one only £a.ce which 
meant all the world for me. 

** Is it you, Margeiy P" I usked, and I fancy some disappoint- 
ment was palpable in the tone of my voice. " Is it you I have 
■eon night after night watching me P" 

" Yes, dear Kobin, I have been nursing you for some time. 
But you had been lying here ill a long while "before I Imew what 
had naj^ned, and came to you. I had been wondering that you 
ndvor came near me, and looking for you constantly of a night 
at the theatre, till I fancied at b^ you had left London. 'Twas 
only by accident that I heard of your duel with Sir Everard 
Lestrange, just three weeks ago.** 

• " And 'twas you, no doubt, who came to my leecue and drove 
away those brutal old women P** 

" Nay, Bobin, your doctor, Mr. HaUibury, had sent them away 
before I came, and good Mrs. Merle, your present nurse, was 
withyo*." 

" How did you hear of the duel at last P" 

" From that poor foolish Johnson, who picked up the news at 
a tavern. Sir Everard had fought two duels the same morning, 
he told me, and had slain both his antagonists, bi^t he could not 
give me the names of his victims. Coupling this news with 
vour disappearance, I took fr'ght, and came here straight to 
nnd out the worst. Ah, Rol^rt, thoft couldst never dream 
what rapture it was to thy poor foster-sister to find thee 
living ! Since that day I have only quitted you to go to the 
theatre at night.*' 

After this I could hardly doubt that the fignre I had seen 
Tras Margery's, and that my fancy, pre-occupied with Dora's 
image, had transformed it into the likeness of her I loved. Mrs. 
Merle's denial of any other presence than her own I took to be 
a sick nurse's judicious subterfuge, intended to protect me 
from undue excitement. 

" Dear Margeiy," I scud, touched by so much devotion, 
" what have I done to des**"^ 7K»ii goodness P And you have 
acted every evening, and nursed me by night I What a Durden !" 

" A privilege, Robert and not a harden. But now you are 
getting so much better T sliali very ei on leave you." 

After this my mind wandered no more. Slowly, almost like 
a child, on whom the lifirl*.t of reason dawns srradhally, I awokd 
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to the realities of life, and looked back upon my strange 
dreams with a blosh, as if they had been voluntaiy follies of 
which I had need to feel ashamed. Slowly I realized, in a 
hard everyday light wherein I had never looked upon it before, 
the insurmountable distance between myself and Dora. Again 
and again^ before my meeting with Lestrange, I had told my- 
self that in the event of his death Dora and I must be for ever 
strangers. Yet now the duel was fought and done with, I felt 
as if I had lost a hope. It would at least have been something 
to have freed her. As it was, she was still the wife of a 
villain without hope of release. 

In spite of my troubles, however, I felt cheered and comlorted 
by Margery's presence. There was comfort in the thought that 
I was not utterly forsaken — ^that this generous soul cared for 
me. How beyond measure lonely should I have been without 
her friendship 1 ^ 

The consideration of this fact inspired me with the liveliest 
gratitude, and on no <lay did I omit to ihank and bless hei for 
her goodness to me. 

" How comes it, Margery," I bald upon one occasion, " that 
you, who are so much aamired — ^whose head might fair'y be 
turned by the worship of a town-H3hould condescend to derote 
all these hours to me P" 

"The town is a poor substitute for home and kindrtd, 
Robert!" she answered softly; "but you remind me of thi 
first, and seem to me to stand in place of the secoud. As foi 
the town — ^well, I will not pretend that I do not value success, 
I should be a sorry actress if I didn't : applause is the feod 
we live upon. Yet, although my heart thrills at a > earty round 
from the pit and gallery, I have never set much value upon 
the praises of those fine gentlemen critics who hang about the 
greenroom. Their compliments have always a contemptuous 
flavour." 

" Have you heard of Sir Everard since the duel, Margery P 
I asked. 

She coloured crimson at the question. 

" Yes, I have heard of him." 

** And you have seen him, I fancy, from your face P" 

" Yes, he has been behind the scenes several times. Oh, 
Robert, can you imagine so mean a creature P He knows how 
I hate him, and wiui what good reason. He knows that I 
might be an innocent happy woman but for him — f®r sure, 
innocence and happiness must go together, sinoe guilt is such 
a buj'Qen. He knows this, and yet will come and whisper in 
pay ear ; and threatens to let the world know my wretched story 
if I repulse him." 

" Scoundrel !" I cried ; " when I am once up and on fboti 
Targery, there shall he an end of this persecutio»L" 
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She siglied, and shook her head doubtfully. 

** Alas, dear Robert, I know vou are brave and true, and 
would willingly defend me from him. Yet what (5ould you do 
to stop his infamy P You have been very near the loss of your 
life already, in the attempt to punish him." 

" There is a way to protect you, Margery," I said, and then 
grew grave and silent, thinking of that way. 

This conversation took place in the days of my convalescence. 
I was now strong enough to sit in an easy-chair by the open 
window, during the brightest hours of the summer day. My 
foster-sister had been nursing me several weeks, with an un- 
varying care and tenderness. We had been more together that 
time than we had ever been since those childish days when we 
hunted the young rabbits in HauteviUe ; and I had seen much 
to admire and respect in Margery's character — a purity untar- 
nished even by contact with Everard Lestrange, a candour 
and a generosity that could belong only to an elevated nature 
Her beauty was, in mv mind, the least of her gifts; and 
yet she was certainly the most beautiful woman 1 had ever 
Been. 

Daring this period of my opnyalescence, which progressed 
slowly at the best, my devoted nurse entertained me with many 
a record of her adventures when she was only a strolling player ; 
representing with admirable mimicry the strange creatnres 
with whom she had consorted in those days, the small en- 
vyings and petty jealousies, the varieties and follies of a race 
who seemed to me to be a kind of overgrown children. She 
told me the wild delight which thrilled her soul when a London 
parson, a friend of Garrick, found her acting BosaUnd in a 
nam, and promised to recommend her to the great actor. It 
was a year afterwards, when she had quite given up the idea of 
hearing any more of this admirer and patron, that Garrick 
himself saw her act Jane Shore at the Com Exchange at 
Chelmsford, and came behind the scenes, when the play -wan 
over, to engage her. 

** I walkedoo air that night, Bobert," she said when she told 
me the story, " and then came an interval of sickening fear 
I could scarce trust myself to sleep of a night, so agonizing wer« 
my dreams of failure. It was in Jcme Shore I was to make my 
first appearance. Christmas was hardly over, and the gallery 
still eager foi the pantomime. The other actresses told me I 
could not have had a worse time to appear, and that if Mr. 
Gamck wished me to succeed he would surely have done better 
for me. * He only wants jou for a stopgap, my dear,* said one 
friendly soul, * because Chve is in the tantrums and has gone 
to the Garden. When she comes back you'U have notice to 
quit. You don't know the selfishness of managei-s.' Yet," 
•he added with a proud smile, " I movie theni hear me, jmd they 
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waited for their pantomiind so quietly that jma, might ha^ 
heard a pin drop while. I was dying.** 

" I daje say this pnbHc homa^ is the veiy breath of yoni 
nostrilB, Maigery,** I said, smiling at h«r enthnsiasir Sli# 
shook her hes^ with a £Eunt sigh. 

" Nay, Bobertk it is well enough, bat it is not all the world." 

** What! " I cried, *' can yon imagine a brighter world than 
that fairyland the theatre P'* 

''Not a brighter, perhaps, if by brightness yon mean dazzle 
and fever; bnt a better and a happier. Oh, Bobert, do yon 
know, there are times, even now, while I am stiA yonn^, and 
the public has not b^^on to tire of me — times when I ^el so 
sadly, sadly lonely, and when all that applause firom people 
who know nothing of me, and can scarce care whether I am 
living or dead, seems the hollowest thing in the world. Some- 
times, in the very midst of one of my favourite characters, when 
the fire of the player's passion has burned strongest in me, the 
flame dies out aU at once, and I am as cold as ice, and feel 
what a foolish miserable show it is, and I no better than a 
puppet dressed in satin and tinseL Then I think what all my 
life to come is to be — the theatre, night after night, with the 
same dependence upon the breath of public favour ; a poor paid 
slave at best, and the constant dread of that day when the 
town wfll grow weary of me ffunwing at my empty heart. And 
when I grow old, Bobert — and how stealthily will a^e creep on — ^" 

*' You wiU have made a great fortune by that time, Margery, 
and can have your villa at Hampton, like Grarrick, or a nretty 
rustic cottage like that of Mrs. Olive's which yon told me 
about» next door to Horace Walpole's toy castle.** 

** A villa or a cottage, Bobert^ can make little difference to 
old age and loneliness.*' 

" iSxkt why must your age needs be lonely, dear Margery P 
Do yon think that, at five-and-twenl^, with beaulr* £une, and 
a public career, the story of your hfe is finished P You will 
live to be an honoured and happy wife, dear sister, and that 
remote old age you talk of will be cheered and lightened by the 
love of children." 

Her brow clouded suddenly with a look that was almost severe. 

"Never, Bobert!" she said gravely. "Never! Do you 
forget who and what I am P His cast-off mistress ! Do you 
think J shall ever forget those words P His cast-off mistress ! 
If ever in some triumph of the hour I do just for a moment 
forget that bitter past, I can speedily recollect myeelf by re- 
calBng your words that ni^ht. What honest man would 
marry me, knowing ay story r Or if there were any man weak 
enough or base enough to do it, do you think I would suffer him to 
stoop so low P No, Bobert, ihe story of my life ended seven 
years ago. I shall live and die alone.*' 
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There was a tvagio power, a depth of feeline in her looks 
amd tones, that gave her speech a double significance. I felt 
that every word was real. This humility of spirit — ^this sense 
of a degradation too deep to be blotted out by years of remorse — 
was no womanly device to charm a lover, or apologize for a fault, 

I remembered the days when Margery and I sat side by side 
on a little wooden stool in the chimney comer, and when 1 used 
to swear that she and no other should be my wife. I remem- 
bered our fond childish dreams of a hut in the rabbit-warren, 
furnished with a provision of beech-nuts and withered apple^-, 
which were to serve for our sustenance. I remembered the time 
when Margery's was for me the one bright face in this world. 

I had loved another since then — Gloved honestly, faithfully, 
devotedly, and in vain. No star of hope shone upon my dark 
horizon. The woman I loved was divided from me for ever. 
And what was my life worth to me that I should hesitate to 
bestow it in payment of a debt of gratitude? This faithful 
girl was the one pnlv friend who had come to me in my desola- 
tion ; and if she still loved me — as I was at times inclined to 
suspect — if she needed an honest man's arm to defend her from 
a profligate — should I be cold enough to leave her lonely P 

There was silence between us tor a little while. Margery 
stood by the open window, with her round white arms folded 
on the broad wooden sill, and the summer breeze lifting the 
loose tresses from her brow. It was sunset, and the rosy western 
light shone on her face as she looked far away towards the open 
country. Her eyes had a dreaming look. Tne sweet lower Kp, 
which, like Sophia Weston's, pouted a little, as if a bee had 
stung it newly, drooped now with a sorrowful expression. She 
was a thorough woman. Benown, fortune, the most brilHant 
life that woman ever lived, were not enough to satisfy that vague 
yearning of an empty heart. 

Briefas our silence was, I had thought earnestly before I broke it. 

" Suppose, Margery," I began at last, " there were a man who 
knew your story from the first page to the last — ^knew how your 
rustic innocence was betrayed by a villain— knew all — and yet 
could esteem and honour you as one of the beet and purest 
among women. Suppose there were such an one, Margery, and 
he were able to offer you, not the fervid passion of a heart 
that has never loved — alas ! his was wounded to death years ago, 
and can never beat again but with a sober affection — ^but at 
least the resi>ect and regard which has served for the happiness 
of many househoids. Kay, my dear, why beat about the bush ? 
Ton know that it is of myself I speak. It is but a poor offer 
to make you, Margery, from one who has Httle to give, but it 
comes straight from a fond and eratefnl heart." 

She stood motionless while I spoke, but at my last words 
covered her face with her hands, and burst into a flood of tears. 
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" Oh, Bobert," she cried, " for God's sake, do not tempt mef 

** A sorry temptation, Margery," I said ; ** I offer you a hiis« 
band whose whole stock of worldly wealth is something less 
than three thousand pounds, and who can scarce hope better 
than at sixty to be a major in the East India Company's service." 

" Eobert, don't tempt me," she repeated piteously. " No, no. 
I meant what I said just now. If any man were weak enough 
to forget my position, these lips should remind him of it. Your 
wife, Kobert P No ! A thousand times no. Alas ! dear friend, 
do I not know your Btoir, and where your heart was given? 
Let us be friends, and mends only. It will be happier fer 
both of us. Yes, Robert, much happier. I love you too well 
to accept anything less than jour hwt." 

I need not record the precise words in which I persuaded her 
to set aside this decision. Her humility had touched me more 
deeply than I can express — gratitude, memory of the past, 
compassion, every tender sentiment ea^ept love, prompted the 
step which I now pledged myself to take — and thus moved by 
the impulse of the hour, I relinquished my liberty, and of my 
own free will accepted that very position into which it had been 
Everard Lestrange's worst infamy to endeavour to entrap me ! 

CHAPTER XXXIX - 

I BEGOT LIFB ON A NEW PLAN. 

I BELiETE that in our strange courtship Margery was happy 
-—with a subdued sense of joj and satisfaction which betrayed 
itself in no exuberance of spirits. Her happiness seemed ra&er 
an inward light, which bnghtened her beautifdl countenance 
with a sweet calm radiance. My recovery, even when I had 
lefb my bed, was slow, and for a Ions time after that summer 
evening, upon which Margery and I had plighted our troth, 
I was still upon the sick Hst. The dear girl was as constantly 
with me as her engagements at the theatre would |)ermit, 
and on those evenings when she was not in the playbill, we 
drove together into the suburbs, in a light open carriage, hired 
from a stable near Blackfriars Brieve. We felt ourselves quite 
alone in the world, and were neither of us bound by any ol 
those unwritten laws which in other circles might have nin- 
dered so free an intercourse. Yet, by a strange caprice. Mar- 
eery entreated that our engagement might m kept a secret 
n*om the people at the theatre. 

" There are malicious souls among them," she said. " Who 
knows what mischief they might plot between ns P " 

" Nay, Madge, that is not possible." 

" Sure, Robert, you do not know what is possible to malice. 
Let us keep our secret to ourselves. That night you came to 
my room at the theatre, I told my dreswr you were my brother. 
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It was all over the theatre next morning that Mrs. Hunter had 
a brother come home ironi India, ifo one bnt that jealous 
Johnson ever suspected jrou to be aay one else." 

" Let him know me m mj true onaracter, Margery, and put 
an end to his jealousy." 

" No, Robert," she said, with a pretty tyrannical air which 
she had learned to assume of late, and which became her infi- 
nitely. I suspect it comes natural to every woman in this 
position. ** No, Kobert, I will have no vulgar broil between you and 
Johnson. Believe me, you are best away from the theatre and 
all that belong to it. I daresay actors and actresses have no 
worse vices than other people— and we know they have virtues 
that are all their own — but it is hard work to get on with them." 

" And Sir Everard Lestrange, Margery — ^has that villain ceased 
to torment you P " I asked suspiciously, doubtful that she had 
(?ome motive, some womanly fear for my own safety, in keeping 
me away from the theatre. 

" He has been in Paris for the last six weeks, Eobin. We arc 
happily rid of him." 

" Is that the truth, Margery P " 

" What, sir ! " she cried, flashing out at me with that pretty 
petulance of hers, " do you imagine I would tell you a he r " 

" Women are such cowards, my dear — for those they love." 

" And Heaven knows how well* love you, Robin," she answered 
softly. 

" Then you must humour my fancies a little more, Margery. I 
want to be initiated in the mysteries of your Hfe behind the scenes." 

" You shall come to the green-room some night, Robert, when 
you are quite well," she answered, coaxingly, and I was fain to 
be content. 

Was I happy in this gentle bondage, and did the contempla- 
tion of this new life ^row sweeter to me as the time that was to 
make Margery my wife drew nearer P Alas I no ; for me to love 
once had l^n to love for ever. My thoughts by day my dreams 
by night, still hovered round the old shrine. I felt like those 
low-caste Indians who, when they worship their god, deposit 
their offering, by prescriptive right, on a stone outside the tem- 
ple, and never venture to cross the threshold. So, with me, my 
tribute of tender regrets, my sacrifice of pain, could only 1*^ 
laid at the door of the sacred place that held my goddess. Yet, 
if I was not in love with my plignted wife, I did not do her m> great 
a wrong rs to regret the step I had taken that summer mght^ 
when her lonely situation awakened my pity, and her devotion 
to myself challenged my gratitude. I tmnk, were the histories 
of many peaceful unions discovered, ttiey would be found based 
upon no wanner attachment than that which bound me to 
Margery. Ther^ are few men of so ascetic a temper as to go 
down to th» grave lonely and childless because the bright \ajh 
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ticular star of their worBhip sliineB in a heaven beyond their 
reach. A man will cherish the dear image of his first love 
till the hour of death, yet be an affectionate husband to another 
woman, and a fond fauier to her children. I believe yonr con- 
firmed bachelor is rarely a disappointed lover — the man who 
loves passionately in his yonth is of too tender a disposition 
to escape from some entanglement in his manhood — ^but rather 
a fellow of BO cold a nature that he has never truly loved at all, 
and who, after a youth of trifling pleasures, glides into an age 
of comfortable selfishness. 

It was of course agreed between us ihat Margery would bir* 
farewell to the stage for ever, before our wedding-day. She 
would surrender all the delightis and triumphs of her art to be- 
come the wife of an obscure lieutenant in the Company's service. 
She, the cynosure of the town, would let the curtain fall for ever 
on her glory, and resign all the profits and raptures of success, 
to follow the precarious fortunes of a soldier, in a strange country, 
among a barbarous people, in peril and uncertainty of every kind. 

Again and again I asked her if she had weighed the sacrifice 
she was going to make for me. 

** Consider, dearest girl," I said, " how much you give up, and 
how little I can bestow upon you in exchange for all you lose. 
More than once you have described to me the delicious intoxi- 
cation of your art — the thrilUng delight of those nights oi 
triumph when the theatre rings with your name. Do you not 
think the nights will seem blank and empty in Bengal? ' 

•* I shall te with you, Bobin, and Bengal will be home." 

" A cheerless home, dear, and with many drawbacks. My 
short experience of India has taught me to consider it a land of 
hidden perils. It is not alone the cobra that may lurk in a cor- 
ner of the chamber where your children are at play, Madge, ci 
the tiger that may steal into your compound at sundown. There 
are enemies more fatal — ^the men whom we trust." 

" I will face them all, Bobin, by your side," she answered, 
mih a bright, fearless look. 

** You fancy the life will be romantic, perhaps — an existence 
of excitement and adventure. Put that out of your though te. 
Life in India is dulness and montony itself." 

" Have I ever seemed dull with you, Robin P" 

" And some day, when your regrets for your lost glories ara 
keenest, there may come, perchance, a bitter awakening, and vou 
will discover that your preference for me was but a childish aay« 
dream— -a girl's fond, foolish fancy." 

" I think I begin to nnderstand you, Mr. Ainsleigh," she ex- 
claimed indignantly ; " you repent having done me tlie honour 
to offer me your hand, and uiese arguments are designed to 
Fpcure your escape. There is no occasion for any such round- 
about method. You are free as air. siri ** 
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Wliat could T do but protest that sucli a notion was foreign to 
my thot^hts, that I was most happy in the security of h^ 
affection r And, indeed, I coidd but feel proud of a devotion 
which I deserved so ill ; and in my prayers at this period of my 
life, I rarely omitted to supplicate that I might be able to requite 
Margery's generous attachment with an affection as nnalloyed 
as her own. 

After this conversation I ceased for ever to torment her witli 
doubts and objections, and our courtship went all the more 
smoothly for my prudence. I let her see tnat I valued her lovo 
and revered herself, and I think from this time forward she was 
entirely happy in my society. 

We were to be married late in the autumn, by which time my 
leave of absence would have expired, and I should return tf) 
India an officer in the Company's service. My pay in this 
capacity would hardly have allowed me so expensive a luxury as 
a wife; but after all expenses of my illness were paid — the last 
nurse, Mrs. Merle, was singularly moderate in her charges, whilo 
the liags who preceded her made up for their wretched service 
by the exorbitance of their demands— I had still two thousand 
five hundred pounds remaining of the three thousand I received 
when I left Bengal. I had thus a fair fortune in ready money 
to start with— and I knew that Margeiy was rich. I considered 
that, before my own ftmds could be exhausted, I should in all 
probability have risen in my regiment, while in Ihe Indian service 
there were brilliant chances of reward from plundered palacei 
and confiscatetd treasuries. 

As soon as I was able to travel, I proposed going down tc 
Berkshire to see my foster-father. My ups ^lone should tell him 
the story of his daughter's life ; and I entertained no doubt of 
winning his forgiveness and esteem for the only child he had 
once loved so fondlj. 

** I shall bring lum to yon a proud and happy man, Mirgery !** 
I said ; ** and he shall give us his blessing on our wedding-day.** 

" I think he will scarce refuse to forgive when ycm plead for 
me, Robin," she answered with that pathetic look she wore 
always when speaking of her father. And then with a si\dden 
anxiety she exclaimed, — " You will not stay long away, Robin P" 

** Nay, dear, I will be as brief as a traveller can be. But I 
must stop a few hours with poor old Anthony Grimshaw. It 
will be my last visit to Hauteville before I leave England, and 
certainly the last time I can hope to look upon that once friendly 
face." 

•* Oh, Robin," she cried, clasping her hands, ** I beseech yon 
to come quickly back to me !" 

•* My dearest, why be anxious about so short a journey P" 

" You are going amongst enemies. That Grimshaw woman 
kates YOU." 
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** Her hatred can hurt me no fhrther." 

" How can you know that P And who knows bat <3iat Sit 
Everard liiostrange may get news of your visit through her, if 
you wait long enough to give her the opportunity of communi- 
cating with him, and may try to do you a mischief?" 

** Nay, Madge, Sir Everard Lestrange and I have done with 
each other. Malicious as he is, what ill-will can he bear against 
a wretch whom he has worsted in everything P Friends — fortune 
— ^wife — he has taken all from me, and is too triumphant to fcej 
any sentiment but scorn on my behalf." 

** Your wife, yes," she answered, with a touch of bitterness; 
** that was the wrong that stung deepest." 

" It did, Margery, but it is a very old wound. There is only 
the cicatrice left. I have no fear of Lestrange, Madge, except 
where you are concerned ; and you told me he was in Paris." 

" That was the last I heard of him from Johnson, who makes 
it his business to be informed of that gentleman's movements. 
But he may be in England, — at Haute^e, for aught I know to 
the contrary." 

** That is hardly likely, dear. He has no passion for the place. 
But let me meet him where I may, I have no fear of him, and 
should indeed be heartily glad of any chance that might arise 
of a new reckoning between us." 

"Just what I feared," cried Margery; "there would be a 
quarrel between you, and this time he would make his revenge 
sure. Rely upon it, 'tis a bitter regret to him to have failed 
when last you met." 

" He is a villain, Madge, and I doubt not will come to a vil- 
lainous end ; but be assured that he has ceased to trouble himself 
about me; nor am I hkely to give Mrs. Grimshaw time to com- 
municate the news of my appearance at Hauteville to him. 
Indeed, if you are really anxious upon the subject, T promise yoo 
that my stay in Berkshire shall not exceed twenty-four hours." 

" Promise me that, dear Robert, and you will take a weight 
off my heart. You will carry your pistols with you, of course ?" 

" I will provide myself against the possibility of highwaymen 
if you desire it, my dear." 

" And this Indian dagger, Bobert, you might wear that iq your 
breast" 

This she said standing on tip-toe to reach a weapon I had 
amuiged with three or four others above the mantelpiece. 

It was at my own rooms this conversation took place. Sep- 
tember had begun, and the days were damp and chill, so Mar- 
gery had ordered my laundress to keep fires in both rooms, and 
we were standing by the hearth as we talked. 

The dagger which she handed me was a gift from Mr. Hoi well 
^a slim, sharp blade of damascened steel, rapier- shaped, with a 
'nassive silver hilt ; a dagger which was said to have belonfiredto 
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tKe Bmperor Jchangeer. The weapon seemed less formidable 
tban it really was, for half the blade was sheathed in the hilt, 
and only flew out on the pressure of a spring artfully hidden in 
the silversmith's work. I had shown the toy to Margery one idle 
afternoon, and had told her its history. 

" You will wear this, Robin P" she said pleadingly. 

" My dear child, one would suppose we hved in the middle a^ea, 
or were "Venetian citizens in the days when secret denunciationa 
were slipped into the lion's mouth. But, if it pleases you, I will 
put the toy in my pocket." 

" Do, dear Robin. You know not what snare may be laid for 
you. 'Tis the first time you will have gone far from home since 
your meeting with that man." 

I laughed at her womanish fears, and rallied her into better 
spirits. 

This occurred on the day before my loumey, and on a Sunday. 
Margery and I had been to the Temple Church together, and had 
returned to Brick Court for a glass of madeira and a biscuit 
after the service. 

I was to sup with her that evening at her lodgings, and start 
next morning at daybreak by the ** Velocity" coach for War 
borough. 

" These dear Sundays have been so sweet to me, Robin," the 
fond creature said, as she sat sipping her wine, of which she con- 
sumed about as much as a robin might have done ; " no theatre, 
no crowd, no noise and bustle, only you. A long day and a long 
evening together — long to look forward to, that is to say, Robin, 
but, oh, so swift to pass !" 

And then she repeated a question which she had of late grown 
very fond of asking me, — 

** Oh, Robert, are you sure you love me P" 

How could I answer so tender an inquiry,propounded with such 
oewitching humility by Hps as lovely as ever spoke to man ? 
What could I do but assure her of my devotion, declaring that 
not to adore her would be to confess myself a wretch unworthy 
the name of man. 

*' And you have forgotten the past, Robin, and are happy P" 
•he asked. 

" I am quite happy, dearest." 

She gave a little sigh of rehef, and turned to me with a radiant 
smile. 

** Why, then, I will be quite happy too, Robert," she said, " and 
bid a truce to all those petty agonies of jealousy — jealousy of 
the past — of the future— of I know not what — which have con- 
sumed my heart." 

We supped together gaily at nine o'clock that evening. Mar- 
gery had made i^^uite a feast in my honour, and the champagne 
sparkled merrily in our ^[lasses. We were lingering over the meaU 
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and I was lepeatmg eome of those Indian adventnies wliich tliiii 
kind soul seemed never to weary of— and to which she would 
listen, breathless, with her lips apart, and her eyes fixed, and fall 
of a awful wonder, as if she could see the scenes I described to 
her. I was in the midst of a descriptbn when we were startled 
by a tremendous knock on the street door, and then a man's 
voice below. 

" Sure I know that voice," cried MBdge, starting up from the 
table, and going^over to the door, which she openea a little way, 
softly. "Yes, I thought as much. It is tnat foolish fellow, 
Johnson. He is prompter, as jou know, and it is his duty to 
bring me news of any change m the business — or the rehearsals. 
I have given him a supper, sometimes, Bobert, for he was kind 
to me when I was poor, and his salary is hardly enough to keep 
him and the bedridden mother that hves with him. We vaga- 
bonds are fond of our kindred^ you see, Robert I daresay he 
observed the lights, and fancied I had company." 

Her woman came in at this moment. " Mr. Johnson is bdow, 
madam, and begs to see you on important business." 

"Important business! I suppose the rehearsal to-morrow 
morning is to be half an hour eanier than Saturday's calL" 

" Let him come in Madge," I said ; " 'tis a simple, hannless 
creature. I shall not be jealous of him." 

"No — but he may take it into his poor addled brain to be 
jealous of you. Aisk him to walk upstairs, Sally — and put 
clean plates and a knife and fork at that end of the table. 
And bring another bottle of champagne." She resumed her 
seat with a little sigh of resignation. 

" I fear he will worry you to death, Eobert^" she said ; ** there 
never was a more egotistical creature." 

She had scarce spoken when the gentleman was announced. He 
came into the room with that Congreve and Wycherly swagger 
which resembles the bearing of no human creature, except a 
third-rate actor — ^his elbow rounded^ his le^ ^and resting 
lightly on his hip — ^a thing of flourishes and attitudes. His 
plum-coloured doth suit was threadbare, and brushed to atten- 
uation ; his stodongs were silky but yellbw with long usage and 
much washinfi^, ornamented with more than one specimen of 
that kind of mlapidation which is I believe called a Jacob's 
ladder; but as a set-off against this too apparent deca^, he 
sported a Bamilies cravat of cheap new lace, with a tinsel 
Drooch in it; a pair of paste shoe-buckles ; ruffles* which half- 
covered his skinny hands; a freshly-powdered toupet; and a 
oouHrswordy with a cut steel hilt. 

He saluted me stiffly, and r^^urded my presence with evident 
dissatisfEustiony but seemed not ill-pleased to take a seat at the 
supper-table to which Margery hospitably invited him. But 
even this ivtitation he accepted with a somewhat lofty air, as 
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of a man to wliom champagne and cliicken were matters of 
daily occurrence. 

" Since you are so pressing," lie said, " I will amuse myself 
with a wing while I inform you what brought me here. I should 
not have intruded upon you on a Sunday evening, and when, as 
your woman told me, you had company, except upnon business. 
There is a change in the performance to-morrow night." 

"Indeed." 

"Yes; LecMT is withdrawn. The great little man" — ^this 
with a scornful laugh — "is ill, or perhaps finds the season dull, 
and the audience languid. Why, nis Lear is no original con- 
ception, sir, but a slavish copy from the hfe founded upon some 
poor Wretch of a tradesman in Hatton Grarden, whose favourite 
grandchild fell out of a window while he was playing with her 
and was killed upon the spot, and who, being driven mad by 
the catastrophe, used to sit and mope at a wmdow where our 
friend David saw him. The performance is a mere piece of 
Dutch painting, as low in art as that faithful reproduction 
of pots and pans which your connoisseur pretends to adnu're in 
the Flemish schooL And this is the genius which the town 
runs mad about — or rather, which the public has been talked 
into admiring by a little knot of dilettanti ! " 

•* I have no doubt, sir, that had you an opNBninff, you would 
astonish the town with some new ideas," I said politely. 

** Sir," he replied, with a solemn air, after teasing off a tumbler 
of champagne by way of preliminary, — " sir, 'tis but a grovel- 
ling notion of tragedy which will copy the madness of a king 
from a distraught tradesman in Hatton Garden. My Lear 
soars into the region of the ideal. It is above the heads of the 
vulgar crowd — so far above them, indeed, that in a temporary 
theatre at Stockton-upon-Tees, where the populace is ignorant 
as dirt, I was pelted — ^yes, sir, pelted. I did not heed their 
missiles. I felt like St. Stephen — ^the St. Stephen of dramatic 
art ; and I think, sir, as I gazed upwards to the gallery at the 
close of the performance, amidst a shower of heterogeneous 
objects, from oyster-shells to orange-peel, my countenance must 
have been illumined by some ray of that intellectual lustre which 
in the saint became transfi^ration. I hope there is no blas- 
phemy, sir, in the comparison which has occurred to me more 
than once when reflecting upon that passage in my life." 

" You have not acted Lear in London, Mr. Johnson P" I in- 
quired. He shook his head with a tremendous significance. 

" No, sir, David knows better than to allow that. His version 
of that sublime character goes down well enough with a public 
that has been surfeited with the mannerisms of Quin and BqU 
ierton. But once let in upon them the light of a loftier oonc^ p- 
tion, and David's little candle would be extinguished for evcc. 
He is wise in his generation, sir, and knows that. Why, I ha^y^ 
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a reading «f Biclittrd the Third, sir, which the man who calls hiw 
i)clf mj master in his most inspired moment never dreamt of." 

The poor, half-demented creature rambled on in this way 
for an hour, and still Margery pressed meat and drink upon 
him. He ate the best part of a chicken, and emptied the cham- 
pagne bottle which had been opened expressly for him ; and by 
^he time he came to his last glass, betrayed an excitement which, 
in 80 weak-brained a being, was near akin to lunacy. 

*• You think that I shall never push my way to the front, I 
dare sware, Mrs. Hunter," he said, growing suddenly affironted 
with Margery, who had been betrayed into a smile during one 
of his rhapsodies. " I saw you laugh just now, and I have 
heard that you sided with Mr. Garrick in making a joke of mo 
the other night in the green-room. You think that Garrick can 
crush me for ever. You are mistaken, madam. There is a kind 
of fire that will not be damped so easily. It smoulders, madam 
— it smoulders— and will some day burst into flame. The 
world shall hear of me — ay, Mrs. Hunter, it shall hear — even i' 
it be as it heard of him who fired the Ephesian dome. Ani 
who knows if the so- called madman who did that work of de- 
struction was not one who could have built as splendid a temple 
as that which he annihilated, if he had had the chance P I tell 
you, madam, if I cannot build, I will destroy. I will not perish 
unknown. What is that the Latin poet says — * If the gods of 
heaven will not help me, why, then, 1 will move Acheron itself 
to compass my desire.* " 

He had risen on finishing his supper, and was now pacing 
the room as he talked. Margery tried to soothe him. 

" Nay, Mr. Johnson," she said, " why make yourself un- 
happy because you have not the first rank P You are twice as 
well off" as in the days when you and I were strolling players. 
It is not to be imagined that the manager of Drury Lane will 
descend from his throne in order to bid you mount in his place." 

" In money, perhaps, madam. In reputation I am a mu«h 
poorer man. Then at least I had sometimes the chance of 
shining in a leading character — though even in a bam I wai 
envied and plotted against. Now the most I am entrusted with 
la Bome third-rate walking gentleman in a comedy, or a gray- 
hai' id twaddling father that does not appear till the fifth axji." 

After stalking to and fro for some time in this fashion, his 
wau face fiush^ with wine, and his eyes glaring with excite- 
ment, he turned upon Margery with a sudden neroenem and 
excloinied, — 

" So, madam, your admirer is in town P " 

She started, and looked at me; then recovering herself 
quickly, said, — 

'' Wtitch admirer, Mr. Johnson P I hope I have several 

mong the public who come to lee me act." 
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••Wbat, madam, yon pretend not to nnderstand aoie! Yoa 
affect to be ignorant of his retnm— ; — " 

" Mr. Johnson," I said, interrupting him, " this is not a tone 
in which I am accustomed to near that lady addressed. I 
must beg you to moderate your excitement." 

" Sir, cried this poor half-distraught creature, " I take my 
orders from no man. No, sir, not from you, however nearly 
related you may be to Mrs. Hunter. But the lady knows, if 
my heart's blood would purchase her the gratification of a 
moment, I would freely shed it, to the last drop." 

He wiped away a tear or two, with a somewhat maudlin air, 
flourishingf a ragged handkerchief which had evidently been 
employed in its better days in the tragedy of Othello, for I ob- 
Berved that there were strawberries worked upon it in red cotton. 

" She knows that, sir," he went on, " or she knows nothing of 
me. The admirer of whom I speak is that reprobate who nas 
made his pursuit of Mrs. Hunter notorious to naif the town — 
who is even said to have laid a wager with one of his boon com- 
panions that he wiU make her his mistress." 

" Is Everard Lestrange in London P " T inquired eagerly. 

" I have it upon excellent authority, sir, that he was seen last 
night ^oing into a club-house in Pall Mall, where it is one of 
his amiable customs to play whist for a dozen hours at a stretch. 
Indeed, I have heard of his being discovered with his compa- 
nions in the morning sitting knee-deep in pasteboard." 

I looked at Margery, and in that moment resolved to defer 
my journey to Hauteville, in order to remain at hand to protect 
her from this scoundrel. 

" The insolence of this person, sir," I said to Mr. Johnson, 
•* is a kind of insult to which Mrs. Hunter's public Hfe unfortu- 
nately exposes her. Sir Everard will find, however, that he will 
not he permitted to annoy her with impunity." 

The actor laughed scornfully. 

" What ! sir," ne exclaimed, " do yon suppose that the gentle- 
man would stop to fight you P I have challenged him three 
times, and have been deniea the right of satisfaction with actual 
contumely." 

" I daresay I might find a way of redress, sir." 

" Ay, sir. There are methods of redress for a man who holdr 
his life cheaply ; and let Sir Everard Lestrange beware of such 
an one." 

" Nay, my good friends," cried Margery, " this is much ado 
about nothing. Sir Everard can do me no harm. He did for 
some time pcnrsecute me with letters, and even costly presents, 
which he caused to be sent to my lodgin|;8 ; but, as I returned 
the letters unopened, and sent back his gifts as fast as they 
came, he at last desisted. The worst thing he has done has 
been to speak ill of me ; and* as he happens to be a notorious 
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Uar, the world has been kind enongli to disbelieve him on thii 
occasion.'* 

Mr. Johnson looked at her snspicionslj. 

'' I dare swear/' he said, " this kind of pnrsnit, discreditable 
as it may be, is pleasing to the vanity of a woman." 

" Mrs. Hanter is not the kind of woman to be gratified by 
such incense," I said, sternly ; and then, looking at my watch, 
proj^esed that, as it was near midnight, we shonld both take 
leave of our hostess. 

" I have a few words to say to yon in private, Margery," I 
said ; " so, with your permission, will stay five minutes later 
than Mr. Johnson." 

The wretched man glared at me savagely, jealousy gnawins 
his vitals ; but, as Margery put her hana into his, and wished 
him good-night in a somewhat imperative manner, he was fain 
to retire. 

" You did not tell me what the play was to be to-morrow 
night," she said, when he was at the door. 

" *Tis not yet decided ; but it will be Douglas or Jams Shore, 
I daresay. I will bring you word at noon to-morrow," he 
answered^ with an offended air, and then left the room without 
honouring me with a salute. 

As soon as this gentleman was departed, I told Ma^ery that, 
as Sir Everard was in town, I would defer my visit to Hauteville 
until after our marriage, which event we could hasten by some 
weeks ; and instead of bringing Jack Hawker up to London, to 
be reconciled to his daughter, I could carry Margeiy down to 
the cottage as my wife. 

"I want to secure the best right to defend yon from, that 
villain, Madge," I said. 

"What I Sobert," she cried, bitterly, "and do yon think his 
malicious soul will not rejoice when he hears of our marriage — 
rejoice te know that yon have, of your own accord, taken the 
position he tried to force upon you r " 

"Nay, Margery," I replied, "yon undervalue yourself 
stran^y. Time has altered the aspect of the situation. The 
mamage into which he entrapped me was an union with a 
simple country girl — notjihe cynosure of the town. He has fallen 
in love with you a second time, Madge, and rely upon it, the 
passion of his mature age is more desperate than the fancv of 
his youth. He will be mad when he hears of our marria^e.'^' 

Anxious, however, as Margery had been upon the subject of 
my journey to Berkshire, she was, with feminine inconsistency, 
disinclined to permit me to foreffo it. Again and again she as- 
sured me that it was impossible she could suffer any inconvenience 
from Sir Everard's presence in London. 

"As to our marriage taking place any sooner than we ar- 
mnged, Bobert, that is quite impossible, she said* " I mna\ 
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finish the sewon with Mr. Garrick, who has been very good to 
me, and whom I would not disappoint on any account. Nor 
will I ever appear before the pabhc as your wife ; and I have set 
my heart upon my father bemg present at my wedding. Oh, 
Eobin, that word marriage has been such a mockery for me I 
I want, for once, to be married like an honest woman." 

The words smote me to the heart, and for a moment I could 
scarcely answer her. And she was my chosen wife after all — 
the woman I fipumed seven years ago. 

Perceiving that she was really bent upon my seeng her father 
without delay, I consented, somewhat unwillingly, to start next 
morning, as I had arranged, resolving, at the same time, to 
make my absence as brief as possible. So I wished this dear 
soul gocd-bye and leffc her, full of anxiety about me. She ac- 
companied me to the street-door, and hung about me fondly, 
entreating that I would be careful. 

" You are not very strong yet awhile, Robin," she said, " and 
the mornings and evenings are so cold. Be sure yon keep the 
coach-window shut on your side, and do not walk too far." 

I kiseed her, and pledged myself to take especial charge of bo 
precious a being as Mr. Eobert Ainsleigh. 

*' Upon my honour, Madge," I said, half laughing at her care- 
fulness, *' I do not believe uiere is a man upon this earth worthy 
of a true woman's love. There is no creature but an infant 
pure enough to deserve so sublime an affection." On which she 
broke out into a tender panegyric of her humble servant, which 
would have made the vainest man blush for his unworthiness. 

I had not gone far before I discovered that I had left Jehan- 
geer*s famous dagger behind me. I now remembered that I had 
taken it from my pocket in the course of the evening, when 
showing Margery some papers, and had laid it upon a little tea- 
table in one of the windows. I would not, however, return for 
it, at the risk of disturbing the house, since I had only consented 
to carry the thing about me in deference to a whim of Margery's, 
and for my own part looked upon the weapon as an encumbrance, 
of which accident had happily rid me. 

" Poor Madge will be vexed when she finds it," I said to my- 
Belt " but she will know that I have my pistols." 

CHAPTER XL. 

nr THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

I STABTED for WaiboTOugh at daybreak next morning, inside the 
coach- a mode of travelling which I detested, and with the 
window up, iu compliance with my kind mistress's injunction. 
While the coach stood in the yard of the inn, I was somewhat 
puzzled by the appearance of a man whose countenance seemed 
strangely familiar to me, yet whose identity I could not discover 
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He was a short, stunted-looking roan, broad across the shonlderflb 
which were bent as if with habitual stooping, but somewhat 
shriyelled about the legs. He wore an iron-gray beard which 
concealed the lower part of his face, and, in conjunction with 
his hooked nose, gave him a somewhat Jewish aspect ; and he 
was muffled to the chin in a long overcoat and woollen necker- 
chief. He carried a wooden case, slung to his shoulder, and I 
set him down at once as a Jew pedlar, and was all the more 
mystified by that vivid sensation of having seen him before, as 
I had never had any dealings with that confraternity. This 
gentleman mounted the coacn and took his seat on the roof, 
while I was wondering about him. 

The day was cold and dull, and I had no especial reason to 
reeret my promise to ride inside. It was four m the afternoon 
when we reached WarLorough, after stopping to dine on the 
road. I looked at dinner for my Israelitisn pedlar, but he did 
not show himself in the room where we dined, and I had no 
further opportunity of making up my mind as to whether I had 
or had not seen him before. It was an insignificant question to 
occupy my attention, but in the enforced idleness of tne journey 
I had found myself dwelling upon it with ridiculous persistency, 
coming back after the most serious thoughts to the repeated in- 
quiry, " Where have I seen that fellow P 

Bemembering Margery's injunctions that I was not to fatigue 
myself, and bein^ anxious to make the shortest work of m^ 
business in Berkshire,! hired a vehicle at the ** George " to take 
me over to Hauteville without delay, and drove straight to the 
cottage, where I was lucky enough to find honest Jack and his 
wife at home. 

I had prepared myself carefully for this meeting, and had 
arranged my plan of action after considerable deliberation. 

I had thought at first of telling John Hawker the simple 
truth about his daughter's story, suppressing no painful passage 
in her life, and trusting in the might of a father's tenderness 
for a free pardon. But on thinking over the business, I re- 
membered what my foster-mother had said about her home at 
Hauteville, and how hard a thing it would seem to her to leave 
it. To reveal Everard Lestrange as the seducer of her child 
would be inevitably to banish her from that simple paradise. 
Again, the more I dwelt upon the story of that dear soul who 
was so soon to be my wife, the more morbidly did I shrink from 
telling it. The knowledge that these things had been was tor- 
ture to me : as the time drew near, it seemed to me that my lips 
must needs refuse to shape the words that would reveal them. 
And thus, after much painful consideration, I hit upon a story - 
which would account satisfactorily for Margery's flignt, and yet 
oontain in it very little that should not be true. 

Jack Hawker and his wife were seated ai sunoer when tiia 
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postcliaise wluch liad brought me from Warborongli drew tip at 
the cottage. I saw them through the nnshroaded ca»ement 
seated at a little table in the fiii-lit room. My foster-mother 
rose with a cry of surprise as I opened the door and walked 
straight into tne kitchen, or Kving-room, where my infancy had 
been spent. How familiar and how cheery the old open fireplace 
looked, with a patchwork-covered arm-chair on one side, and an 
old oaken settle upon which I had been wont to clamber, on the 
other ! There was no light except that of the fire, but the logs 
were blazing merrily, and I coula see every wrinkle in my foster- 
father's honest rugged countenance. 

He rose and staxed at me, puzzled for one moment only, 
/ecognizine me in the nert. 

" Wife, he cried, " *tis Robin — ^the child you suckled, that 
turned against us, and stole my darter ! Thou'rt a bold villain, 
Bobert Ainsleigh, to show thy face here." 

" Do you remember what 1 told you more than seven years 
agc^ Jack Hawker P *' I answered. ** I told you that I was 
innocent of wron^ to your daughter, and that the day would 
come that should lustiiy me. Do you think, if I were the villain 
Tou call me, that I should come here, having no motive to serve 
by coming? I have come to give you back your daughter." 

** What I " he cried, looking towards the door, and with an 
expression that was half terror, half eagerness, " have you 
brought her with you in that coach P 1*11 not see her, the 
shamefol hussey ! I'll not see her. Let her keep out of her 
father's way. She's wrung my heart sore enough these seven 
years. I won't be shamed b^ the sight of her." 

" Not so fast. Jack," I said ; " Margery is in London, where 
she is one of the greatest women of the day." 

"How is that?" cried he; "has some rich fool married her 
for the love of her pretty face P I've heard of such things, and 
that the way of shame has been the road to fortune for some 
women." * 

" No, Jack, she has made no rich marriage ; she is a widow, 
and lives by her own industry. When she ran away from here, 
it was to marry an adventurer — a man called Hay — who died 
the other day in India, years after he had deserted her — left her 
to starve." 

" A man called Hay ! " cried Mr. Hawker. " I know of no 
such fellow. There was never any man of that name within 
twenty mile of here." 

" I cannot explain that. I only know that your daughter was ' 
married to Mr. Philip Hay, and that she has the certificate of her 
marria^ ready to show you, if jou cannot believe my word." 

"Beheve thee, Robin I " he said, with a touch of his old tender* 
ness, " there was a time when I loved thee. But who was this 
Hay, and how came my girl to fall in love with himP " 
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** The man was an adventnrer, as I have told yon, and the 
story is a sad one. Let it rest, for the present at least. Your 
daughter was legally nnited to this Mr. Hay, and afterwards 
deserted in Lon£>n, where, being alone and penniless, she hap- 
pened to fiall in with a humble friend, who put her into the way of 
earning an honest living as an actress in a small country 
theatre." 

"An actress 1" cried Jack, amazed; "do yon mean a stage- 
player P What, John Hawker^s daughter strutting in a bootJi 
at iBartlemy fair." 

"Not at Bartlemy fair. Jack, but in the grandest theatre in 
London — G«rrick*s theatre — where she shmes like a queen. 
Your daughter is a genius, Jack. The noblest women in town 
would take her by the hand if she would let them. She is 
honoured and respected by every one who knows her." 

" A genius ! " cried Jack, with a bitter laugh. ** That's some- 
thing genteel, isn't it P But didn't you tell me she's a stage- 
player r — with a painted face, I'll warrant, like those trollops 
I've seen at Warborough fair." 

" She is one of the most beautiful as well as the most talented 
of women," I answered, " and I have come here to tell you that 
she has done me the honour to promise to become my wife." 

** What ! you are going to marry her P Is that the end of it P 
After this cock-and-a-buU story about some Mr. Hay. Come, 
Bobin, wouldn't it be honester to tell thy poor old foster-father 
the plain truth P Thou didst steal the girl awav, and after all 
these years thou art sorry, and ashamed of thy folly, and wouldst 
fain make an honest woman of her. Speak the truth. Bob ; 'tis 
tLe straightest, easiest way." 

" I told you the truth. Jack, that evening at the great house, 
when you refused to shake hands with me. I had neither act 
nor part in Margerv's running away. Kor have I had any 
part in her history nom that hour natil the last two or three 
months. I have been in India seven years, and have come back 
on officer in the Company's service, with a humble fortune of 
my own winning, which your daughter has generously consented 
to share with me." 

Jack Hawker nibbed his shaggy head with an air of sore 
bewilderment. 

" Plague take me. if I can make it out," he said; " 'tis the 
queerest story — and yet. Bob, I'm minded to think thon'rt an 
honest man — and I should like to see the lass thy wife. But a 
atage-player, with raddled cheeks — tiiat's a hard pill to stomach, 
Robin ; " and the gamekeeper made a wry face, as if the very 
thoaght of Margery's profession was nauseous. 

** Oome to London and see her Jack," I said, " and youll bow 
down and worship your own daughter." And then after a little 
more talk, and as much explanation as I could venture to give* 
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there came perfect reconciliation. Jack wrung my hands, pra 
testing he had always loved me like a son. 

" Ay, Boh, that night I refused thy hand, it went through 
my heait like a knife," he said, smiling at me, with tears in mt 
honest eyes. " What a fine fellow thee art grown, to be sure—' 
as brown as a berry ! And thee hast been in India — allamong the 
macksP^ 

My loster-mother was delighted. She had stood by crying in 
her apron while matters seemed doubtful, but fell upon her hus- 
band's neck and kissed him when he melted. 

"He speaks the truth. Jack,*' she said. "Our girl is as 
beautiful as an angel, and her heart is as true to us as when she 
was a babe in her cradle.** 

" What I " roared the injured husband, " hast thee seen her P " 

" Yes, Jack, we've managed to meet unbeknown to thee, now 
and asain, on market-days. 

Jack was silent for a few moments, looking down thoughtfully. 

** Well," he growled at last, ** I'd rather hear you've both 
deceived me tnan that she should go on for years and never 
take the trouble to come anigh us." 

They insisted upor. my sitting down to supper with them, and 
I was in no humour to refuse, and made believe to eat some 
cold bacon-dumpling, and drink Mr. Hawker's small beer, with 
as much relish as in the days when this was my home, and to 
sup with mammy and daddy at nightfall the highest earthly 
distinction I kntw. Jack and his wife asked me innumerable 
questions about myself, and about my own adventures, in relating 
which I took care to avoid all mention of Sir Everard Lestrance. 
I suffered Jack Hawker even to sup^se that I had gone to India 
of my own free will, from a pure spirit of adventure. 

" Thou'lt send away the post-shay, Eobin, and lie here for to- 
night, at least," said my foster-mother, awakened to the con- 
sciousness of my chariot oy an impatient snort from one of the 
horses. 

They both pressed me to occupy their second chamber, ar i 
having no reason for refusing the friendly 6ffer, I consented, a/id 
Hrent out to dismiss the chaise, while my foster-mother went 
v^stairs to li&^ht a fire and air the little room, which was not oftcji 
tenanted. 

I |)aid the postilion, and told him to fetch me in his chaise next 
day in time for the afternoon coach to London. 

" There's no coach leaves Warborough in the afternoon," he 
said ; " but there's one at seven in the evening. If I come for 
you at five, that'll be time enough and to spare." 

He promised to be punctual and then drove away. I turned to 
go back to the cottage, and as I did so causht sight of a figure 
lurking behind the elder bushes t^at made a &J1 hedge on one side 
if the little garden. There was something furtive in the mannei 
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of this figure that ronsed my siispicions. My IndidJi <aperiencoi 
had made me quick to suspect a spy in any tmanthorizea loiterer. 

" Hullo ! •* I shouted, " what do you want there P " 

Instead of answering, the man darted round the angle of 
the hedge and yanished. I followed, but the wood was thick 
behind Jack Hawker's garden, and the night dark. The man 
was out of sight. 

I stopped at the edge of the wood and listened, but could 
not hear so much as the crackle of a withered leaf. 

** If the scoundrel is a spy, he is used to his work, and does 
it quietly," I said to myself; and for the first time I thought 
of Margery's womanly terrors with something like consideration. 
Could it be worth Everard Lestrange's while to set a watch on my 
actions? Surely not; unless he had some special reason for 
dreading my presence at Hauteville. 

Yet it seemed more likely that the figure hiding behind the 
elder-hedge, so easily scared away at the sound of my yoice, wag 
some hungry wretch bent on knocking oyer half a dozen rabbits, 
with which yermin the underwood was oyerrun. 

When I went back to mjr seat beside the hearth, I told Ja 
Hawker that I had just giyen chase to a fellow who looked like 
a poacner. 

" Ay," he said, " there's plenty of 'em about o' dark nights, 
such as this ; I was out and about with my gun for an hour afore 
supper, and I shall go out again afore I go to bed ; but they're 
cunning rascals, and it ain't easy to catch "em." 

I heard a stealthy kind of knock somewhere in the back 
premises at this moment, and then my foster-mother's voice speak- 
mg to some one, who answered her in so low a key that I could 
catch nothing that was said, except by Mrs. Hawker. She came 
in presently. 

" 'Twas an impudent pedlar fellow," she said, "that wanted 
me to buy a gown, or a pair of earrings, and then asked if I 
hadn't a gentleman sleepmg here to-night, and how long he was 
going to stop P " ^ 

" A pedlar !" I cried, remembering the man on the coach whose 
countenance had set my wits to work. " What was he Hke P" 

" I scarce saw his face, Robin, for I wouldn't let him set his 
loot inside the door, and it's dark yonder by the dairy. I could 
just see that he was short and thick-set and had a long beard, 
that was all." 

" The yery man," said I ; and then seeing that my foster- 
mother was alarmed by my eagerness, I went on : "a man who 
travelled by the coach that brought me from London, mother, 
that's all. Did you tell him how long I was going to stay P " 

" He took me so aback, Robin, that I answered him withoat 
thinkfti^. I said you were to sleep here to-night, and I hoped 
>uany mghts, * fv>r he's my dear foster-son,' said I, * and I'm as 
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proud of him as if lie was my very own.' "Was there any harm 
in speaking so free ?" 

"No harm, mother. The man's face set me thinking, that 
was all." 

Now that we are all calm, sitting ronnd the fire talking com* 
fortably. Jack Hawker drinking somewhat deepjly of that small 
beer, which did not seem to me provocative of thirst, I asked after 
my old friend Anthony, and told them that I meant to pay hinj 
a visit early next morning. 

" Alas ! Itobin," my foster-mother said, compassionately, " ' 
thou wouldst see him again alive, thou hast about come in timt, 
for I hear the old man is very near his end. Betty was here two 
days ago, and told me that the poor soul has grown quite child- 
ish and keeps his bed, and that Mrs. Grimshaw thinks to be a 
widow between this and Christmas. 'Twill be a happy release, 
they all say ; and that's a saying I never like to hear, for it 
sounds as if a sick man's kinsfolk had grown tired of him, and 
wanted him out of the world." 

Soon after this we separated, and I was ushered into Mrs. 
Hawker's guest-chamber, a small room with a sloping roof and 
a casement window — a room which Margery had once occupied, 
and on the waU whereof her sampler still hung, framed and glazed, 
as a pendant to a print of the Duke of Marlborough. The little 
dimity-curtained bed was sweet and pure as a bower of white 
roses ; the patched quilt a marvel of industry, produced by the 
patient fingers of my foster-mother. 

I slept soundly for the first part of the night, worn out by the 
fatigue of the previous day ; but towards daybreak grew rest- 
less, and fell a-tninking. Nor were my reflections of an agreeable 
nature. I was tormented by a feverish eagerness to be astir, 
although it was not yet light, apprehencfing that Anthony 
Grimshaw would die before I could reach Hauteville ; and 1 was 
aow possessed with an unreasonable idea that it was vital for 
me to see him before he died. 

"There is some mystery," I said to myself, — " some secretin 
which I am concerned. 1 discovered that in Mrs. Grim^shaw'.^ 
face when I was last at Hauteville. There was something morv 
ihffm. simple hatred in her expression. How closely she watched 
Antthony that day ! Did she fear that in some interval of sanity 
he might tell me the secret of the burglary on the night after 
Lac^ IJarbara's death P " 

My opinion of this business had undergone no modification. 
I still cherished the conviction that this night attack had been 
planned by Everard Lestrange, and that its object had been the 
destruction of his step-mother's will. She was well known to have 
kept her private papers in the Japan cabinet, and to search that 
cabinet had been evidently the chief business of the wretches 
who broke into her apartments. 
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I was dressed and below stairs wliile mj fosier-motlier, wbo 
rose at oock-crow, was still busied with her bonsebold daties. 

** Wb J, Bobin, are these London hours P *' she cried, amazed 
\i seeing me descend the narrow stair ; ** I thought yon fine 
/oiks never left yonr beds till noon." 

** I am always an early riser, mother, and this morning I was 
too nneasyw o sleep long. After what you told me last night, I 
am venr anxious to see Mr. Grimshaw. First and foremost, be- 
cause I loyed the man, and would not have him leave this world 
without a parting hand-clasp ; and secondly, because I believe 
he holds a secret that concerns me, and which^ would the li^ht of 
reason but flicker for a moment across his distraught bram, he 
might reveaL" 

'* Nay, Eobin, I fear 'tis hopeless to think he will know thy 
face," she answered sadly. "He has not called his wife by 
'^er right name for the last six months, I hear." 

She hastened to prepare my breakfast, and was sorely dis- 
tressed at finding me unable to eat a hearty meaL It was 
but seven o'clock when I left the cottage to walk to BEauteville, 
and the autumnal day had all the freshness of early morning 
— a perfume and a purity that seemed very sweet to me after 
my long imprisonment in a sick-room, or such airings as a 
man may get in the suburbs of a great city. The house was 
quiet and solemn as of old — long lines of close-shuttered windows 
• — a garden neatlv kept, but desolate from very emptiness. 

On my way I had meditated the probabilities against my 
obtaining access to my poor old friend, and I decided that 
the chance of my admittance was but a slight one. I had got 
in easily enough upon the last occasion, but then Mrs. Grim- 
shaw had no doubt supposed me safe bes^A>wed it a foreign land 
— ^perhaps dead — and nad been taken off her guard by my un- 
expected appearance. 

I could hardly hope to surprise her this time. She had in 
all likelihood given her handmaiden a standing order that I 
should be refused admittance, let me come when I might. 

My forebodings were not realized. Fortune favoured me, or 
I should say rather, that in a life which had heretofore seemed 
confused as a tangled skein, the finger of Providence now re- 
vealed itself, straightening and unravelling the threads. I 
began at this time to feel the influence of a stronger Hand than 
my own leaning and directing me to a pre-ordained end. 

I rang the bell at the little side door, in which I had mads 
iny entrance and exit so many times iii* the days of my boy- 
hood — rang it softly, lest I should disturb a scarce awakened 
household. It was answered quickly, and, to my great satis- 
iaction, by no less a person than that very Mrs. 5etby, who 
had so scrubbed and betowelled my youthful countenance. She 
started at seeinp me. 
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' Lawks a merc^ , if it isn't Master Eobert !" sHe cried. 

** Yes, Bettj^, 'ns L I have come to take leave of my old 
friend Mr. Gnmsliaw, before I go away from England, and I 
hear from Mrs. Hawker tliat I nave not come too soon. He is 
very ill, she tells me." 

"At death's door, poor sonll" answered Betty, compas 
sionately; "never did a poor weak creature linger as he has 
lingered. Did my missus write to bid you come P " 

" Mrs. Grimshaw P No; I think she is the last person likely 
k> invite me here." 

"What! don't you know, thenP" said Betty, stai-iiig. 

"Don't IknowwhatP" 

" That the old gentleman has been askinj; for you, and talk- 
ing of you in his queer rambling way, on and on, ever since 
he took to his bed this last time. Sure to goodness she'd write 
and tell you, if she knew where to write." 

" I doubt if she knew my address, Betty, and she might 
make that an excuse for not writing. Most assuredly she has 
not written." 

"Ah I" cried the woman, sighing significantlv, "she was 
always a hard foe to you, and to your father before you, and 
I fancy 'twill go hard with her some day, in spite of aU her 
standing up to pray an hour at a stretch at the chapel in 
Brewer's Yard." 

"Is she with her husband this morning P" 

" No ; she's lying down for a few hours' sleep in the room 
next his. She's b^n a good wife to him, there s no denying, 
and has watched day and night till she's pretty near worn 
out. But it would be better for the poor old man if she put 
on a pleasanter face while she's about him. Would you Kke 
to go to him at once. Master Robert P She'll scold me, I 
dare say, for taking you to him without her leave, but I'd risk 
a sooldmg to make the poor soul happy. He has so fumed 
and frett^ about you of late." 

" Heaven knows that I loved him," I said, " iot he was one 
of the best friends I ever had." 

She led me alonff a dimly-lighted passage,- for throughout 
this vast mansion flie daylight was admitted sparingly, up a 
secondary staircase, to that range of rooms on the second flbor 
which were appropriated to servants, and, on occasion, to 
visitors of somewhat inferior degree — comfortable chaniben 
enoi^h, but less lofty and spacious than those below, and 
furnished with decency rather than splendour, except in some 
instances where the furniture which had once adorned a 
4tate apartment was relegated in its decay to these upper 
remons. 

^etty ushered me into a square room with two windows — a 
room made gloomy by these relics of former sDlendour — a tail 
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Elizabethan bedstead of carved walnut- wood, wbich with age had 
grown black as ebony — ^tattered crimson silk hangings — and 
chairs and tables of the same period ; a (jueer old Flemish com- 
mode between two of the windows, provided with innumerable 
drawers, of all shapes and sizes, elaborately ornamented with 
carved figures, which might be mythological or angelical, an<2 
surmounted bv a small square mirror, framed in lacquered metal. 
There was a dark thick carpet in the centre of the room, a fire 
burning in the wide grate, and a damask-covered sofa of more 
modem manufacture than the rest of the furniture, drawn close 
*iO the hearth. Beside this sofa I saw a small table with a pile 
of pamphlets in gray paper, and a large silver watch lying by 
chem. Close to the bed there was another table, crowded with 
medicine bottles. 

The old man was asleep when we entered, but Betty whispered 
xne that he rarely slept more than half an hour at a time. " Ana 
^8 then but dozmg, she added ; " he is as restless as a teething 
child.*' I stood by the bed-side and looked down at him. Wan 
and wasted as he had been when I had last seen him, he was much 
changed for the worse. The face was now but a parchment mask, 
with sharp pinched features — the hand lying on the counterpane 
was attenuated to transparency. 

The sleeper stirred and murmured in his sleep as I watched 
him, as if dimly conscious of my presence. Seeing this, and fear- 
ful of curtailing his brief slumlfer, I moved away from the bed 
softly, and seated myself on the sofa by the fire. The windows 
were dose shut, the fire large, and the atmosphere of the 
room somewhat oppressive. Betty retired and left me alone 
with the sick man. 

I had not long to wait for his waking. He began presently to 
move uneasily, with a faint, half-stifled groan at every movement, 
tossed the bed-clothes impatiently frx)m his shoulders, and finally 
opened his eyes and gazed at me. 

" Roderick I" he quavered, with tremulous accents, " Boderiok, 
is it you P" 

I went to the bedside, and seated myself close to him. 

" Nay, dear sir," I said, bending over him and i)uttinff my arm 
behind lus oillow to support the weary head ; " *tis not Roderick, 
bat your affectionate pupil, his son. Dear old friend, I am sure 
thou wilt remember me ; and I hear that you have been asking 
for me of li^." 

" Bobert,* he gasped, "Bobert I Tes, yes, thy father died. 
|Ti8 thee I have been thinking o£ And they told me you were 
in India. But you have come nome — ^thank God for that I — ^you 
have come in time." 

His air to-day seenied reason itself, yet he had clearly no 
memory of my former visit. 

" Ca«i6 home in tim^" he repeated to himself—" home in tima 
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Bat he*ll pasB away like the rest — shadows, only shadowa. 
Haven't I seen her a thonsand times ? Barbai*a !" 

No language can describe the tenderness with which he spoke 
tlk\t name, and that one utterance gave rise to a conjecture that 
I fancy was scarce groundless — the suspicion that in tne days long 
gone, this quiet scholar might have felt something more than a 
mere servitor's fidelity for his master's daughter. 

"I have come here to remain with you as long as you please, 
sir," I said ; " I will not quit your bedside." 

He looked at me with so intense an eagerness, so keen a scrutiny 
that I fancied Tie was on the point of making some momentous 
communication, but in the next minute he broke into a senile 
laugh, and began to babble in a rambling way about our old 
studies — asking me if I remembered a doubtful passage in ^schy- 
Ins which I had once had the temerity to dispute with him. 

In this way he went on for npwards of an hour — betimes 
silent, anon loquacious, but always rambling — and I be^n to 
have Kttle hope of ever extorting from him any secret which he 
might possess concerning my interests, or the mystery of the 
burglarious attack upon Hauteville. 

He was still lying with his head sustained by my arm, in which 
attitude he seemed to find some comfort, and had sunk into a 
slumber that was more tranquil than what I had seen of the last, 
when his wife entered bv a door communicating with the next 
room. She started at siglit of me, and her pale face grew a shade 
paler, but she did not appear to lose her self-possession, and 
saluted me with her usual rej)ellant air. 

" Your servant, Mr. Ainsleigh," she said. '* I did not suppose 
that we should be honoured by another visit from you at 
Hauteville. I fancied you had returned to the Indies, where 
I should conceive you would find yourself more in yonr element 
among a parcel of lawless marauders, than among decent folks 
here in England." 

•*I thank you, madam, for the compliment. The men whom 
you are pleased to style lawless marauders have obtained for 
Britain tiie richest conquest she ever yet achieved ; and happy 
will onr country be can she but retain so magnificent a prize. ' 

** And may I inquire, sir, what motive has brought you here 
to-day?" 

" I have come to see my old friend, your husband, who, I 
hear, has been asking for me." 

" Wlio told you that," she demanded sharply. 

" The servant who admitted me." 

" She was mighty officious to babble of my affairs to the 
first comer. As to my husband's mumbling your name some- 
times in his ramblings, Mr. Ainsleigh, I do not consider that a 
matter of any moment. His poor wandering brain has been 
busy with all the events of his Dast life, and could hardly miss 
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ihe memory of a pnpil who, no doubt, gave mm plenty of 
trouble in fds time.'* 

" By my dulness I may possibly haye done b; madamy Lut 
by no nndutiful act, as you know." 

" Oh, sir, I think you are aware that you were neyer any 
CBpecial favourite of mine. I detest a paragon." 

" Ay, madam, your fancies lean rather the other way — ^to 
the prodigal son. My father was a favourite of yours until 
he offended you." 

Martha Grimshaw's face flamed scarlet in a'fnoment, and 
thengrew almost livid with stifled fury. 

" "lour father was a villain, sir ! and I doubt not you are as 
like him in mind as you are in person. And now, sir, since 
you have gratified your affection, or jour curiosity, by the 
contemplation of this poor object, my sick husband, you will, 
I hope, favour me by taking your leave." 

" 1 have no intention of departing just yet, Mrs. Grimshaw." 
I answered coolly. " Your husband seems pleased with my 
presence, and it would need even more discouragement than 
you can offer to drive me from him." 

" My husband ! " she cried scornfully, " do you suppose he 
knows one person from another ? " 

" He has recognized me, Mrs. Grimshaw, and has talked for 
some time of the days of my tutelage." 

She stared at me with an angry yet baffled look, and for 
some moments seemed at a loss. 

" I wonder, Mr. Ainsleigh," she said at last, "you can be bo 
mean-spirited as to remain in a house where you know you are 
not welcome. Do you think Sir Everard Lestrange would 
permit you to cross his threshold were he at hand to prevent it P" 

" I much doubt his power to hinder me, madam, were be 
here to make the attempt. And his ownersliip of this house is 
a fact of which I am also doubtful." 

She looked at me this time with a gaze more malignant than 
any she had yet cast upon me, but fear was mingled with that 
malignity, and I felt more than ever assured that she had 
some reason for dreading my presence in this place, and more 
than ever resolved to remain. 

Unfriendly as our colloquy had been, we had spoken in tones 
Bomeasured that the sleeper had not been disturbed by our 
voices. He slumbered on neavily, and with laboured breauiing, 
still resting on my arm. Mrs. Grimshaw contemplated us 
both for some moments in silence, and then withdrew to her 
sofa, where she soon appeared to become absorbed in the 
t>erusal of one of those gray-paper covered pamphlets which, 
i doubted not, contained tiie pious lucubrations of some favourite 
teacher. 

From this t?me her manner to me underwent a complete 
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change. She now became ceremoniously polite, offered me 
refreshment, and begged me to remain as long as I was inclined 

"I brpe I have profited better by the monitions of mj 
minister than to cherish animosity," she began, looking up from 
her book by-and-by, when her hnsband had been awake som^ 
time, and rambling on childishly, with his hand in mine, 
** even against one who has ever treated me with contumely. 
1 was angry with my servant for admitting you to this room, 
jiecause I do not like that sad spectacle of human weakness 
to be exhibited to any eyes but my own and the doctor's. Yet, 
since you are here in spite of me, Mr. Ainsleigh, I have no 
desire to be otherwise than civil." 

" Your civility comes rather late, madam," said I, " but it ia 
not the less welcome on that account." 

The doctor came in presently-— a mere village practitioner, 
who had attended me years ago in childish fevers and surfeits. 
He did not recognize me at once, but went straight to his patient, 
and began the usual formula. He made minute inquines as to 
the due administration of various draughts, boluses, blisters, 
and other medicaments which he had supplied, and which seem- 
ed so numerous that I could but wonder tne victim had survived 
the torments of such a system. 

"Upon my word, Mrs. Grimshaw," he exclaimed at last, "I 
think our patient has rallied a little ; the eye is a trifle brighter 
— the pulse a thought stronger. Not that 1 would hold out any 
hope of permanent improvement. No, madam, at your husband's 
age, and with his infirmities, to speak '^f hope would be but to 
delude." 

" He has a hope superior to any that you can give him, I trust, 
Mr. Hender," Mrs. Grimshaw answered severely, — "the hope 
that his sins, which are as scarlet " 

"Undoubtedly, my dear madam," exclaimed Mr. Hender, 
cutting short any intended disquisition by the readiness of his 
acquiescence — "unquestionably, madam; but as I remarked 
before, our patient is somewhat brighter this morning. That 
decoction ot camomile with conserve of roses had no doubt a 
soothing and invigorating effect; and the electuary I think hav 
been beneficial." 

The doctor lingered a little, glancing at me suspiciously. 

" And— ahem — is this gentleman a member of our learned 
profession, madam P " he inquired. 

"No, Mr. Hender, I have not that honour — ^but I have had 
the gratification of being your patient; and I think I can recall the 
very flavour of that camomile and conserve of roses you speak ofl" 

" What 1 sir, have I ever prescribed for jouP " 

" More than once, sir. x ou steered me safely through the 
dangers of a scarlet fever, about fifteen years ago. My name is 
Aiusleiijh.'* 
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"What! Master Robert — ^the little lad that noble creatnre 
Lady Barbara Lestrange adopted? You astonnd me. Why» 
then, I doubt not 'tis your coming has revived onr old friend — 
for he has done nothing but rave abont yon.*' 

Mrs. Grimshaw bit her lip impatiently, but wag silent. I follow- 
ed the doctor into the comdor, and asked him to tell me frankly 
whether his patient was likely to last much longer, and whether 
any relief or comfort could be afforded him by the advice of a 
London physician. 

'* I do not for an instant question your ability, Mr. Heiider," 
3 said ; ** and I know that you have had ample experience among 
your rustic patients. But there is sometimes a land of satisfac- 
tion in having recourse to the highest advice." 

Mr. Hender shrugged his shoiilder. 

"Assemble the whole College of Physicians, my dear sir, ana 
they can do no more for this poor old ruin than I have done. 
He received his death-blow from the ruffians who broke into this 
house years a^o. He has lingered years instead of months, and 
it is to my mmd a miracle that he has lasted so long. As to the 
end, su*, I cannot tell yon to an hour when that mp.y be, but the 
thread of life is worn very thin. It must speedily snap." 

I thanked him for his candour, and went back to the bedside, 
determined to stop till the end, let it come when it might. 

Throughout the dull autumn day Mrs. Grimshaw and I kept 
watch in the sick-chamber — she on her sofa by the fire, sitting 
bolt upright, sometimes reading, sometimes working, with a 
needle that moved wiUi a monotonous click, and kept as good 
time as the ticking of the eight-day clock in the corridor outside. 
So idle were my thoughts sometimes during the slow silent hours, 
that I must needs take notice of the fact that Mrs. Grimshaw'g 
thread never by any chance became entangled, but moved with 
the smoothness and precision of clockwork. How different a 
picture was this stern automatonical figure from Margery at 
work, as I had often seen her of late, the bright face bent over 
the embroidery frame, a heap of rainbow-hu^ silks scattered 
abont, and the colour she wanted always missing ; and then what 
pretty impatience and fuming and exclaiming, and what impossi 
Die knots to be disentangled with my aid I And frx)m this agree 
able vision my vagabond fancy flew to another — on which, ^as ' 
it dwelt much longer — the fan: pale foce of Dorothea Hemsley, 
as I had seen it so often in that house, looking up at me evei 
and anon as I read aloud to the two ladies in my benefac* 
tress's morning room. Ah ! sweet face, should I ever see thee 
again P Had I not not forfeited even the right to remember, as 
well as the right to hope P 

^ The old man was very quiet, talked rarely, and took his medi- 
cines and nourishment with a mechanical patience that seemed 
the result of long habit. He gave a weary sigh now and then 
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fts of one who wondered why he must be troubled so often, to so 
little purpose, but submitted always. That my prfisence was 
agreeable, and in some manner comforting to him, I had ample 
evidence. After every brief slumber — and he spent the whole 
day in alternate snatches of waking and sleeping — ^he appeared 
to have forgotten the fact of my presence, and recognized me 
always with tbe same expression of pleased surprise. 

** Eobert Ainsleigh," he would say, smiling at me — " my pupil 
Robert ! They told me he was dead — nay, that was Roderick— 
'twas Roderick that died ! Robert, my old pupil ! " 

Then, after a long pause, and a little unintelligible murmnr* 
ing, he would fancy we were at our studies, and exclaim, — 

** Come, let us liegin, Robert ; open your Yirgil, boy. The 
second book," and would anon proceed to quote the -^neid, in 
his poor feeble tones, but with infinite gusto. 

At another time he would begin the conjugation of a Greek 
or Latin verb, and wander for half an hour at a stretch in a 
maze of tenses. 

"That I should live to forget the pluperfect of," he would 
exclaim, hopelessly. 

So the day crept on, and waned, without his having been 
visited by one gUmmer of reason, save that which had inspired 
me with nope at my first coming. He lay with his hand in 
mine, and smiled at me afiectionately, but all his talk was in 
shreds and patches, and of the daily studies of my boyhood. 
He never referred to my departure from Hauteville, or to any 
event that had happened since I left. Every time that he 
awoke and recognized me, he urged me to remain with him, 
in a piteous manner, that went to my heart. 

** You'll not melt away as all the rest do," he cried. " I've 
Been all that I love best in this room ; but when I speak to them 
they vanish, and leave me alone with her." 

He pointed at his wife as he spoke, and then bringing his 
faoe nearer mine, whispered, — 

•• Who is she P I don't know her. Why does she sit there 
always, stitching my shroud? It's nearly finished, isn't itP 
Heaven knows, I'm ready for it, Robert." 

In spite of his rambling talk, there was at times such a 
reasonable air about him, that I felt much inclined to test him 
by direct interrogation upon the subject of the burglary. I 
could not attempt this, however, while Mrs. Grimshaw remained 
in the room, and I cherished the hope that she would, sooner or 
later, be compelled to leave us together. 

This devoutly-wished consummation did not occur. The lady 
held her ground with a calm persistency which showed me she 
had no intention to give me the opportunity I desired. She 
was monstrously civu, ordered a dinner to be served for me in 
her sitting-room on the ground-floor, whither I was conducted 
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by Mrs. Betty, who waited upon me daring the meal, and waa 
infinitely loquacions, bnt had evidently nothing of importance 
to communicate. Had she been acquainted with any of the 
secrets of that house, her mistress would doubtless have been 
too wise to trust us together. 

" You will return to your friends the Hawkers at nightfat 
I suppose, sir ? " Mrs. Grimshaw said to me when it was growing 
dusk. 

"Nay, madam," I replied, "if you have no objection, I should 
much prefer to remain nere all night, and share your watch ; 
or, if you please, relieve you from the necessity of watching. 
From what Mr. Hender has said, I can but infer that your poor 
husband is very near his end, and, if possible, I would be with 
him at the last. 

" You are vastly aflfectionate, sir," she exclaimed, controlling 
her temper with an evident efibrt, " and since you came uninvited, 
I suppose you must stay uninvited. Sure 'tis all of a piece." 

After tms speech she remained for some time absorbed in 
thought, and then became even more civil than she had been be- 
fore, mviting me to take a dish of tea with her. 

I watched all that night, and Martha Grimshaw with me. 
In those long dead hours of the night the patient slept much 
less than in the day, and was infinitely more restless. It was 
weary work to nurse and soi^he him — weary to see his weari- 
ness ; but for me it was a labour of love, and so that night 
passed, and another gray autumnal morning glimmered with a 
chilly light between the drawn curtains of the sick-chamber. 
I had some idea of going back to Jack Hawker's cottage for a 
few hours in the course of the day, but, on reflection, resolved 
to hold my ground where I was. How could I be sure of re- 
ddmittance should I be so imprudent as to trust myself outside 
Jhe doors of Hauteville ? I wrote to Margery, therefore, telling 
her that my return was uncertain, and explaining the cause of 
May detention, and entrusted my letter to Mrs. Betty for con- 
veyance to the Warborough pjost-office. Mr. Hender came at 
Boon, and pronounced his patient considerably enfeebled by a 
restless night. 

** The poor soul cannot last much longer, Mrs. Grimshaw,*^ 
he said ; " and I am sure, madam, as the end approaches, you 
must derive a profound satisfaction from the consciousness uiat 
you have performed your duty in so admirable a manner." 

Mrs. Gnmshaw bowed, and acknowledged the doctor's com- 
pliment with a frosty smile. 

•* You are very good to say as much, sir ; I have endeavoured 
to fulfil my obligations in a Christian spirit." 

" And have succeeded, madam — ^have succeeded to a degree 
hat sheds lustre upon your sex." 

For three days and three nights we watched, and in all that 
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time Mrs. Grimsliaw never left me alone with lier patient; for 
when she did retire to snatch an hoar's rest, which was a rare 
occnrrence, she left a strange maid-servant on guard with me, 
and I had thus no opjjortnnity of attempting to elicit some ray 
•f memory from the sick man's mind. 

For three days and three nights I sat heside my old friend's 
bed, and smoothed his pillow, and helped to administer his 
medicines ; and still there was no change, or a change so subtle 
that I could not trace i;bs progress. The hours were very long 
in the monotonous silence of that gloomy chamber, and it was 
only with difficulty that I could realize the fact that I had spent 
the smaller half of a week only at Hauteville. I began to think 
that the period of my watch might stretch out indefinitely, and 
that it might be months before I should be free to quit that 
strange seclusion. To my surprise, Mrs. Grimshaw becama 
hourly more civil. She was even so far mollified as to converse 
with me over our dish of tea ; and was good enough to inform 
me that her husband had made his will a year \ ^ore the bur- 
glaiT) and bequeathed to her the entire sum of his a(v imulations. 

"He has been a miser all his life," she said. " He has received 
good wages and spent nothing. His wages ceased, of course, 
after the burglary, from which time he has been only a pensioner 
on Sir Everard's bounty. But that worthy gentleman has been 
BO good as to allow him a pension of fifty pounds a year, besides 
the privilege of a comfortable home in this place." 

" I should har^y have given Sir Everard Lestrange credit 
for so much generosity," I remarked. 

"Nay, sir, we know that you were never a lover of the 
gentleman." 

" Has the estate been without a steward since your poor hxr^ 
band's affliction P " I inquired. 

" There has been no nouse steward, but accounts are paid 
and rents collected by Mr. Nixon, the lawyer, of Warborough. 

CHAPTER XLii. 

AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 

It was on the fourth evening of my residence at Hauteville, 
and I sat musing before the fire, gazing into the cavernous 
depths of burning coal as if I would fain have read my destiny 
there. *Twas nightfall, and the rooks, whose harsh voices I 
knew so well in my boyhood, were clamouring hoarsely as they 
fiew home to their ragged nests in the tall elms across the ha-ha. 
Mrs. Grimshaw had gone to lie down for an hour in the adjoin- 
ing chamber, leaving the door between the two rooms ajar, so 
that I knew not whether she might be sleeping, or lyin^ awake 
to listen to anything that might be said or done m &e sick- 
voom. The day had been dull, but the sun had set redly, and a 
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blood-red streak lingered on the horizon when I last looked wist* 
fally out at the evening sky. The windows had blackened since 
then vdth the deepening night, and there was now no light in 
the room but the red glow of the fire. The tall bedstead, with 
its wine-dark hangings, the quaintly carved commode between 
the windows, and all the ponderous antique furniture of the 
room had a somewhat weird look in this lignt, and I could but 
think of those German legends I had read of a penniless 
wanderer who, for hope of reward, volunteers to pass the night 
in the chief bed-chamber of a haunted castle. Here, alas ! there 
was something more real than ghost or goblin — ^there was the 
nwifb approaching shadow of death. 

I was not alone with the sick man. Hester Grubb, the maid- 
servant was seated at a respectful distance, with her arms folded 
primly, and her gooseberry-coloured eyes fixed upon me.^ She 
was a damsel of the sanctimonious school, a devout disciple of 
the saint in Brewer's Yard, and seemed to be more favoured by 
her mistress than my old acquaintance Mrs. Betty. I had not 
the slightest doubt she was set as a watch over me ; and this 
extreme carefulness on the part of Mrs. Grimshaw went far to 
confirm me in the conviction that the dying man was the re- 
pository of some secret which it behoved me to discover. 

** Alas ! how speedily will those lips be sealed," I thought, as 
I glanced towards the wan face lying on the pillow, with closed 
eyelids ; ** how soon will that feeble voice be dumb, and then 
whatever wrong he might help to set right will remain immu- 
table." 

I was sorely tired this evening, as I sat gazing into the fire. 
My protracted watch had well-nigh worn out spirit and body 
together. The hope which, as weU as my affection for thispoof 
old man, had brought me to Hauteville wa5 fast expiring. Even 
my own future, which had seemed fair enough to me in London 
by the light of Margery's smile, wore now a dark and doubtful 
aspect ; nor did I struggle against the despondent fit that 
oppressed me. On the contrary, I abandoned myself to 
these gloomy fancies, and sat brooding upon my perplexities 
until sleep came to my relief. My eyes closed in aespite of my 
endeavours to keep them open, and I passed at once into that 
mystic world which we enter so swiftly, and which is yet so re- 
mote from the scene of our waking life. How or why I should 
have dreamt as I did dream that evening I know not—whether 
by some occult magnetic influence, which only the student ox 
khe dark science ^lieves in, or by the mere accident of a 
dreamer's fancy. I have tried oftim to explain this thing to 
myself, but have failed entirely, and can only place the fact on 
record as a curious episode in my life. 1 only know iiiat, 
although all my thoughts were concentrated upon Hauteville 
ind its inmatesj I had no sooner closed mj eyes than I was in 
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tiidia, at Plassey, fighting over again that skirmish with the 
Frenchmen guarding the tank. The vision was singularly 
vivid. I felt the ouming sun beating down upon my un- 
covered head — heard the clash and clamour of war — saw the 
intense blue sky, the flashing river, the pomp and splendour 
of the Moorish host, and, above all, a face glaring down upoi 
me that was like my own — the face of the man with whom 
I was grappling, hand to hand, on the steep slippery bank. 

We had closed in what seemed a death-struggle, and I had 
my sword at his breast, when an awfal voice, issuing from I 
know not whence, cried out, " Stay, wretch ! would you murder 
four father P" 

I woke with a start at that terrible address ; or, it may be, 
Awakened by the sound of a knocking at the door of the sick- 
chamber. I started to my feet, full of a strange fear, went 
hurriedly to the door, opened it and found myself face to face 
with my father. 

It was the very countenance I had seen in my dream, but 
not as in that vision, convulsed with anger. It looked at me with 
a grave and quiet smile. 

" Why, Robert, you gaze as if at sight of a ghost. Is it so 
pfrange a thing for adventurers who met yesterday in Hindo- 
stan to meet to-day in England ? 1 told you when we parted, 
that the wind which tosses such a waif as I hither and thither, 
just as it scatters the leaves of the forest, might blow me your 
way sooner or later. Come, child, are you going to swoon, 
that you turn so white ?'* 

" !Nay, sir, 'twere a womanish thing to swoon, but the sur- 
prise — ^the pleasure 1 '* 

" Is it verily a pleasure, Robert, to see thine outcast father ?" 

** Indeed, sir, I can imagine few higher pleasures." 

We were standing in the corridor outside Mr. Grimshaw's 
bedchamber, honest Betty a few paces off, candle in hand, 
■taring at UB. 

" Lord knows what my mistress will do to me for letting the 
gentleman in," she ejaculated, " but he said he wanted to see 
you. Master Robert, and that he muet speak to Mr. Grimshaw 
oefore he died, and was bo pressing that I could not say him 
nay. And if my mistress should be farious — as it's likely she 
will be when she finds a stranger here — ^you'll please tell her, 
Master Robert, 'twas no fault of mine." 

With which speech Mrs. Betty washed her hands of the busi- 
ness and retired, leaving us in the dark. 

"What brought you to England, sir?" I asked, as I clasped 
my father's hands in both of mine, " and to this house P'' 

" I can best answer, like the fellow in the play," he replied. 
in that agreeably careless manner which I remembered so well— 
the manner of one who has indeed been like a leaf tossed about 

Y 
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by ereiT wind tliat blows. " ' A truaiit disposiidoon, gooJ, tsi^ 
lord.' 1 was sick of a fever after we parted compasLj at Muxa- 
davad, and being incapacitated for war, was sent back to France 
with a party" of wretches as decrepit as myself. On my recovery, 
they trans^rred me to a regiment serving at home, and I wa^ 
quartered at Havre, where I have dawdled away half a vear 
or so pleasantly enough in garrison. Many and mapy a lime 
have 1 thought of thee, Bob — thou wouldst scarce believe with 
what tenderness and longing — until at last the yearning of 
my foolish heart for thee grew so strong, that 1, who have 
rarely asked a favour from my superiors, must needs tun*i 
beggar, and supplicate for a month's leave of absence. I cam^ 
to London, alter being sorely beaten about between Havre and 
{Southampton, went straight to Mr. Swinfen, whose clerk gave 
me your address in the Temple. At your chambers I could dis- 
cover nothing, but that a lady lodging in Surry Street would 
be best able to give me information of your movements. I went 
thereupon to the lady in Surry Street — a most gracious and 
lovely creature — who told me where to find you, and by eveiy 
glance and tone unconsciously revealed that you are the obie(^ 
of her supreme tenderness." 

'* That lady is to be my wife, sir,*' I said gravely. 

" Indeed ! that hardly jumps with the story you told me when 
we were together at Muxadavad." 

I felt the hot blood in my cheeks at this home-thrust. I had, 
indeed, hinted at my passion for Dora in my confidences to my 
father. 

"Nay, sir," I faltered, "there are events which turn the 
whole current of a man's Hfe. I owe so vast a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Hunter, that the devotion of all my future yearn 
will but poorly balance it.*' 

" Say thou art inconstant, Bob, and I am content," exclaimed 
my fatner, hastily. " Mrs. Hunter is a fair excuse for a man 
to change his mind, especially when his first fancy is cut short 
by the cul de sac of matrimony ; but, for Gkxi's sake, talk not 
of gratitude. I would not have thee marry like thy father. 
Yet think not I would maKgn the dead. Tty mother was the 
fondest and truest of women, and might have made a better 
man happy, but there were hours in which I almost hated her, 
because she was not that otker one." 

We were still standing in the embrasure of the door, talking 
in an undertone. I was glad to cut the conversation short at 
this stage, fot it had grown more painful than I can express. 
Instead, therefore, of replying to this last speech of my fatner'Sy 
I opened the door softly, and peeped into the sick-room. 

The old man was still asleep ; the servant had lighted a can- 
dle, and was seated by it, reading a pious book, after the exact 
image of her mistrei** 
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*■ Would yon like to Bee him P" I asked my father in a whisper. 

"Poor old Tony P Ay, Bob, *twas that desire which in part 
brought me here, since I could have waited easily for your return 
to London — ^that, and a vague foolish wish to look upon the 
scene of my youth with these world-weary eyes. Is he so yery 
illP" 

*• He lives — that is as much as any one can say." 

** Poor soul ! I think I nad influence over him once. I know 
that he loved me, and bore with my wayward humours with a 
sublime patience. If such a man as I could go to heaven, 
Bob, what a long score he would have to settle with old friendH 
when he got there. We are sorry for our misdeeds when those 
we sinned against are passed beyond the sight of our penitence. 
Grod grant us a day of reckoning in a better world, and that we 
may oe forgiven ! 

We went softly into the room — ^the maid dropped' her book, 
and stared at my companion with open mouth. I believe she 
took him for a strange doctor. She slipped out of the room as 
soon as she recovered Ler senses, doubtless to acquaint her mis- 
tress with what was taking place. I laid my hand upon my 
father's arm as he was going towards the bed. 

" Bemember, sir," I whispered, " this poor soul believes you 
dead. May not your sudden appearance prove a fatal shock 
to one in his weak state P" 

" Nay, child, from what the woman said who admitted me, I 
supposed him past all capability of recognition, and that one 
face was the same to him as another." 

** You are wrong, sir. He knew mjr face— mistaking it at first 
for yours, I admit, but speedily perceiving who I was." 

" He took you for me, and the shock was not fatal, you see," 
said my father. . " He has therefore, doubtless forgotten the 
lact of my supposed death." 

" I scarce know how much he forgets or remembers," I re- 
plied; "his brain is in a strange confusion. Yet there are 
gleams of light, and I have been waiting in the hope that befor? 
<iie end his mind would clear, and I should discover * 

"What?" 

" The fate of Lady Barbara's wilL" 

The old man opened his eyes as I spoke those words. 

** Yes," he cried, with a shrill voice which was louder than 1 
Vad heard from him yet, " Lady Barbara's will— that was the 
Aame of the paper." 

My father took the candle from the table, and stood with the 
light shining full upon his face. 

" Tony," he said, with an expression that was at once grave 
and tender, ** do you remember me ?" 

"Bemember theeP" exclaimed the old man, with a little 
hysterical laugh. *' The kd I taught thirty years ago I My 
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wQfal, foolisli, brilliant boy, Boderick ! Bemember thee P Wkcni 
I lie dumb in my grave I sludl still remember thee — or death is 
something worse than I take it to be. They said thou wert 
dead years a^p— but I knew better. The old man knew better 
than those Job's comforters. Oh, Boderick! Boderick! why 
didst thoa stop away so long P Yilhunons things have been done 
behind thy bsick." 

His manner was singularly rational — every word clearly 
spoken — ^though in a voice that was very feeble. It seemed to 
me that the moment for which I had prayed and waited had 
now arrived, and that the light of reason was rekindled in this 
donded brain. 

My father seated himself as I had done, by the bedside, and 
took the old man's wasted hand in his. 

** Dear old Tony," he said softly, " be calm, I beseech thee. 
•Tis sweet to be welcomed so lovmgly; and Heaven knows I 
but ill deserved thine affection." 

•* Nay, child, thou wert the pride of my heart. Sure thou 
hadst a natural genius for the exact sciences — and wert a very 
prettv hand at the classics. Hast thou forgotten all I taught 
thee by this time P " 

** Upon my soul, Tony, I believe I have achieved wonders in 
the way of forgetfulness. But I found my knowledge of mathe- 
matics uncommonly useful now and then m solving an engineer- 
ing difficulty — ^as some of the gentlemen I have hved amongst 
could tell you, were they at hand to speak for me." 

** A natural genius ! " the old man repeated, suddenly relaps- 
ing into his accustomed semi-childish manner. '* The matne- 
matician is born, not made — a natural genius ! " and then, after 
a pause, he continued in the same dreaming tone, "Lady 
Barbara's will — Lady Barbara's will — ay, that was the paper — 
who says Tony was unfaithful P Let them strike ! I'm only an 
old man. They shall never know. Tony Grimshaw will die 
sooner than let them know." 

I looked at my father, and he at me significantly. We seemed 
on the threshold of a revelation, and yet might be as far away 
from it as ever. 'Twas vain to dream of forcing the old man's 
memory bv interrogation. The expiring mind was like a marsh 
fire, now flashing bright, now vanishing in darkness. We could 
but watch, and be patient. 

Wliile the old man lay muttering, the door between the two 
rooms was flung suddenly open, and Mrs. Grimshaw flounced 
in upon us in a tantrum. Kow, I had been so engrossed by the 
consideration of what effect my father's appearance might na^e 

rn poor old Anthony, that I had not for a moment foreseen 
shock which this resurrection from the grave might inflict 
upon Anthoijj'B wife. 

She came forward to me with anger in every lineament. 
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"I am astounded, sir!" she exclaimed, "that yon dhotdd 
have the impertinence to snmmon a strange doctor without even 
paying me the compliment to ask my leave. Bat it matches 
with your general conduct, and I ought hardly to be sur- 
prised." 

" This gentleman in no doctor, madam/' I replied ; " but an old 
acquaintance of yours." 

She had until this moment looked only at me. She now 
glanced towards my father, at once recognized him, and with a 
scream that rang through the chamber, sajok swooning into 
a chair. 

I called her maid, who performed the usual offices, and 
speedily brought the lady to her senses. She opened her eyes, 
and after gazing round about her for some moments in a 
half-bewildered way, she appeared to recorer her recollection. 

" You do well, sir," she said, looking at my father with a sup- 
pressed fire of hate and vengeance in her eyes, — ** you do well 
to rise from the dead in order to scare an honest woman^ whose 
greatest happiness was to have forgotten you." 

" Madam, replied my father, calmly, " I doubt not that your 
guilty conscience, whicn must needs have accused you of the 
numerous injuries you did me, when you had the ear of your 
mistress, was best comforted by forgetfulness. You perceiv<}, 
however, that some ghosts are not easily laid." 

The panic-stricken wretch tried to falter an insolent answer, 
but could say nothing. Her lips trembled mutely ; she looked 
at my father for seme moments with a strange expression, and 
then burst into a flood of tears. They were the first I had ever 
seen her shed, nor could I have believed her stern nature capable 
of such profound emotion as that which now convulsed her mune. 

For some minutes she abandoned herself to that passion of 
weeping, then rose and rushed from the room, exclaiming in half- 
stifled accents, — 

" I loved you, Roderick — I loved you I " 

My father shrugged his shoulders, with a little bitter laugh. 

" A pretty confession, truly ! " he exclaimed. " Do you know. 
Bob, I believe that woman to have been the bane of my lifeP 
She was insidious as Satan himself, and was always at my mis« 
tress's elbow, ready to whisper away my credit, fiut for her we 
should never have quarrelled; but for her we should never have 
parted. And now that my life is broken, and Barbara is in her 
grave, she pleads her passion for me as an excuse for having 
compassed my destruction. And as I am a gentleman, Bobert, 
I never said her a word but in the merest every 'day civility, 
thouffh I have bribed her with many a guinea. Why, she was 
the plainest woman in Berkshire, and h^ about as much figure 
as the village majrpole ! " 

J coujd but marvel at that l^bitxial carelessness of tpj fath^r'i 
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dispositiou, wbicli made him speak lightly evtn of this btisinesft 
which had involved such serious issues. 

The old man had been awake during this scene, and had gazed 
upon his wife's emotion with a countenance fiill of wonder and 
alarm. When she had vanished* slamming the door behind hev 
he exclaimed, in a senile tone, — 

" A clever woman — a very remarkable woman — ^but she haa 
ner temper I ** , 

He repeated this sentence several times, and at last dropped 
off to sleep in the act of mumbling it. 

M J father and I were now, to £m intents and purposes, alone. 
The maid had followed her mistress, nor did either return during 
the rest of that evening. It seemed that, upon my father's 
appearance, all discipline was abandoned. Mrs. Betty, who 
brought us our tea, mformed me that Mrs. Grimshaw was in 
strong hysterics, and that Hester Grubb was drenching her with 
brandy and salt-— at this time a popular remedy for almost all 
the ills which flesh is heir to. 

Being thus left in complete possession of the sick-chamber, I 
took upon myself the duties of nurse, with some slight assistance 
from Mrs. Betty, who brought me the broths and messes which 
the invalid took at stated intervals. He slept considerably this 
evening, and saemed to rest more quietly than before my father's 
coming. It might have been that the a&^tation attendant on 
such a recognition had exhausted his weak spirits ; or it might 
have been that he had a vague satisfaction and comfort in the 
presence of his first and favourite pupil. 

My father and I talked long. I had much to tell him of my 
^ventures since we parted company in India, and I told him 
everything with perfect unreserve — except, indeed, when I came 
to the story of my offer to Margery, of which I gave him but a 
sketch. 

He was warmly interested in my affairs, and much struck by 
my relation of my interview with Mm, Winbolt, the milliner in 
Long Acre. 

" Why, then, Barbara did Yenlj make a will ! " he exclaimed; 
** and, by her manner of making it, we may fairly surmise it was 
in your favour, but was doubtless destroyed by those who found 
it after her death." 

" Yes, sir ; and be sure it was for that purpose this house was 
broken into the night after she died, and before the seals couH 
be attached to her effects. That yery cabinet which the intruders 
destroyed was the receptacle in whicn she kept her private papers. 
Ton will remember that, as I have just informed you, she was aown 
here for a week before her death. Who can doubt that, in that 
time, she put away her will, and that 'twas known or suspected 
she had done so P Bely upon it, there were spies in her husband's 
onsehold to acquaint him with her smallest movements*. " 
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"Do you imagine Sir Marcus licstrange capable of so great a 
nUainyP" 

" I know very little of Sii Marcus, save that lie turned me 
out of doors on the strength of a groundless accusation ; but I 
know Everard Lestrange to be apt at iniquity, and I have, from 
*he very outset — ev^en before I had heard Mrs. Winbolt's story — 
jiven him credit for being the author of the attack on yonder poor 
old man, either in his own person or by the hands of his agents." 

** Hardly in his own person, I should think," said my father, 
musing ; " that would have been too hazardous. But it certainly 
seems scarcely reasonable that Barbara should have made a 
will, and died intestate three weeks after making it. She waj 
not the woman to be fickle or frivolous." 

"Indeed, no, sir; and I can hardly conceive that, after the 
warm interest she had ever evinced in my welfare, and with her 
knowledge of the wroncr that had been done me, she would leave 
me no pittance out of her wealth. I care but little for the loss 
of fortune; my future life is to be that of a soldier — without 
thought of the morrow ; but it goes against me that a villaan 
should continue to prosper." 

My father shrugged his shoulders, after his foreign fashion. 

" *Tis a world in which villainy is apt to be prosperous," he said. 

The night grew late ; and, at last, even in my father's agree- 
able company, I began to feel that sense of weariness, against 
which I had struggled so long, creeping over me. I stifled 
several yawns, dropped asleep more than once in the midst of a 
sentence, and by various other signs, betrayed my condition. 

" How long have you been watching. Bob P " my father asked, 
by-and-by. 

" This is the fifth night." 

" Then why, in Heaven's name, didst thou not tell me so at 
first, thou victim of friendship P Lie down on that sofa, and 
take a good night's rest, white I perform your duties by the 
sick-bed. I slept soundly last night, and dozed away half the 
day in the stage-coach that brought me to Warborough." 

I consented somewhat reluctantly, after giving my companion 
careful instructions about the medicines and broths to be ad- 
ministered during the rest of the night. 

" Youll awaken me, if he should grow worse P *' I said. 

" Ay, Bob ; but I know the signs of approaching death well 
•nougn to be sure that the end is not so near as you fancy. You 
may take a night's rest without fear. Poor old Tony's pulse is 
stronger than when I first touched his wrist." 

He was standing by the bed, looking down, at the old man 
who was sleeping more peacefully than I had seen him sloop 
■iuce my coming. 

" One wouldeuppose he was renovated by your presence," I said. 

"Who can tejl whfft he feels P I told yon I always h^id 
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iniluenod over bim— conld lead him by the nose, mj nnde mad. 
My unde" — he repeated in an altei^avoice — " how stnauj^ tha;! 
Dame seems ! It wounded me like the thrust of a dagger just 
now when I spoke it carelessly, unawares. 'Twas in this house 
we parted witn bitterness and anger. And I was never to eee 
his face again ! O God, how careless youth is I I thought cA 
nothing but my own wrongs — not of his pain — although he had 
been a second father to me. Do you not wonder how I have 
endured life, Bobert, with so manj sins upon my head P But I 
have lived on, you see, and earned my burden. Is there such 
an exquisite pleasure in eatin?, drinking, and sleeping, that a man 
should live for those when all else has been taken m>m him P " 

" Nay, sir," I said, " I venture to think that Providence has 
meant kindly to us both in bringiug us together after so many 
years of severance, and that in the affection of your only son 
you may perchance find some recompense for the loss of those 
you loved in the past." 

" In the past— in the present— in the future, Robert," he cried 
in his wild manner. " I shall adore my cousin Barbara tilll am 
elay. And then turning to me, with a graver aspect, he asked, — 

"And dost thou venly love me. Bob— the father to whom 
thou dost not owe one single benefit? " 

" Fate willed it so, sir, but I love you with all my heart." 

After this I lay down upon Mrs. Grimshaw's sofa, and suf- 
fered my father to cover me with his riding- coat. I lay for some 
minutes gazing upon him dreamily as he sat in a capacious arm- 
chair by the oed, and then sleep stole upon my wearied brain — 
oh ! so sweetly. 

This time my dreams were of the vaguesir— dreams which I 
have never been able to recall, but I know that the living and 
the dead were with me — ^now lady Barbara, now Dora, anor 
MargeiT, and that many shifting scenes passed before me. 
After tnese confused visions there followed, I think, a slumber 
that was dreamless, for, on awakening suddenly at some slight 
sound in the room, I seemed to emer5^e from a world of empty 
darkness. The fire had burnt low, a glimmer of the cold day- 
light was creeping in through the aperture left by an ill-closed 
curtain, one of the candles had gone out, and the other shed a 
sickly uncertain light by which 1 could at first scarce distin* 
guish objects in the chamber. I looked across to the bed, — my 
father was still seated at his post, but was sleeping soundly. 
The bed was empty. I started to my feet with a faint cry of 
alarm, and, turning round, beheld Anthony Grimshaw on his 
knees before the old Flemish commode, which I have described 
in these pages — a weird shrunken figure, with naked legs and 
feet — a figure which Mr. Hogarth might have painted. 

The lighted candle stood on the top of the commode, and tho 
old man w&a b^Bil^ groping nmong the iiumeroxis smtJl 4raw^r9i 
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and Clipboards and cnrious hiding-places with which this ancisnt 
piece of cabinet-work was superabundantly supplied. 

My first impulse was to carry him back to bed, but presently 
wonder and curiosity transfixed me, and I stood motionless 
watching him and listening to him. 

He was muttering to nimself as he groped and fumbled, 
•* Lady Barbara's will — ^yes, yes — that was the document. * Into 
your nands, my faithful Anthony — into your hands. I would 
rather trust you than those around me. I commit this paper 
into your hands, and when the time comes you will produce it.* 
But the time is not come. She is not dead yet — no, no, thank 
God — she is not dead ! " 

These sentences he mumbled in snatches, opening and shut- 
ting the loose old drawers and cupboards with f&eble tremulous 
hands while he talked. 

But presently his manner changed. He gave a little shrill 
cry and exclaimed, with clasped hands, — 

* I would sooner sell you my life, gentlemen, than that paper ! *' 

Then came a senile laugh — 

" And at the last I cheated them ! " 

His head was now pushed into the centre cupboard, which 
was larger than the rest. I heard him pull out an inner drawer, 
which flew back a moment afterwards with a clicking sound, and 
he emerged with a folded paper packet in his hand. It was a 
packet secured by three large seals. 

He crept bacK to his bed on all-fours, with the packet held 
between his teeth. I saw that he was unconscious of my pre- 
sence, and feared tc startle him by any offer of assistance. He 
gave a feeble groan when he got into bed, but seemed altogether 
stronger than I could have supposed possible, after so long a 
confinement. The packet he disposed of xmder his pillow, and 
in a few minutes had sunk into a quiet slumber, exnausted no 
doubt by this supreme effort. 

My heart beat fast and furiously. Gould that packet indeed 
contain the missing will P The old man's words implied as much. 
And yet how should his disordered brain distinguish one docu* 
ment from another P That which he had been groping for might 
be the will, but the paper he had found might be any unimportau'l 
parcel, laid aside and forgotten. Was it likely that the real 
thing could have lain hid&n in that Flemish commode all this 
time, undiscovered by the lynx eyes of Mrs. Grimshaw P 

Tet how complete a story had been told, to my mind, by those 
incoherent sentences. A trust conveyed, and accepted. An 
attack upon an old servant's fidelity. Resistance to the very 
'leath : and the villains, baffled at last by that dogged honesty, 
departing with their errand unfulfilled. 

These thoughts flashed through my mjnd witb lightning 
pwiftnes^. 
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I did not stand npon punctilio as to the manner of satisfying 
my doubts, but knelt down by the bed, and softly drew away 
the packet from beneath the sleeper's pillow. With a trembling 
hand I tore open the seals, but I swear that it was a just revenge, 
and not avarice, that made me so eager. 

" To my dear first cousin, once removed, Robert Ainsleigh, 
only son of my cousin Eoderick Ainsleigh, who died at Soho, 
in the year 1731, I bequeath the whole of my real estate, in- 
eluding Hauteville House and Park, and all lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments appertaining thereto, subject only to the 
conditions of my marriage settlement, which gives a life interest 
in the same to my husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange," and so on, 
and so on, through all the customary legal jargon went the will 
which made me master of Hauteville. 

My father awoke while I was stillporing over this paper. I 
handed it to him without a word. He read it slowly tlurough, 
from the first line to the last. . 

"Thou wert right, Robert, in thy surmises," he exclaimed, 
when he had finished his careful perusal, "and Everard Le- 
etrange has been squandering your wealth, and lording it as 
master of your manor ever smce his father's death. Poor old 
Tony must have hidden the will, intending to produce it at the 
proper moment ; and those scoundrels who, no doubt, made their 
attack before the faithful creature had received tidings of his mis- 
tress's death, failed in their mission. *Twas most likely their 
fury at being baffled that made them use him so ill. "Well, Bob, 
the will is a good will, I take it, late as it comes to hand, and 
thou art master of Hauteville." 

'Twere idle to say that I did not feel a certain pride and rap- 
ture in the idea thus presented to my mind. I had afflrmed no 
more than the truth wnen I said that I cared little for fortune; 
but I did care for Hauteville, and I did languish for revenge 
upon the wretch whose malice had blighted my life. 

And yet how could I touch Everard Lestrange without injury 
to Everard Lestrange's wife P In thought and feeling, in all 
that makes marriage sweet and sacred, those two mi^t be as 
far apart as Jura and the Himalayas ; but in fortune, reputation, 
and in the sight of the world, they were united. Ta Vi^d him 
us a scoundrd, would be to bring disgrace upon her 

A few minutes' thought showed me that this wav avoidabli 
I had only to produce Lady Barbara's will, discovered by ai 
accident, and to prove it a genuine document. Witii what dificuls 
ties this might be surrounded I knew not, since Anthony Grim- 
lihaw's hopeless condition deprived me of my most important 
witness. There was, however, the evidence of Mrs. Winbolt to 
provethatawfllhadbeenezecnted, and within three weeks of Lady 
Barbara's death. No doubt Sir Everard Lestrange would contest 
the mat tor to i+« ^Hrthest limits. For that I was fijly prepared 
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I put the will in my pocket, and slipped a tolded tract, from 
the collection of that species of literature on Mrs. Grimshaw'a 
table, into the wrapper, which I resealed, and then placed it 
beneath the old man's pillow. He might awake at any moment 
and hunt for the packet, but was scarcely likely to detect this 
innocent imposture. 

Twas now broad daylight. I drew back the curtains and 
extinguished the candle, which had burned to the socket. The 
old man awoke presently, and I gave him his breakfast, but he 
made no effort to find the packet under his pillow, nor did he 
make the faintest allusion to his searches in the Flemish com- 
mode. I fancied that the whole business had faded from the 
dim tablets of his memory. 

I expected Mrs. Grimsnaw's reappearance every minute, but 
the morning advanced and she did not show herself. Mrs. Hester, 
however, returned to her post in the sick-chamber, and watched 
us closely. Before this attentive damsel we took the liberty to 
converse in the French language. 

" This is too important a matter to be treated lightly. Bob," 
said my father, " and I cannot rest till you have put it in the 
right hands. There is poor old Tony yonder, who I fear cannot 
last much longer, yet whose evidence, could he but give it, would 
be most vital to your cause. I am as ignorant of English law 
as a babe, and I apprehend you are scarcely wiser.** 

** Indeed, no, sir. I studied English jurisprudence closely for 
Bix months, but I doubt that seven years of Indian experience 
have gone a longish way towards blotting oUt all I learnt in 
that time." 

" Good ! Then we may consider ourselves a pair of innocents 
— ^t>rin children in ignorance — and the sooner you submityour 
case to somebody who does know something, the better. There 
is your friend Mr. Swinfen, for instance — ^you have confidence in 
him, have you not P " 

" Perfect confidence." 

" Very well. Then, if you take my advice, yoti will go straight 
to London, call upon Mr. Swinfen, ^ve him a clear account of 
what has happened down here, an<C if possible, bring him back 
vith you, 80 that he may see that poor old man's condition 
with his own eyes, and hear — as he can hear from the servants 
in thi» house — ^the exact history of the midnight attack. There 
Is no tuowing how much a man of that kind might discover on 
the spot. A lawyer has an acquired aptitude for ferreting out 
ugly facts. I will keep the ground for you while you are away, 
and you need not fear the result." 

I ndly appreciated the wisdom of this advice, and though it 
went ag^ainst me to leave the poor old man even for a day or two, 
I felt that my place was amply supplied by my father, towardi 
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whom his dim eyes always turned— whose presence seemed an 
unspeakable solace to him. 

M J father, whose disposition was as eacer hj fits and starts 
as it was careless by habit, was anxious fiiat 1 should start on 
this errand at once, but the coaches did not accommodate this 
impatience. There was one which left Warborongh at day- 
break, and another at seven o'clock in the evening, and for this 
latter I determined to wait, though my father urged me to 
travel post 

"Nay, sir/* I said, "to do that would be to invite more atten- 
tion at Warborongh than I care for, and would bespeak the 
urgency of my errand. We know not what creatures of his own 
Sir Everard Lestrange may have in this neighbourhood, ready- 
to send him news of my movements." 

I waited therefore till the evening, and it will be seen in the 
upshot that my prudence chose the wrong course, as prudence 
is apt to do, upon occasions. I left the wiU in my father's keep- 
ing, and departed at five o'clock in the afternoon, without having 
been favoured with Mrs. Grimshaw's presence all day. She was 
ill, the maid told us ; and I do indeed believe that Roderick 
Ainsleigh*s return had been an overwhelming shock to her senses. 
I had given notice of my departure to no one, and, when the 
time came, went quietly downstairs, and along the darksome 
passages that led to the little side-door by which I had entered. 
On my way here I made a discovery which caused me consider- 
able surprise and some suspicion. 

I had occasion to pass the half-open door of an apartment 
which, although properljr the still-room, was now used as a kit- 
chen. I looked in, tninkiDg to say a word or two to Mrs. Betty 
before leaving, when to my extreme surprise I beheld the pedlar, 
who had been my fellow-traveller from London, seated oy the 
fire smoking, with a tankard on the table at his elbow. 

The room was somewhat dark even at noonday, the narrow 
windows being overshadowed by a high wall which stood a few 
yards from them, and at this hour it had scarce any light save 
that of the fire ; but I could hardly mistake my ffentleman* 
whose physiognomy — or rather whose nose and beard, for those 
#nly was I permitted to see, had made so strong an impression 
upon my mind. There the man -sat, with the glow of the low 
fire crimsoning his figure — a greasy-looking velvet cap worn low 
upon his brow, his head sunk upon his breast in a meditative^ 
or it may be simply lazy, attitude. 

I did no more than peep in at the door and call Mrs. Betbr to 
me. She was baking oread in a little room beyond the kitonen, 
md came to me with her hands floury. 

•* Who is that man P " I asked. 

•* A pedlar that sold my mistress a gown the other day," 

*^ Wh^t brings him here— in this house P" 
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•• My mistress's chanty," answered Betty, with a grin. *' She 
it not commonly so compassionate, but this fellow is one of yoar 
pions customers — an out-and-out Methody — and I suppose that 
came oyer her. He had been ill, and was footsore, ai^ she gay« 
him leave to rest here a day or two. He sleeps in one of the 
empty garrets over the stables, and comes in here for his victuals." 

"A strange fancy!" I said. "I should think Sir Everard 
Lestrange would scarce care to have his house turned into a 
phalanstery for the accommodation of such gentry. How lon^ 
has the fellow been here P 

Betty becan to count upon her fingers — "Wednesday — ^Thurs- 
day — why,ne came the night before you did, Mr. Robert, after 
dark, and worrited me till I let him see my mistress. I was loth 
to take her his message, and expected a fine scolding, but she 
was more civil than usual, and said she knew Mr. Barnabas — 
that's his name, Barnabas — was a worthy man, and if she could 
lay out a trifle with him she would ; and then she had him into 
the parlour to talk to her, and I suppose he told her some rare 
pitiful story, for byand-by she came out and told me I was to 
provide him with a lodging for a day or two, till he got stronger." 

Betty had conducted me some way along the passage before 
making this communication, which she imparted to me — even 
at that distance from the subject of it — in a cautious undertone. 

" *Tis a curious business altogether, Betty," said I, " but I 
have my own opinion about it, nevertheless." 

The good creature shook her head solemnly, as if she fully 
understood and coincided with me. 

My own opinion was that the bearded pedlar was a spy, and 
a creature of Sir Everard*s. I ran upstairs again, told my 
father, still in French, what had happened below, and coun- 
selled him to be on his guard against any tricks this gentleman 
might attempt in my absence ; and then, having lost too much 
time already, went aown again, examined the door, and finding 
that it was locked as closely as the door of a gjaol, was fain to 
call Mrs. Betty once more from her bread- mafing and request 
ber to let me out. 

She was astonished at my departure. 

** You're not going away for good and all^ Master Robert^ 
fnre to goodness !" she exclaimed. 

"No, Betty, I am going to Warborough on business," I 
answered, coolly ; " but as I may not be able to get back to- 
night, you had best not sit up for me." I think she would have 
remonstrated had I given her time, bnt I was in haste to be 
gone, and hurried off before she could question me further. 
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GHAFTEB XLIL 

I FOTD KTSELF Of GREAT FESIL. 

I HAD interded to look in npon my foster-moiher, to aoqnami 
her with the progress of erents at the great house, andtocharg« 
myself with any special message which she mi^ht wish oon- 
Teyed to Margery, but it was now too late for this visit, which 
would hare taken me ont of the directest way to the town. I 
walked off, therefore, towards a path that crossed the park and 
wood berond, and then emei^ed npon a common — ^a Ysst waste 
of nndnlating torf dotted with forze bnshes, with treacherona 
patches of swamp in the hollows, and here and there a reedy 
pool, and here and there a cluster of scraggy firs lifting their 
blade ragged heads to the sky. 

Beyond liiis common lay the high-road between London and 
Warborongh, and I thought that if I was a few minutes late 
for the stsurting of the coach, I should haye a chance of meet- 
ing it here. 

It was a gloomy eyening, and a gloomy walk. The sun had 
not shown hunself all day, and the gray light was thickening 
eyen when I started. A blue-white yapour crept slowly up from 
the grass, until it spread itself oyer all the landscape like a 
sheet of still water; and this yapour, ghostlike and impalpable 
as it was, struck a deadly dampness and chill to my very lx>nes. 
I wrapp^ the cape of my riding-coat round me, and hurried 
on at as rapid a pace as I coukl command, heartily wishing 
myself snugly ensconced in the comer of a postchaise, rather 
than a solitary pedestrian in a damp wood. X was yery glad 
when I found myself dear of those labyrinthine walks l>eneath 
my ancestral elms and beeches, and on the edge of the common. 

By the dim evening light, the prospect here appeared much 
wider than I would ha,Ye cared to behold. Twas long since I 
bad crossed Chippering Common, as the place was called, and I 
began to apprehend that I might go astray in that vast track 
of hollows and hillocks, and thus miss the coach — ^as I must 
ineyitably miss it — if I lost any time on my way to the high- 
road. 1 looked in vain for any friendly light in the distance to 
guide my donbtfnl steps. Had I been in uie interior of Bengal, 
the scene could scarce have seemed more lonely. Not a livmg 
p-r^ature was visible. I heard a sheep-bell faintly tinkling, a 
£ong way off, and that one solitary sound was all that broktt 
the silence of the dull-gray night. 

There was nothing for me to do but make a dash for the high- 
road, crossing the common at right angles, and taking care not 
to be deceivea by the undulating character of the ground. 

I went along at a rattling paoe, keeping as well as I could to the 
upper levels, and always looking ahead for the lights of the town. 
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I Lad walked upwards of a mile, when I did at last perceiye 
A feeble twinkle m the distance — one solitarv ray — ^which I 
took to proceed froiEa the turnpike that stood about half a mile 
out of Warborough, on the London Boad. 

" I can scarce do wrong to make for the turnpike^" I said to 
myself, and so steered mj couarse in that direction. 

I felt with some vexation that I was beginning to flag. I had 
walked at a good pace up to this time, but my strength was 
well-nigh exhausted, and I was painfully reminded of my affec- 
tionate Margery's tender warnings. 'Twas not so long since I had 
risen, the veriest ghost of my former self, from a sick bed. 
And this was the first time I had attempted to walk any dis- 
tance since mj recovery. I began to feel that I had done a 
foolish thing m being thus unmindful of my condition, and to 
regret sorely that I had not taken my father's advice and hired 
a postchaise to convey me straight to London. 

Those long days and nights of continuous watching in the 
sick chamber had not been without thoir effect upon me. I felt 
a kind of muddled sensation in my brain, whicn made me at 
t imes inclined to fling. myself down upon one of the furzy hillocks 
and rest, at any hazard. My eyeballs ached for want of sleep, 
nnd my mind kept going over the same things with senseless 
iteration. 

I was altogether in a very sorry condition, when I turned round 
apon the summit of a little knoll and saw that I had been 
followed. 

I say I saw that I had been followed ; for, from the moment 
when first I caught sight df two dusky figures bearing down upon 
me through the gloom, no doubt was in my mind that they nad 
been dogging my heels all the wajr across the common, and that 
they meant evil by me. My hand instinctively flew to my pistols, 
and I stood still at the top of the hillock with my face towards 
these two figures, prepared for the worst. 

They stopped short on seeing me front them thus on my ele- 
vated ground. They had doubtless calculated upon dropping on 
me in a convenient hollow. 

I heard them whisper together, saw them pause to look round, 
and then, seeing me still planted motionless and waitir^ for 
them, they came towards me. As they advanced I rec^ygnized 
the shorter of the two. It was the bearded pedlar. Thec^herwas 
tt bulky scoundrel, in a smock-frock ; a villain that looked as if 
he had received his education in the village stocks. 

" What are you dogging me for, fellows ? " I exclaimed^ cock- 
i jg my pistol. 

Twas the rustic ruffian who answered me. 

" I suppose we've as good a right to cross the common as yoa 
fdr," he said. 

The pedlar had retreated to a respectable distance, with a h^i^ 
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Bkip, and jump, evidently startled by the click of the harnmei, 
when I cocked my pistol ; but the other ruffian came boldly on. 

"What do want with meP" I asked; **if you come another 
■tep forward I shall fire." 

** Will you P" roared the rascal, who was armed with a bind* 
feon, which he now swung aloft in his right hand, while with his 
left he grasped me by the cravat. 

Before his hand touched me I had pulled the trigger, aiming 
at his head ; but the pistol snapped, and in the next moment it 
was wrenched from my grasp and flung away into space. 

Weak as I was, I <ud not surrender without a struggle. I 
wrestled furiously with my brutal foe, but in vain. The bludgeon 
descended upon my uncovered head — my hat having fallen off in 
the beginning of the scuffle — and I sank senseless to the ^ound ; 
but not before I had made a discovery in that uncertain light 
which all my efforts had failed to accomplish in broad day. 
The pedlar sprang forward to give his accomplice a hand when 
he saw me well-nigh overpowered, and grasped me roxmd the 
neck from behind just as the ruffian raised his bludgeon in front. 
I turned suddenly, distracted by this unexpected attack, and 
brought my face close against the countenance of this scoundrel, 
who m that moment I perceived to be no less a person than Mr. 
Blade, the rascal attorney of Little Britain. 

When I recovered consciousness, I found myself lying on a 
heap of mouldy- smelling straw, in darkness, but above me I could 
just descry the glimmer of starlight through the chinks in the 
roof that covered me. Twas by this I first perceived that I was 
lying under some rude kind of shelter. 

For some time T lay quiescent, in a semi-stupor, with a vague 
sense of aching bones and a battered skull. 'Twas cold, and by 
some brute instinct I snuggled closer in the tumbled straw which 
composed my couch. Little by little, a more perfect conscious- 
ness returned, wiUi all its pains and cares. 

Where was IP I felt too weak to rise and seek the satisfactioi; 
of my curiosity on this point. I think I must have lain thus for 
more than an hour, helpless, and wondering what had befallen 
me. But at last, with an effort, I dragged myself up and began 
to explore my (][uarters. I found myself in some small square 
shed, which might be either stable or hovel, and after infinitu 
trouble discovered a door, fostened by a rough wooden latch, 
which I lifted, and emerged upon the common. 

The mists had vanish^, ana the stars were shining faint^t 

faled by a lurid light in the east — the light of swift-coming day. 
must have lain for near a dozen hours in that dismal hut, whicli 
on in8j»ection I found to be the deserted abode of some lurl-bnmel 
^ I felt for my watch. It was gone, and my pockets had beei 
rifled of all their contents, except a latch-key, and a few loosd 
papers of no significance. I was penniless. For some minutes 
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T stood still to deliberate wliat I Had best do — go back to Hante- 
▼ille in this wretched plight, and send a messenger with a letter 
for Mr. Swinfen, entreating him to come to me ? To do thai 
wonld involve delay, and Swinfen might hardly credit so wonder- 
ful a stoiy as I had to tell, nn]pss I was at hand to explain th# 
details. Again, whom conld I trust to perform such an arandf 
To wait for the post would be too long a business. No ; after « 
full consideration of the circumstances, I made up my mind to 
go on. Weak and penniless thouj^h I was, I would find som# 
means of finishing my ioumey be^re nightfall. 

The attack that had been made upon me was doubtless part 
of some deep-laid scheme, hatched by Everard Lestranee; and 
I marvelled considerably that his ruffian hireling shotml hav« 
hesitated to make an end of me when he had me i^ his 

grip- 

*"Twonld have accorded better with his master's pleasure 
had he made a clean finish of the business while he was about 
it," I said to myself. " Indeed, *tis likely enough he did leavt 
me for dead on yonder heap of straw." 

I was happilv not very far from the high-road, I could see 
Warborougn Cnurch steeple on my left hand, in the clear morn- 
ing light. On my right lay, as I believed, the turnpike, and 
towards this I directed my steps. I had a massive chased gold 
ring on my little fincer, whidii had escaped the attention of 
m^ assailants, and which I fancied might serve to bribe some 
feendly waggoner to give me a lift as far as London. 

I doubt not that I looked a ghastiy figure as I waited by the 
roadside for such an opportunity. A waggon laden with trusses 
of hay came rumbling along after a little time. I hailed the 
man, and asked him now far he was going. 

" To Shoreditchy in London," he answered, staring at me with 
all his might. 

On this I told him my condition, and asked whether he would 
earry me to town, and set me down by the Temple, when I 
could pa^ him in coin, if he cared to wait while I fetched some 
money from my chambers. But if he doubted my honour, I 
woula give him the ring from my finger as a guarantee of pay- 
ment, whenever he couM contrive to call upon me. 

The rustic grinned and scratched his head meditatively. 

** The ring may be brass, for aught I know about it," he said. 
** I've seen a mort of such at I^ewberry fair, for sixpence 
a-piece. But you look like a gentleman, and 1*11 trust you an 
far as the valey of a ride goes. If you can travel a-top o' that 
there hay, I'll carry vou to London before nightfall, and set 
you down hard by the Temple; and I'll wait upon you to- 
morrow morning for any trifle you may please to give me." 

" Spoken like a generous-hearted fellow ! " said I. " Be euro 
you snail not lose by your confidence." ^ 
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^Bat I say, mauter, wbj doan't thee tnrrel bj 1^ eoadi f 
i^lie'e qnicker than mj waggon^" 

^I aaresaj the ia, friend. But Fd rather ask a &¥oiir of a 
simple-hearted fellow like jon than of a London-bred ooach- 
man.** 

I mounted the waggon, and flnng mysdf on the top of the 
closely-packed trasses, in which elevated position I fell asleep 
whh the cape of mj coat thrown over mj £aoe, and slnmbered 
more sweetly than I had done for months. Twas mid-day 
when we got to Sloagh, where my friend the waggoner insisted 
npon my gVi^riTig his dinner of cold boiled porj^ bread, and 
small beer — a hospitality which I accepted as frankly as it 
was proffered. We jc^^ged on at a slow bat steady pace all 
the afternoon and evcmng, and it was abont eight o'docJc when 
I beheld the li^ts of London looming throogh a thick fog. I 
was set downhard hj the Temple towards nine, after an on- 
•ventfhl joamcTf heartily pleased with myself for having 
posl^d on so obstinately. 

I went straight to my chambers, intending^ to wash myself 
and change my clothes oefore waiting npon j£r. Swinfen, whom 
I shonld have to seek at his West-end residence ; bat I had 
scarce pat my key in the door — the rnfi&an who robbed me had 
been oluiging enoagh to leave me this convenience — ^when a man 
emerged from the obscority of the landing and laid his hand 
npon my arm, while a second stranger app^ired, as if by niagie» 
on the other side of me. 

** Mr. Robert Ainsleigh,*' said the firsts as I stared in amaze- 
ment from one to the other, ** I arrest yon as my prisoner in 
the King's name." 

"Arrest me P" I exclaimed indignantly; ''why, I owe no 
man a shilling !** 

"Who talked aboat owing, Mr. Innocence?" cried the con- 
stable; ** I arrest yon for the wilful marder of Sir Everard 
Lestrange, Baronet, of St. James's Square." 

I staggered as if I had been shot. 

" The murder of Everard Lestrange I " I echoed. •* Is Sir 
Bverard Lestranp^e dead P " 

"Come, I 8a3r, sir," said the constable sharply, in a pro- 
fessional tone, ** it won't do to sham innocence with us ; and any- 
thing you Bay now can be used ageu you by-and-by. You'd 
better slip the bracelets on him, Jim." 

The fellow on my left side produced a pair df handcuffs, 
which they insisted npon pniling on me; nor was I in any 
condition to hinder them. J submitted meekly enough, and 
only entreated the constable to tell me what nad happened 
to Sir Everard Lestnange. 



'He 



Mrs. Hunter' 



was foully murdered at one o'clock this morning, outside 
inter's lodgings in Surry Street." 
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^ixd Tvhj, in the name of Heaven, fix bo awftil a crime 
mpon meP" 

* For more reasons than one, Mr. Ainsleighj as you'll find out 
when you hear the evidence agen you. First and forcrnost, 
you was his notorious enemy, and was known to have fought a 
duel with him, and been worsted. Secondly, you was his wife's 
old sweetheart; that's reason number two, and a good'un. 
Thirdly, you W8« sweetheart of the lady he was following when 
he came by his end ; tiW/t*« reason number three, and a still 
better one. Lastly, aod iSnally, he was stabbed through the 
heart by a dagger belonging to you; that's reason number four, 
and a clincher. 

The dagger— Jehangeer's dagger — whicli I had left upon 
Margery's work-table. 

" He is dead, then P" I said, like a creature in a dream. 

"Deader than door-nails," answered the constable, coolly; 
"cut off in the flower of his youth, like a green bay-tree. 
But bt'd lived an uncommonly rackety life, and had had his 
pennorth out of this world; that's a comforting reflection ! " 

After some persuasion, and my assurance that I would 
make no attempt to escape, these two gentlemen consented 
to remove my handcuffs while I went into my chambers to 
collect such clothes and other necessaries as 1 was likely to 
require in prison, whither I was to be carried immediately. 
While 1 was getting these things together, the constable, 
who was of a communicative disposition, informed me that 
there had been a coroner's inguest upon the body of Sir 
Everard Lestrange that mormng ; and that Mrs. Hunter 
being in a distracted state, and too ill to give her evidence, 
her woman had been interrogated instead, and had un- 
willingly admitted that the '.dagger with which the victim was 
slain belonged to me. She had noticed it hanging over the 
chimney-piece at my chambers, when she had been there in 
attendance on my mistress. She had admitted also that I 
was her mistress's lover, and on bad terms with Sir Everard, 
who had for some time past persecuted Mrs. Hunter with 
his addresses. Another important witness against me had 
been Major Blagrove, who told the story of my assault 
upon Sir Everard with a horsewhip, and the duel which fol- 
lowed it. 

" Upon which the jury, with scarce a minute's consideration, 
pronounced their verdick — Wilful Murder against Bobert 
Ainsleigh," concluded my informant. 

" But what was there to connect me with the crime, ex- 
cept the dagger which I left at Mrs. Hunter's lodgings last 
Sunday night ? " I asked. "No one saw me near the spot 
at the time of the murder. It would, indeed, have been im- 
possible for any one to do so since I spent last nigrht in 
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Berkshire, and liad come airaiglit firom that oonlity when 
j{m seized me just now.*' 

" Did you come by coach — or po'shay P" inqnired the constable. 

" By neither. I travelled on the top of a nay-waggon." 

" A curions way for a gentleman to travel ! " said the con- 
stable, dnbionsly. 

"Thereby hangs a tale," I replied, '"which I can explain 
when I am called upon to do so." 

The constable coughed the cough suspicious or 'ironical, 
wherewith such gentry are prone to express Iheir disbelief 
in any given statement. 

" An alibi's well enough in it's way," he said, " if it will 
hold water. But a weai aUhi means Tyburn. And tra- 
velling a-top of a hay-waggon is a devilish weak aUbi. Do 
you think you could find the waggoner at a push P " 

" I suppose so," I answered carelessly enough, for I had as 
yet scarce realized the horror of my own position. I could 
think only of that one stupendous fact — Everard Lestrange 
was dead ! " I shoidd know his face well enough." 

" But you don't know his name, or the name of his master, 
eh P" asked the constable. 

"No." 

" Nor the inn where he puts up P " 

**^He was going on to Shoreditch — ^that's all I know." 

'* Why, then, youi aUhi isn't worth a pinch of snuff! " ex- 
claimed the constable, helping himself from a battered metal box 
as he spoke. " There's no knowing what a good lawyer may do 
for you, but your hay-cart won't save your neck, Mr. Ainsleigh. 
Come, sir, 'tis time we were off. It puts the governor out of 
humour for folks to be coming in wanting beds at outlandish 
hours. You'd best bring all lie ready money you can lay your 
hands upon.'' 

I had luckily upwards of fifty pounds lying in my desk, in 
notes and geld, and this I transferred to my pocket, after giving 
, the constable and his underling a guinea a-piece, as a reward for 
their civil treatment of me. 

Sweetened by this fee, they were kind enough to arrange my 
cloak so as to conceal my handcuffs, lest, even in the dark courts 
through which we had to pass on our way to a hackney-coach, 
those decora,tions might attract the eye of the pasrfer-by. On 
coming out into Fleet Street, we were fortunate enough to find an 
empty coach hard by Temple Bar and into this I was politely 
banded by my companions, who took their seats, one beside me, 
and the other opposite, with his back to the horses. 

Once, as we rode along, it flashed upon me that this business 
might be only some new plot of Sir Everard's — the story of his 
death a villainous invention ; and these two men his creatures, 
who were about to convey me into some novel kind of bondafce 
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—on board sliip, perhaps, to serve my King and my country be- 
fore the mast. 

I was not long in doubt, for we were soon at the gate of the 
prison, where I was admitted, after certain formalities to which 
I paid no attention. I need not dwell npon the discomforts of 
that night, which were less than I should have supposed inevit» 
able ia such a hideous situation as mine. I found the gaol 
tilled with a motley company — men and women, youth and age, 
wretches innocent of every crime except poverty and its twm- 
brother, debt, herding with forgers, coiners, and assassins. Gam- 
bling, drinking, and quarrelling were, I found, the common 
diversions of the place ! and while the poor had to endure all 
manner of hardships, and stomach every species of contumely, 
the rich, as in a tavern, coidd call for whatever they desirec!^ 
and found a ready indulgence for any humour, however vicious. 

There were ladies here — or women whose dress and bearing 
might fairly give them a claim to such a title ; nor was beauty 
wanting in this strange assemblage. Nay, I beheld more than 
one youthful countenance of so fresh and innocent an expres- 
sion, that I could but wonder what extraordinary accident had 
brought its owner into such a scene. But, upon inquiring of a 
civil neighbour, I found that in each case the accident was 
felony, and that the engaging young woman, whose simplicity I 
had compassionated, was among the vilest of her sex. 

Not on the first night of my incarceration, however, did I 
observe these things. I passed through the indiscriminate 
crowd, seeing nothing, hearing nothing ; for the figures around 
me seemed less distinct than the phantoms which Dante beheld in 
the under- world. I imagine that the constable had communi- 
cated the fact of my being decently provided with ready money 
to the governor, for that official received me with considerable 
civility, offered me a private room, which I could enjoy for the 
modest sum of half-a-guinea a night, and strongly recommended 
me a bowl of punch to put me in spirits. 

I informed him that my spirits were, at the present moment, 
rather bewildered than depressed, but begged him to order a bowl 
of punch, at my expense, for the refreshment of himself and the 
constable, if he were not too proud to drink with that functionary. 

" I am too proud to drink with no men," replied the governor ; 
" and there has gone out of this world many a decent fellow 
with whom I hobnobbed the night before his execution. It is 
amazing how small a difference a criminal career makes in a 
man's manners, and how pretty a fellow your forger or high- 
wayman may be, in spite of his peccadilloes." 

It is not to be supposed that I slept very soundly that nighty 
though my bed was better than I had expected to find it. 

The position in which I found myself was one which would, 
I conceive, hg-ve fiUed most me» with horror^ but I h^d not yet 
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realized the facttliat I might be in actual danger. I mtiat ooii« 
fess that my dominant feeling, throughout a long and thought- 
ful night, was a guilty satisfaction in the fate that had befallen 
my enemy. Tea, vile as it may seem, I must confess the truth. 
I was glad that Everard Lestrao^e was dead. He who had so 
insolently defied my vengeance had succumbed to the Great 
Avenger. He was dead, and Dora was free. It was not possible 
for me to consider one fact without thinking of the other. She was 
free. Never to be mine, divided hom. me as widely as ever — and 
oh ! how bitterly I now regretted the impulse that had given my 
'aith to another — but released from a bondage that she had 
ijdmitted to be hateful. Gould I be less than ^kd, for her sake ? 

•* I will not rob her of Hauteville," I said to myself, my 
thoughts reverting to the subject of the recovered will ; " tlie 
Md juace shall be ner dower-house : and when I am far away in 
India, sleeping under my tent, it will be sweet to me to think 
of her dear figure in the familiar rooms where we were once so 
happy. If I can but persuade my father to remain in England, 
I wul make her known to him, and he shall be the friend and 
guardian of her young widowhood. I can fancy those two would 
E)ve each other; for her tender, clinging nature needs some 
stronger mind on which to lean." 

The picture was pleasing, but in the next moment I laughed 
aloud at my own folly. " Fool I" I said to myself, " can you 
suppose that a lovely woman, left a widow at five-and-twenty, 
and whose heart has never yet been satisfied, will find no better 
consolation than such company as you would choose for her P 
Do you imagine that the future is to be blank for her because 
you have bestowed yourself elsewhere P She may accept your 
generous ofier freely enough, perhaps ; and when you come back 
to England, after ten years' exile, and revisit Hauteville, you 
will doubtless find her at the side of her chosen husband, and 
with a bevy of fair sons and daughters calling her mother." 

The notion filled me with extreme bitterness; yet what right 
had I to wish her fate less happy ? 

Not once during that night did I seriously consider my own 
situation or its possible issues. The accusation brought against 
me seemed so preposterous in its nature, that I did not take the 
trouble to anafyze it, satisfied that when the fitting time arrived 
I could easily demonstrate my innocence. 

The next day was a dreary one. The early part of the morn- 
ing I spent in writing letters in a small apartment off the public 
room, of which the governor informed me I might secure the 
sole use for a consideration. I should have been willing to pay 
handsomely for the privilege of privacy, even in this darksome 
den, which was lighted only by one narrow-barred window look- 
ing into a covered passage. 

I wrote first to my father, informin^x him what had Ipfiill^fl 
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me, and entreating him to keep his post at Hanteyille» and 
watch our mutual interest there, rather than to alter his plans 
from any uneasiness on my account My situation was, £ ad- 
mitted, an unpleasant one enough, but I did not doubt I should 
ultimately escape from my present entanglement. My second 
epistle was to Mr. Swinien, relating the diBCOvery of Lad> 
Barbara's will, and requesting him to go to my fathar at Hautch 
ville without delay, and begging him at the same time to send 
me a trustworthy attorney, versed in criminal business, who 
could take my case in hand. I wrote one other letter, consisting 
of but a few lines, to my poor Margery, telling her where I was, 
and beseeching her to be of good cheer, and to trust as implicitly 
as I did myseSf in that Providence which, I felt assured, would 
deliver me. These letters I despatched as soon as written, by 
a safe hand. I roamed about the prison yard, staring idly at 
the miscellaneous inmates, and talkm^ a little with some of the 
most decent-mannered of my companions in misfortune. The 
place was not unprovided with amusement — or rather debau- 
chery-— of the lowest kind. There was much gambling, more 
drinking, and wrangling, and abusive lan^age prevSled on 
»very s£de. Whatever mask these people might employ to cover 
their vices in better company, was here cast aside, and naked 
human nature frankly displaced itself in all its native ugliness. 
For a painter of manners with pen or penoil» like lidding or 
Hogarth, there was here ample materiaL 

I dined at the governor's table, in common with the wealthier 
of the prisoners, who were not in every instance the more refined 
in manners or appearance. There was a fat old woman in a 
ffreasy brocaded sack, and a satin petticoat trimmed with ragged 
lace, whose professional occupation 'twas scarce difficult to guess. 
Seated over against this lady was a gentleman whose person 
and manner alike smacked of the road ; while his next nekrh- 
bour I judged, from the bent of his conversation, to be attached 
to the honourable fraternity of coiners. On my right hand there 
eat a young creature of barely twenty years, whose slovenly dress 
iiovldi not disguise her beaut^, and who frankly owned to having 
stabbed her lover to death in a brawl ac anishngton tea-garden. 

AmoiLgst these ladies and gentlemen the conversation was of 
the liveliest, and I have seen many duller dinner-parties where 
the guests were in full enjoyment of their Hbeity. Various 
kinds of strong drink were circulated freely, and it must be 
confessed that the sprightliness of thi.^ circle was of that fac- 
titious order which owes its life to spirituous liquors. The table 
was hardly cleared when the highwayman and the ooiner dubbed 
together tor a bowl of punch, to wmch expense I was invited to 
ocmtribute. We paid on the nail for all we took, credit being 
against the rules of the establishment, though I believe it was 
({ranted in some exceptional cases. I^isoovered tb^t the con^ 
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sampftion of iiut fiunons'pimdi was a soiiroe of macli profit la 

Uie go^onor, and that tlie priaonen dinnk for tlie Bal» of 

Yam, in good homoor, aa wdl asfiom an nnaffectodlove of dnnking. 

In tae ooone of the afternoon the gorenior came into the 
room, where I ni brooding bj the fire^ and informed me that I 
was to be taken before the magistrate nert morning when Ihe 
witnesses woold be re-examined, and I shonld be^ in all pro- 
babiHtT, eommitted for triaL 

As be had shown himsdf amazingly cml to me, I T en t nre d 
to ask him to ctve me a dear aecoont of the particnlars of the 
crime of which I stood charged, or to lend me a newspaper 
containing a report of Sir Everard's murder. 

The goremor seemed with difficulty to stifle a laogh. ''WhatP 
be exclaimed, ^ between friends, now, do yon poeitiyel^ pretend 
to be ignorant of this business P Ton may be sore, sir, that I 
shonld think no worse of a man of hononr for stickiiig a scoun- 
drel that had wronged him. And 'twas about a woman, tool 
Anything is honoumble where a woman's concerned." 

** Honourable or dishonourable, sir, I pled^ you my word, as 
a Christian who fears his Gk>d, that I baa no hand in {he murder 
of Sir Everard Lestrange; nor do I know the full particulars 
of his fote to this hour. 

I had hardhr spoken when the door was flung open, and a 
woman rashed in-j-a woman whose hood fell off as she ran 
towards me, revealing a pale, haggard face, horn which the un« 
powdered hair was brushed back ti^^htly, and fastened in a knot 
oehind. It was Margery. She did not fall into my arms, or 
sob, or shriek, after the ordinary manner of women, but grasped 
both m Y hands, looking in my face with an earnest^ searching gaze. 

" EoWt," she exclaimed, " I will save thee, or die with tiiee ! * 

" Gbd forbid thou shouldst do the last, dear girl," I an- 
swered, touched by her fervour. " Nor do I believe my circum- 
stances so desperate as you may perchance imagine them, in your 
affectionate concern for jptiy safety." 

The goven^or at this 'point discreetly left us alone together, 
retiring silently, and dosmg the door behind him. 

'' Aks I Eob€»rt» my heart misgives me. I fear thou art is 
danger. The dagger— your dagger. That speaks so loud against 
you. How, in pity's name, came you to virt with it P " 

**I left it in your room, on Sunday night." 

* In my room P " 

•• Yes, on the work-table by the window.** 

" You left it there — and I never saw it P What a misfortune I 
I was so busy all the early part of the week with a new character 
Mr. Garrick sent me, that 1 never went near the work-table ; and 
Hannah, my woman, is idleness itself, or she must needs have 
found the dagger in her dusting. But^ oh ! {(obertii who could 
have taken it P" 
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"Who, indeed, my dear? " 

I had all manner of people in and oat of my room between 
Bunday and the night of the mnrder ; bnt no one I oonld sut- 
pect of stealing, that dagger." 

"Tell me the history of the mnrder, Margery. That may 
perchance give me some cine to the assassin/' 

" As mnch as I know of it, IU>bert ; and that is bntHttle. Is 
it possible, thongh, that you have not heard all the particnlars P " 

** I have heard scarcely anything, my dear. When I ques- 
tioned the governor of this place, jnst now, he evidently recorded 
my inquiry as an artfol affectation of ignorance, by which I 
designed to demonstrate my innocence/* 

"Oh, what a wicked world this is\" cried the poor girl 
indignantly. ** Can any human creature be so vile in his own 
nature as to look in your face and believe you a murderer ? " 

"Alas! my dear, if the countenance is to be the index of 
innocence, there are many in this place whose faces bear a 
fairer guarantee than mine, and many outside these walls who 
ought to be straightway handed over to the hangman. But the 
murder, Margery. How did that villain come by his doom P " 

"All I know, Robert, is this much. He had been in the 
green-room that evening with his friend, Maior Blagrove, and 
hanging about the side-scenes during the whole of the perform- 
ance ; but he had^ spoken to me less than usual — had, in fact, 
icarce approached me, except to wish me good-evening. Mr. 
Garrick was ill at Hampton, or Sir Everard would scarcely have 
been allowed to remain so long behind the scenes, for he always 
discourages idlers of that kind. He was there till the play 
was over, and then I suppose preceded me to Surry Street, 
whither I came, as usual, in a hackney-coach, as soon as I had 
changed my dress. I know not by what accident it happened* 
but by some mischance I left the street-door unlocked, altnough 
I have been in the habit of securing it every night, as I am the last 
to come in. 1 had not been ten minutes m the house before Sir 
Everard Lestrange walked into my room." 

" The infernal villain I " 

" Ay, Bobert, I question if there is any epithet too vile for hinu 
I will not repeat what passed at that mterview. Supplication, 
threatenings, insolence, and brutality on his side, and on mine 
only scorn. " I never loved you," I told him, " not even when I 
was so weak and wicked as to trust myself to your honour.*' 
Had I been in the wretch's power, I know not to what infamy 
he might have descended, but I had Hannah close at hano, 
and a house full of defenders at my calL I entreated him to 
leave me, for you may conceive, Bobert, that I scarcely dared 
call any one to turn him out of my room, lest he should 
revenge himself "bj blasting my reputation, as he distinctly 
tbrea&ned. The whole scene occupied something less than an 
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liuur. At the last he lust all command of himself^ burst into A 
torrent of invective, and mshed from the room. I Hstened at the 
head of the staircase, and was rejoiced to hear him leave the 
house, slamming the street-door behind him. Bat I had scarce 
returned to my room when I heard an awfdl groan from the 
street below, and flinging np the window, I beheld Everard 
Lestrange lying on the pavement but a few paces from the 
door*step. The street is viUanously lighted, as you know, but I 
did just descnr a flying figure disappearing round the comer 
opposite, and I cannot doubt this was the assassin." 

*' Had the dead man been robbed P" 

** No ; his watch and a purse full of guineas were found upon 
him when he was carried into the parlour beneath my lodgings. 
A surgeon was sent for immediately, and came within five 
minutes, but he was quite dead. The dagger had pierced his 
heart Oh, Eobert, conceive my feelings when they showed 
me the weapon, and I recognized in it that very Indian dagger 
which I beheved you had carried with you on your journey I I 
had just enough presence of mind to keep silence : but the pre- 
caution was vain, for that foolish Hannan betrayed you at the 
inquest." 

** My dearest, the truth is best," I answered quietly ; '' and as 
I am utterly innocent of this crime, I have very Utue fear but 
that Providence will contrive my justification. I entreat you, 
therefore, to be calm, my dear girl, and to hope for the best." 

" Am I not calm, Bobert P" exclaimed Margery, regarding me 
with the serene air of a martyr whose spirit soars above the 
moral torture of stake or whe^ ; " am I not calm P But it is 
the tranquillity of desperation. Oh, my love, nay love, innocent 
zxten have been sacrificed before to-day I FroWdence does not 
always interfere. And if I cannot save you " 

Her fortitude gave way at this point, and she burst into 
hysterical sobs; but when I rose to summon assistance, she 
checked herself with a heroic efibrt of the wHL 

" No, Bobert, pray do not call any one. Let us be alone 
together while we can. We have so much to taUc about. I will 
n<^ torment you again with these cowardly tears. But, oh, 
my dearest, do not be too secure. Tour innocence has to be 
proved. We must think, Eobert — we must act. The law va 
pitiless. They will give us scant leisuie in which to find the 
real criminal; and it we cannot find him " 

She shuddered, and dntched my hand convulsively— witl 
fingers that were cold as death. There was half a bottle of win< 
on the table, the xemains of a bottle I had ordered after dinner 
I poured out a glassfril, and persuaded Margery to drink it 
Then stirred the fire into a blaze, and drew het chair closer to 
tke narrow hearth, 

** Comci" I said cheerfully, "yon muyt take a dish of t^ with 
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me, Madge. Yon have no idea how comfortable they can make 
a man in tiiis kind of place. Do you act to-night? 

" Yes," she answered, with a deep sigh. " They had to change 
the piece last night on my acconnt, for I was really too ill to 
appear. But I have no such excuse to-night — and the play i» 
Jaaie Shore. Mr. Garrick vows he shall be ruined if I play nin; 
false. I am bound to appear, Eobert; but, oh! you cannot 
imagine how I dread facing the public, now that tuis horrible 
story has doubtless got abroad. Think how the town must have 
bemauled my wretched name since yesterday morning I That 
horrible story of the wager " 

" The wager I" I exclaimed, " what do you mean, Margery P" 

" What !" she cried, ** did you not hear of Major Blagrove'a 
evidence before the coroner. He had been witn Sir Everard 
behind the scenes, he said, audit had been settled between them 
that this night was to decide a wager that had long been pending. 
Oh ! Eobeit, how can I speak tne rest ? That villain invited 
Major Blagrove to my rooms to supper at one o'clock. He had 
even gone so far as to oyder supper from a tavern in Fleet 
Stree^ which was brought to the door at the moment he lay 
bleeding in the parlour. * By the time the clock strikes one,' 
he said, * this paragon of virtue, this paradox in petticoats, 
an honest actress, will have consented to declare herself openly 
— what she has long been sub rosa — my mistress.' Those were 
his words, Eobert, which Major Blagrove repeated to the 
, coroner. He — the Major— entered Surry Street aa the clock of 
St. Mary's struck one. He was in time to hear his friend's 
dying groan, but was too far away from my door when the deed 
was done to distinguish the person of the murderer." 

" Margery," I cried passionately, " do you apprehend that 
Providence, which ha^ inflicted such signal vengeance upon this 
villain, will permit an innocent man to suflfer a shameftd death P" 

"Innocent men fecw^e suffered, Eobert," she said, piteously ; 
** I cannot forget that." 

It was now Ave o'clock, and at seven Margery must be at the 
theatre. I rang for lights and tea, which were quickly brought, 
and with my own hands I poured her out a comfortable disn of 
this feminine beverage. But, though I affected an amazing 
cheerfulness myself, I could not succeed in raising her spirits. 

" Think what I shall suffer, Eobert," she exdaimed. " This 
night, when I look upon that sea of faces, and know that evtry 
creature among the audience is familiar with the story of the 
murder — and my shaia in the night's work. Heavens, what a 
hideous notoriety ! " , . 

Yes, verily, a hideous uotoriety, and the subject of it-^ahe, 
whose horrible adventure was the town-talk — was my plighted 
wife. Would the world believe a woman spotless about whom 
Una vile wafjfer had bee^ laid? WouW the world ever cease to 
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decUre thaib t^ was on her account — and by a jealons lover— 
Everard Lestrange had been mnrdered P Shame unutterable set 
the hot blood tingling in my ^Euse as I thought of our miserable 
position — miserable even should Providence release me from my 
present periL 

Happily there was India before us, and in that remote world 
no one need know my wife's history. Yet the next instant I told 
myself that however distant the scene of our lives, the secrets of 
our past would doubtless ooze out, sooner or later. There is always 
some one to remember and betraj. Some one would recognize 
the gifted actress of Drury Lane m the lovely Mrs. Ainsleigh. 

In spite of these involuntary bitter thoughts, I did my ut- 
most to reassure Margery. '* The world will think no worse of 
ou, my dear," I said, " because your honour has been assailed 
►y a scoundrel ; and the world hsis been too long familiar with 
Sir Everard Lestrange's character to be astonished by any new 
revelation of his infamy. Be assured that your reception to- 
night will be even warmer than usual — and act your best — and 
look your brightest — for my sake." 

" For your sake, Kobert," she repeated, with a profound sigh, 
" what is there that I would not do for your sake — ^what sacrince 
that I would hesitate to make ? " 

She looked at me searchingly, with an earnest, penetrating 
gaze, and then turned from me with another sigh. 

" My dearest, be comforted," I said ; '* I have a rooted con- 
viction that all will go welL Nor can I help being even elated 
by the fact of this man's death. There is a nardened villain the 
less in the world." 

•* Snatched hence in so awful a manner, Bobert," she answered 
gravely, " with not a moment for repentance ! '* ^ 

" 'Twas not in that man's nature to repent; if it had been* 
^od would have gi-anted the opportunity." 

The clock struck six, and she was forced to leave me. 

"I shall drive straight to the theatre," she said; •*pray for 

me to-night, Eobert" 

OHAPTES XLin. 

I BEGIN TO BEALIZE MT DANGER. 

Me. Swinfen did not fail me in my hour of need. He sent a 
speedy answer to my letter, to teU me that he was off to Haute- 
ville at once, as my story was so wonderful as to enlist aU his 
curiosity, to say nothing of his friendship. 

" I will now confess to you," he wrote, " that I always thought 
Lady Barbara meant to do something handsome for you, and 
that no one was more surprised than I when, by dying intestate, 
she left you unprovided for. 'Twas not like that dear lady to 
forget those she loved. Yet, when you called upon me, some 
months a^o, I felt it my duty t<> discoura«re your suspicions of 
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Sir Bvenird Lestrange, which seemed, in the face of the busi- 
ness, nnjustifiable, and, if indulged in, would only, I thought, 
lead you into trouble. You may place fall reliance upon my 
doing my utmost to see you nghted in this business, and to 
prove the will, should it be as genuine a document as you sup- 
pose. In the meantime, I have engaged Mr. Oole, of Lyon'a 
inn, to attend to your interests- in this other unhappy affair, and 
I have every hope that he will place jow, in the way of proving 
your innocence of this most odious crime. I must reimnd you 
that extremest candour in your dealings with this gentleman 
will best serve your cause. Mr. Oole will wait upon you the 
first thing to-morrow morning." 

This gentleman was introduced while I was seated in my 
private apartment, making a pretence of eating a breakfast 
for which I had no appetite. He was a tall thm personage, 
with hollow cheeks, and a still hoUower cough, and had been in 
a galloping consumption, as the governor afterwards informed 
m«, for the last twenty years, or indeed as long as he had been 
a member of the legal profession, but had never grown any 
worse, or seemed anv nearer death than at the outset. 

"They call the fellow Old Churchyard in the Inns of 
Court," continued the governor; **but there isn't a better 
man alive to prove an aUhi, or that can do it upon smaller 
grounds. He has cheated Jack Ketch of many a tip-top 
customer, I warrant you." 

" I do not desire him to invent any lies on my behalf, sir," I 
answered sharply ; " I only wish him to 4fimonstrate the truth.** 

The governor shrugged his shoulders, as if in good-natured 
contempt for my folly m sticking so obstinately to an assertion 
of innocence wmch nobody could believe. But, to return to Mr. 
Oole, who, on being ushered into my room, stood contemplating 
me and my breakfast with a ghoulish air, as if wondering that 
I could relish anything less toothsome than a festering corpse. 

" Will you join me, sir P " I said, pointing to the repast, 
which included a ham, a round of spiced beef, and a dish of eggs 
and bacon. The governor had supplied my table lavishly, no 
doubt with a view to swelling my bill. 

"I thank you, sir, no; I never eat but twice a day: a sub- 
stantial dinner at my chambers, at one, sent in from the 
nearest tavern — I am a bachelor, Mr. Ainsleigh — and a com- 
fortable supper, partaken of at the same tavern, in the evening. 
Breakfast and tea are kickshaws which \ despise." 

" But it is late, sir; yhj not take a snack while we talk over 
for business, and call it luncheon P " 

" When you put it in that commonsense manner, sir, I cannot 
refuse," replied Mr. Oole, seating himself with an air that evi- 
dently meant business. " In that case, I will begin with a 
rasher or two o' ^acon and three or four eggs. 'Tis a sin to see 
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good victuals getting cold, and I opine yon will pAj M mndti 
whether you eat or na" 

" Yon may be very sue of that, sir. Shall I caQ for a fimdi 
pot of tea?'' 

"The consumption of that dmg, Mr. Ainsleigh, is a Knd ol 
dram*drinking which I leave to women. With your leave, 1 
will take half a pint of small punch, or a pot of porter.** 

I rang for a pint of the former liqnor, which was bronght 
with the nsnal alacrity, yet before it appestred Mr. Oole had 
disposed of the rashers and eggs, and was cutting into the beef. 

* Don't be afraid,'* he said to me, in a reassuring tone, " I 
mean to taste your ham presently. But pig upon pig is a bad 
kitchen. And now, sir, to business. I hope you will regard me 
in the light of a friend, and make a clean breast of it at the outset.** 

** Upon my honour, Mr. Oole, I have nothing to confide to the 
ear of friendship which I could not trust to flie whole world,** 
I replied. 

** Come, sir, come, Mr. Ainsleigh, this is always the way of it* 
A gentleman in your position is always shy at the beginning. 
He forgets that, although his situation is novel to himself, it is 
in no manner strange to his lawyer, and that a hundred good 
fellows have been m the same dilemma. Come, sir, between 
man and man, we know what this kind of thing amounts' ta 
A gentleman, whose honour is easily wounded, sees a favoured 
rival stealing away from, the house of his mistress (you perceive, 
sir, I am not neglecting the ham). As ill-luck will have it, he 
happens to carry a dagger about him, and, in an evil moment, 
draws upon the traitor. A man might be immaculate in every 
other circumstance of his life, sir, and yet fall into this snare.'* 

" You have a pleasant manner of smoothing the way to con- 
fession, Mr. Oole," I said, *' but I have nothing to confess. I 
had no hand in the assassination of SirEverard Lestrange.** 

" Pray consider, Mr. Ainsleigh, that I can serve you twice as 
well if you treat me with candour. I would pledge my Ufe this 
ham was cured in Yorkshire. There was saltpetre in the pickle. 
Candour, Mr. Ainsleigh, candour between a gentleman in your 
situation and his lawyer is half the battle." 

" I will be as candid as you can possibly desire, Mr. Oole. I 
w&i away from London on the night of the murder. 

** I should have preferred any other mode of defence to air 
aUhi" murmured the lawyer, " it has been infernally over-done 
of late." 

I proceeded to give him a careful and exact account of my a^ 
ventures from the moment I left Hauteville House, until mj 
apprehension at the door of my chambers. 

" 'Tis a strange story, ^r.j&anslei|^h," said the lawyer, who had 
listened to me with profound attention ; " and although I need 
scarce say that I myself place implicit credence in joxat wordc il 
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Is my duty lo inform yon that the whole thing has somewhat the 
simnd of a romance, and I fear will so impress the jnry." 

"The jury, sir,** I exclaimed ; ■'do you apprehend the possi- 
bility of my being conmiitted for trial?" 

" Alas ! my dear sir, I cannot see at present how we can hope 
to escape that issue." 

I rose, and paced my narrow den, strangely disturbed by this 
tvowal. Not till thia moment had I conceived that my appro* 
hension was anything worse than a temporary embarrassment, 
from which I should be set free as soon as my case was investi- 
gated before a magistrate. I was almost dumfounded on finding 
that Mr. Oole took so serious a view of my condition. After a 
few minutes' meditation, however, I ar^ed with myself that this 
solemnity of his was only an assumption, designed to enhance 
the value of his professional services. 

" You see, my dear sir," he continued presently, " on your own 
showing, you left Hauteville at five o'clock in the afternoon — or 
therealx)uts. Now, may I ask you how far this Hauteville House 
is from London P" 

" Five-and-thirty miles." 

" Five-and-thirty miles. You left at five in the afternoon, and 
the murder was committed an hour after midnight. There was 
ample time for you to be in London, it would no doubt occur to 
the minds of the jury. You perceive, Mr. Ainsleigh, that I am 
bound to conteniplate this matter from their point of sight." 

" Of course. But by what conveyance was I to travel P If I 
had come by the coach, I should surely have been observed by 
some one P" 

" That remains to be proved, sir. But even if we can demon- 
strate — as I hope we can — ^that you were not in the coach, it will 
be said that you might have found some means of providing your- 
self with a horse, or might have even walked the distance. 

" What, sir ; when I was not a month ago lying on a sick bedP" 

" You had eight hours to do it in, sir ; or, supposing that jou 
should be unable to walk upwards of four miles an hour for eight 
hours at a stretch, there are all the possibilities of a lift on the 
road. The onus will be upon us to prove that you were lying 
senseless in that deserted hovel on Chipperin^ Common. True, 
there is your waggoner, whom I must make it my business to 
find, and who can prove picking you upinthe Warborough Road 
at seven o'clock in the morning after the murder ; but what if 
the prosecution replies that there was ample time for you to have 
got nrom London to Warborough between one o'clock and seven 
o'clock, and that your appearanceat that place, and return journey 
lo London, were an artful contrivance to throw off suspicion. 

•* Good God, sir," I exclaimed impatiently, " what a tangle yoa 
are making of the business ! Are you come here 01 purpose to 
show me ^at my case is hopeless P' 
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I* No, sir !*• he replied firmly ; " but it is only hf gy^tninit^g 
this bofidness on its darkest side that I can make myself master 
of the sitnatioD. As I have implored you to be candid on your 
part, so shall I upon mine withnold from yon no apprehension 
that I may feel on yonr behal£" 

" Yon are right, Mr. Oole, and I be^ yon to excuse my petu- 
lancejust now. You will own my ix)sition is a trying oner** 

''No apologies, I pray, or" said the attorney, with a stately 
wave of nis mind. " Now it strikes me, that our best hope — L 
might almost say our only hope — is in this scoundrel Blaae. I 
hi4>pen to know something of the fellow, and know him for a 
rascal that would stick at nothing. It is therefore no surprise 
to me to hear of him acting as spy on behalf of Sir Eyerard 
Lestrange. His whole pradice is of that order, and his reputed 
profession is but a mask, under which he performs all manner of 
dirty work. To convey bribes at an election, or to play the go- 
between for a profligate, comes alike to him.'* 

" What canyon hope from such a man P" I asked incredulously. 

** Eyerything. His patron being dead, he has nothing frirther 
to expect in that quarter : and can we but make it worth his 
while, and assure his coming off scot-free himself, he will be 
ready enough, I fancy, to betray Sir Eyerard Lestrange, and to 
confess his share in the attack upon you that nij^ht. As he did 
not strike you himself, he was only an accomplice after the fact, 
and, with my help, could doubtless contriye to wriggle out of any 
ill consequences of the transaction. There is but one drcum- 
stance against us." 

"And that is P" 

"The fact that the fellow is such an arrant rogue that I doubt 
.whether any jury will believe him. It wiU be so easy for the 
prosecution to fling discredit upon such a scoundrel" 

" Then this hope you talk of is next door to no hope, Mr. 
Oole P" said! \ 

** I don't say that, sir. If I find your waggoner, as I hope to 
do, and get this man Blade to confess to 3ie assault on the 
Common, and to leaving you half dead in the hovel at night. 
feUl; the two facts will dovetail — and one stren^hen the other 
— like a mitre-join in carpentry. No, Mr. Amsleigh, on my 
honour, I do not despair of gettmg you off." 

There was not very much encouragement in this assurance, 
and I began to think, with a strange sinking sensation at my 
heart, that I was, perchance, destined, after all, to end my days 
shaniefhlly on the gallows. I saw the whole thing as in a pic- 
ture, and thought even of what my friends in the East, Colonel 
Cliye, Mr. Hoiwell, Mr. Watts, and others, woidd think when 
they heard this dismal story. What if circumstances were too 
strong for me, and I was caught in a net from whose meshes 
there was no escape P 
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Mr. Oole saw my gloomy brow, and endeavonred to cbeer me. 

" Come, Mr. Amsleigli, keep up vour spirits 1 " lie exclaimed; 
•• I have seen men mncn nearer Tyburn than you are, ay, within 
a few yards of the fatal tree, and yet come off scathless. Let 
ns talk the business over in a comfortable, confidential way 
between man and man. It is quite clear that a man can't lie 
murdered without there being somebody to murder him, ae I 
suppose there is no good in proposing the hypothesis of suicldp 
in this case." 

" There is no question about that," I replied ; " Mrs. Huntef 
saw a man escaping round the comer almost as Sir Everard fell." 

" Mrs. Hunter might keep that knowledge to herself if we 
saw our way to transforming the murder into a sidcide. But 
I am told, from the nature of the wound, which was at the 
back, under the left arm, it could scarce have been self-inflicted. 
Now, presuming the gentleman to have been murdered, pray, 
sir, does vour knowled^eof himself and his surroundings afford 
you any nint as to the identity of the assassin ? " 

" Not the slightest. I knew the gentleman himself well enough, 

and knew him to be a most consummate villain *I)e mortuit 

nil nisi honum* " the lawyer complacently murmured. 

" That sentence, sir, would apply to Nero, yet Tacitus does 
not spare him. Of Sir Everard's surroundmgs, however, I 
know nothing." 

And you have no suspicion as to the murderer?" 

" None whatever. The crime is, to my mind, one of the most 
mysterious I ever heard of. Indeed, it seems to me that there 
is but one way of accounting for it, and that is by the suppo- 
sition that the assassin was a common robber, who meant to 
plunder his victim, but was frightened by the opening of Mrs. 
Hunter's window, or the appearance of Major Blagrove at the 
other end of the street." 

" I can hardly think that, Mr. Ain sleigh : a common robber 
would scarce stab a man to the heart before rifling his pockets, 
and in such a place as Surry Street. Be sure the deed was 
inspired by revenge, and may perhaps have been perpetrated 
by a hired desperado. Is London so much more virtuous than 
Rome or Venice, that crimes should be unknown here? The 
gentleman had a beautiful wife, I am told ; — who shall say that 
it was not her lover who prompted " 

" Stop, sir 1" I cried angnly. " That lady is known to me, and is 
one of the noblest and purest among women. I must beg that you 
forbear any speculations that involve her good name. She is an 
angel, whose sole misfortune was to be mated with a villain." 

The lawyer looked at me with a curious attention as I spoke, 
BJid in the next moment I regretted my precipitation. Thai 
insinuation about Dora so disgusted me with the lian, that 1 
felt now only eager to get rid of him. 

A A 
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" Your own wisdom must guide you in the conduct of thit 
onsiness, Mr. Oole," I said, " for l can give you no further 
assistance." 

" I must do my best, sir," he replied, gravely ; " I shall ask for 
a remand this arbemoon, and it will go hard with me if I have 
not seen Mr. Blade before to-night. But I do not expect to get 
the better of that exemplary scoundrel in one interview; for 
however I may touch him by an appeal to his pocket, it will re- 
quire time to subdue his caution, which will make him naturally 
averse from committing himself." 

" With re^d to fands, Mr. Oole P " I began. 

" Mr. Swmfen has provided me with the sinews of war, sir. 
You need give yourself no uneasiness on that score. I have the 
honour to wish you a very good morning. We shall meet in 
court at one o'clock.** 

It was now nearly noon. I sat brooding over the fire for 
upwards of half an hour, infinitely more depressed than before 
the attorney's visit. He had presented my situation to me in a 
new hght, and I now felt that the issue was something worse 
than doubtful. If this man, whose trade it was to disentangle 
this kind of knot, could not see his way to my deliverance, my 
case must indeed be desperate ; and there had been that in Mr. 
Oole's manner which led me to conclude he saw very small 
ground for hope. Heaven knows, if this notion made me cast- 
down, 'twas not that I loved life so dearly for its own sake, for 
many a time since my illness I had reflected how heavy a burden 
of care and doubt would have been lifted off my shoulders if 
that sickness unto death had verily proved the closing scene. 
IJiit to behold myself marked out from my fellow-men as a secret 
assassin, condemned to depart from this world by the most de- 
grading exit, to know that my name for all time to come would 
be odious and execrated ! This made a prospject not easy to con- 
template with fortitude, and I felt for the time more stupefied 
than pained by the immensity of my new trouble. Yet, amid 
all selfish consideration of my own peril, one image reigned 
supreme in my mind. *Twas that of Dora, widowed, alone, horror- 
stricken, and doubtless but too well convinced of m> guilt. 

*' To go out of this world hated by all the human race besides, 
is less agonizing to my spirits than to know myself odious to 
her," I thought, in that bitter despairing half-hour, when I for 
the first time entertained the idea that I was abandoned by 
Heaven, and doomed to suffer for another man's crime. 

At one o'clock I found myself in a stifling law court, to which 
the light of a dull autumn day could scarce enter through the 
smoky panes of two tall narrow windows, further obscured by 
the hign wall which rose a yard or s^ bey(»nd them. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a scene more gloomy, or a ceremonial le«s im- 
pressive. The majfistrato shuffled through the investigatioo 
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with SI8 indifferent an air as if the crime of whicli I stood charged 
had been the pettiest offence in the calendar. There were half 
a dozen cases in waiting, to come on after mine. Everybody 
seemed in a harry, and it was as much as Mr. Dole could do tis 
obtain time to cross-examine the witnesses against me. 

These were Major Blagrove, Margery, Hannah Surfet, her 
maid-servant, a surgeon, and a couple oi watchmen who carried 
the dead man into the lodging-house parlour in Suny Street. I 
need not recapitulate the evidence, which corresponded in every 
particular witn the account I had already heard from Margery, 
although she of course refrained from any revelation of the nature 
of her interview with Sir Everard Lestrange. He had paid her 
this midnight visit against her will, and had left her in anger. 
That was all she admitted, though close pushed by the lawyer 
for the prosecution. 

" Upon mj soul, madam,*' said this gentleman, in the course 
of her exammation, ** you are marvellously lucky to stand where 
you do, and not in the dock ; for had not Major Blagrove seen 
his friend fall, and a man bolting round the comer, it might have 
been thought your own fair hand had made away with your 
importunate lover." 

He pressed her hard after this for a description of the figure 
she had seen flying round the comer. 

** Come, madam, such brilliant eyes as those must have seen 
clearer than you will acknowledge. Was the fellow tall or short, 
fat or thin P Was he not the same size as that gentleman yonder, 
the prisoner P Come, madam, now, in candour, was he not the 
same figure as the piisoner, to a T P " 

" No, sir," cried Margery, in her spirited way, " he was no 
more lie Mr. Ainsleigh than you ; but the glimpse I had of 
him was so brief, the night so dark into the bargain, that I can- 
not take upon myself to say what he was like." 

" Then he may have been like the prisoner P " 

"T think not, sir; I believe I should have recognized him 
even by the briefest glance ;" and she flung a tender look at me 
as she spoke. 

Upon this the Jawyer badgered her still further, scenting the 
secret of her attachment to me, and trading upon his knowledge ; 
but he could extort nothing from her to my disadvantage. 
Indeed I believe this brave and generous soul would have per- 
jured herself rather than make an admission that could be used 
against me. 

Mr. Oole asked for a remand, which, after some parley, was 
granted, although I beHeve the magistrate would have felt more 
satisfaction in committing me at once. The examination was 
adjourned to the following week, and I was conducted back to 
myprison. 

Here I received another visit ne^^t day from Mr. Oole, wUo 
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tircmgbt me no news from which I could extract comfort. He 
hadbeen to Mr. Blade's chambers, but the gentleman had been 
denied to bim by a dirty scmb of a boy, wno was at once his 
cilerk and body servant. On this he had set a watch npon the 
lawyer's den, bnt at present with no result. Nor had his 
seandi for the waggoner who bronght me to London been as yet 
rewarded, though he had sent into Shoreditch to inquire amon^f 
any oom-merchants whom his messenger could find in that 
neighbonrhood. 

" One cannot expect to succeed in this kind of business off- 
hand, Mr. Ainsleigh," he said cheeringlv ; *' and I must implore 
yoa not to droop. I shall send a confidential person down to 
W arborough, to hunt for the waggoner, and I shall keep an eye 
upon Mr. Blade." 

** Did you aak the clerk where his master had gone P " 

''Yes, I examined the yoimg vagabond closely, but could get 
little out of him. His master had gone into the country the 
day before, but he could not tell where. I asked him if he was 
positive it was yesterday his master went, and not several days 
ago, as I had good reason to believe; but the imp protested it 
was yesterday, and showed me a dirty sheet of paper stuck on 
\he door with * Back to-morrow * written on it in Blade's hand. 
' Why, you Satan's imp ! ' I exclaimed, * that paper is at least a 
week old.* But the rascal stuck to his text to the last gasp." 

" Can you conjecture the man's motive for keeping out of the 
wayP " I asked. 

*< Why, he is doubtless waiting to see how the land lies, and 
if it smkes him by-and-bjr that he can make money by 
coming forward aud peaching upon his late employer, witn 
safetv to himself, you may be sure he will do it." 

"Think you he is stiU at Hauteville, and ignorant of his 
patron's death P" 

" No ; for, after haying disabled you that evening, his next 
business will bring him straight to London, to acquaint his 
employer with all that had taken place in Berkshire. I feel 
confident that he is hiding somewhere in this city, and it shall 
go hard with me if I do not unearth him." 

^This seemed to me poor comfort, but I was fain to be content 
with it. That afternoon brought me a friend in the person of 
my father, who had only waited at Hauteville to close the eyes 
of his old tutor, before hastening to my side. 

" The poor soul expired the m^ht before last, Robert," he told 
me, " gliding out of this troubled life at the last as peacefully 
&:) an mfant. He died in my arms, and addressed me by my 
name in the last hour of his existence. Swinfen arrived at 
Hauteville some time before I left, and I gave the will into his 
keeping. He will obtfun any evidence th<^t is Qeedful to begot 
down there." 
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'* Bid yon see anything more of^Mrs. Gnmshaw befofe yoU 
left P**l inquired. 

" They summoned her when her hnsband was dying, and shft 
came in and stood beside his bed, looking more like a ghost than 
a living creature, but we did not exchange a word. When the 
yital spark was fled* she stalked away again, gloomy and silent 
as a shade." 

My father's presence ^ve me inexpressible^ comfort. That 
daring and sanguine spirit of bis seemed to bring light and life 
i|ito my prison. He had, or affected to have, no doubt as to 
the issue of affairs, and after we had once fully discussed my 
circumstances, he made no further allusion to the murder or to 
my situation, but brought me the news of the town every morn- 
ing, and cheered me with his lively conversation. 

During the week that passed before the adjoume 1 examina- 
tion, I was somewhat surprised to see but httle of Margery, 
who only visited me twice in that interval, and then but for 
half an hour at a time. On each of these occasions she was 
deadly pale, and had the look of a person whose nights have 
been sleepless. 

*• You have your father's society, Bobert," she said to me, 
somewhat sadly, '' and can hardly miss my poor company." 

" Indeed, you are wrong, Madge. I have missed your bright 
fifiu^ sorely in this dreary den." 

" It has well-nigh lost its brigltoess, now, Eobert," she 
answered in the same serious tone. *'Not that I am fearful 
about you, dear," she added hastily; " nay, do not think that. 
I have every hope of seeing your innocence exemplified." 

I urged ner to tell me the reason of her sadness — if it really 
did not proceed from any uneasiness on my behalf— but she 
would not satisfy me. 

My father was present at my next interview with Mr. Ople, 
whicn took place on the morning before the examination. He 
had discovered the retreat of Mr. Blade the lawyer, in a low 
neighbourhood beyond Limehouse, where he had set up his 
household gods in a somewhat clandestine menage. 

Here Mr. Oole had stalked him with much diflSculty; but 
although he nibbled at the bait, he was not yet to be tempted, and 
declared his ignorance of the attack made upon me, at the same 
time vigorously denjring his identity with the bearded pedlar. 

'' I do not despair of bringing him to reason, Mr. Ainsleigh,** 
said my champion, " between this and your triaL** 

" My trial, sir ! " I exclaimed in a fever, " do you intend that 
I should be committed for trial ? " 

'' Intend, sir 1 you may suppose that my intentions are of the 
best on your behuf ; I would nave yon set at liberty to-morrow ; 
but I fear that, under the present aspeet of affeurs, it will be 
impossible to hinder your committal." 
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I sliaddered at the thought ; to be committed for trial ff eemed 
io me almost as deep a disgrace as to be found goiltj. 

" Pray, sir,'* said my father, who had hstened silently hereto- 
fore, with a serions bnt perfectly tranquil countenance, "by 
whom is tiiifl prosecution undertaken P " 

" In the first instance, by the ^ntleman's family — ^his wido^ 
rather, since he has no other fajmly ** — replied the lawyer ; •* and 
in the next place, the Grown, which, in consideralaon of the 
'victim's eleyated pontian, and llie peculiar enormity of the crime, 
tias offered an aaditiocieJ reward of X'lOO for the conyicdon of 
the murderer.'* 

My heart grew cold at this intelligence. It was at her suit» 
then, that I had been seized as a felon ; at her suit that I lan- 
guished in this durance, from which the sole gate seemed to be 
death. I had never troubled myself to consider who was my 
prosecutor, and this revelation came upon me with doubled 
force on account of my previous indifference. My father was 
more thoughtful than his habit after Mr. Oole*s departure, and 
left me in less tlian half an hour, promising to return in the 
evening. To my surprise, however, and not a little to my 
disappointment, he failed to keep his word, and I spent a melan- 
choly night in solitude. 

OHAPTEE XLIV. 

I BECOICE DEEPEB IN DEBT TO MAA6EBT. 

The preliminary part of the examination was li^e more thas 
a recapitulation olthe evidence already given. Major Blagrovc 
was somewhat more diffuse than before, and declared that tie 
deceased had, after the duel between us, frequently spoken ot 
me as his enemy, and protested that he went in danger of bis 
life on my account. But this, after some squabbling between 
Mr. Oole and the lawyer for the prosecution, was reje(^ed as not 
being evidence. 

The fact of my assault upon Lestrange with the Jiorsewhip, 
and the challenge that followed it, was, however, admitted, us 
showing our previous relations; and I could see that this 
circumi^iance bore hard against me in the mind of the magistrate 
who was but little disposed to be lenient. 

The examination went on, and Mr. Oole seemed, I thought, 
to do no more in my behalf than to cavil at the examination io 
chief, and split straws ivith the prosecution. I begaja to wondei 
whether he had any yritnesses to produce on his side, and my 
doubts were agreeably relieved at last by the appearance of the 
young waggoner who had brought me up to London the morning 
after the murder. 

This young fellow my solicitor produced with an air of trinmpl^ 
Tid proceeded to show, by his examination, that as I was ai 

'arboroujfh Turnpike at seven in the morning, I could hardly 
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havd b^n in Surry Street at an lioor after the previous mid- 
night. To my horror, however, I perceived, by the drift of the 
prosecuting attorney's cross-examination, that this evidence oi 
my behalf was next to valueless — ^nay, was likely to be damaging, 
for this gentleman dwelt so strongly on my ghastly and dis- 
ordered appearance when the waggoner picked me up, my 
sleeping out the day a- top of his waggon, being evidently in a 
state of extreme exhaustion, and my eccentricity in preierring 
this waggon lo the more ordinary mode of conveyance afforded 
by the coach, that he went a long way towards demonstrating 
that the whole business was a planned thing, designed to frus- 
trate the ends of justice. 

The cross-examination of this witness, who had innocently 
done his best to ruin me, was just over, and the countenance of 
my defender was growing momentarily more anxious, when I 
heard a clamour and bustle at the entrance to the court, and 
presently beheld a man borne in between two chairmen and 
carried to the witness-box. He was pale as death, and seemed 
in mortal agony, and so awful was the aspect he presented to 
my view, that some moments elapsed before I recognized in this 
death-stncken countenance the face of that harmless lunatic 
Johnson, the actor. 

He was accommodated with a chair, and while this was doing 
T perceived that a letter was handed to my lawyer, which he 
tore open hastily, and perused with an attentive brow. 

"This person is a most important witness for the defence, 
your worsnip," he said to the magistrate, " and after you have 
neard his evidence I shall beg leave to produce another, whose 
statements will confirm those of this gentleman." 

" If he can do no more for your chent than your Berkshire 
waggoner has done, sir, I think you had as good kept him out 
of the witness-box,** replied tne magistrate testily, " It is 
somewhat of an innovation to bring sick men into court, and I 
hope the result will justify the procedure.** 

** I have very little doubt of that, your worship.*' 

There was something in Mr. Oole*s manner, cool and delibera^Vj 
as he tried to appear, that made me suspect the entrance of ^r. 
Johnson to be as great a surprise to him as it was to me. F e 
refeiTed to his letter again, and at this moment I saw my father 
enter the court for the first time, and take his stand a little way 
within the door, where he could see and hear all that took place. 
I had been wondering before this at his non-appearance among 
the spectators of a scene which concerned me so nearly. 

The actor was sworn, and my defender began to interrogate him. 

"You know something of this business, it seems, jdr. Johnson?** 

"I know more about it than any man," answered the 
wTPtched beincr, who was propped up on one side b}*^ one of tlie 
men who had earned him in, and who, but for this support, 
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would evidently have fallen out of the chair in which he was 
seated. He spoke in so faint a voice, that it was not possible 
he ceuld have been heard by any one at the back of the court 

** Perhaps you will be so good as to tell us what you know. 
There is this dagger, for instance, with which the deed was 
done." Mr. Oole pointed to my famous Indian dagger, which 
had been so mysteriously dyed in the blood of my enemy, and 
which had been produced in court at both examinations. 

"Come, sir," continued Mr. Oole, "did you ever see that 
weapon before to-day P " 

"Yes," replied Mr. Johnson; ** I saw it a fortnight ago, on a 
Monday afternoon, at Mrs. Hunter's lodgings." 

" On Monday afternoon — a fortnight ago — ^that would be 
Monday, the nineteenth of October, I ttiink." 

" Yes ; 'twas the nineteenth of October." 

"Upon my honour, sir, this is irrelevant," exclaimed the 
magistrate ; " I cannot have my time wasted by such stuff as 
this." 

"I must entreat your forbearance, sir; you will perceive 
^repcntly that the questions I have been putting are not irrele- 
vant. This witness saw the dagger at Mrs. Hunter's lodgings 
on Monday afternoon. The prisoner left London for Berks by 
stage-coach at daybreak on the same Monday, the nineteenth. 
I am in a position to prove that, and that he did not leave Berk- 
shire till he was carried away by the witness you have just 
heard. The alibi is, I think, complete." 

"How do you make that out, sir? The prisoner left Sir 
Everard Lestrange's house at five in the afternoon, and was 
not picked up in the Warborough Road till seven next morning. 
He had time enough to be in London in the interim." 

" That is a question of computation of time, sir, which cannot 
be gone into too nicely. But if I can disconnect my client from 
the weapon with which the deed was done, I feel sure you will 
admit that I have destroyed the chief evidence against nim." 

" Go on, sir," said the magistrate, in a surly tone. 

"Come, now, Mr. Johnson," continued the lawyer, "pray, 
what led you to remark the dagger P " ^ • 

" Gentlemen," exclaimed the actor, with a general appeal to 
the whole assembly, " I am a dying man. You behold one who 
deemed himself born for greatness — who even in this dire ex- 
tremity still dares attest that there burns within him some 
spark of that immortal fire which men call genius — but for 
whom the sands of life are so fast running out, that it matters 
little in what ignominious notoriety his days may have their 
dismal close." 

"Great Heaven!" cried the magistrate, in a rage, "am 1 
seated here to listen to a madman P " 

" I beseech vou, sir, let the witness toll his storv his own way.** 
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pleaded Mr. Oole. ** You are about to hear a startling revela- 
tion. Oome, Mr. Jolmson, we will take your genius for granted, 
but bow about tbis dagger? " 

" I cannot touch on "uat without tearing asunder the bandage 
that confines a bleeding heart. I will be ps brief as I can ; but 
I must touch upon the history of a passion as faithful and as 
pure as any that the greatest poets of the world have made the 
subject of their verse. 

The magistrate groaned aloud, and flung himself back into 
his chair. 

" Pray, sir, be more concise," said Mr. Oole. 

** I waited upon Mrs. Hunter, sir, to communicate to her some 
trivial arrangement connected with the business of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and after I had done this, I lingered to upbraid her 
with the coldness and indifference with which she requited such 
a devotion as is rarely laid at the feet of woman. I accused her 
of a preference for Mr. Ainsleigh, which she immediately ad- 
mitted, and, stung by this new proof of her coquetry, I reminded 
her that she had also given a tacit encouragement to the noto- 
rious pursuit of Sir Everard Lestrange. On this she flew in a 
passion, asked me how I dared insult her in her own house, and 
left the room, telling me in the most cutting manner that as she 
jould not order me out of her apartment, she could at least 
protect herself from my insolence oy leaving me. Oh ! sir," — 
this in an appeal to the incensed magistrate, who was beating 
the devil's tattoo on the arm of his chair, — " you, whose vast 
experience has, doubtless, taught you to comprehend the most 
subtle workings of the human heart, — ^you, sir, must know how 
strange a passion love is. No sooner was the divine creature 
gone than I gave way^ to a flood of tears in my sorrow at having 
offended her. * Merciful Powers !' I exclaimed, * why do I keej) 
this worthless life, which enables me to succeed in nothing but 
in makiug her hate me. If I were dead, she would, perchance, 
drop a tear of pity on my grave.* I gave a distracted glance 
round the room, calculating the distance between the windows 
and the street below, and for the moment fully intending to 
destroy myself by springing from one of them. That glance, 
hurried as it was, showed me yonder dagger lying amidst a 
litter of silk and ribbon on a table near one of the windows. 
Scarce had my eyes perceived it when I darted upon it as a 
tiger on his quarry, and hid it in my breast. * This will serve,' 
I said to myself, ' for a death that shall be at once more dig- 
nified and less public' " 

" In plain English," said Mr. Oole, " you stole the dagger." 

"So far I admit nayself a thief, sir," replied tiie actor, with 
ineffable dignity. " 1 took the dagger." 

" And did not kill yourself with it ?" 

"No, sir. I killed Sir Everard Lestrange." 
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I started as if I had been shot, so intense was the surprltM 
evoked by this brief sentence. There was a general movement 
in the court, and I saw my father wave his hat at me acroBH 
the intervrening crowd, as much as to say, " You are saved." 

The magistrate took the matter in a very different humour. 
He gave a second groan, louder than the first. 

" If you think, sir," he cried, " to benefit the prisoner by 
bringing forward a madman to take this murder upon hi» 
shoulders, you will find your mistake by-and-by. Such tom- 
foolery as this can only injure your client." 

" I beg your pardon, sir. If you will be patient, I shall be 
able to support Mr. Johnson's statement by independent tes- 
timony. In the meantime, I entreat you to hear him to the end, 
and with some indulgence. He has Come here in a very noble 
spirit, prepared to encounter the worst results of his candour, 
in order to save an innocent fellow-creature." 

" 'Tis a case of Damon and Pythias in a criminal court, sir, 
I protest," cried the magistrate, contemptuously. 

** Nay, sir, so far from being friends, you hear that my client 
and Mr. Johnson were rivals," remonstrated Mr. Oole, and then 
went on with his interrogation. "Now, Mr. Johnson, willyou 
be kind enough to tell us what you did with that dagger P" 

" I carried it in my breast for four days," replied the actor, 
•* intending to play the Roman's part, and die as Brutus died. 
But I had my worldly affairs to arrange, and the few remaining 
years of a bedridden parent to provide for. I had a little to 
leave behind me, and for the rest, I trusted to the generosity ol 
one who had ever been kind to the needy. I allude to Mrs 
Hunter. This duty performed, my road to dusky death was 
clear. In this manner the week wore on till Friday evening — 
and I still lived. On that evening I saw Sir Everard and his 
friend the Major behind the scenes of Drury Lane Theatre. I 
had very little to do in the piece performed that night, and 
some leisure in which to observe them. I hung about near them, 
unnoticed, and contrived to overhear some of their conversation. 
There was a wager to be decided between them that night — 
a wager in which Mrs. Hunter was concerned. An appointment 
was made for a supper in Surry Street at one o'clock. *At 
which hour I will introduce you to a lady who has been my 
mistress for the last seven years, but whose prudery has for- 
bidden her to avow it,' said Sir Everard. Consider, gentlemen, 
if this Wc -" not enough to kindle infernal fires in the breast of 
one who had long worshipped this lady with an almost reUgious 
homage. I had revered her, gentlemen, as profoundly as 1 
adored her. Conceive my feelings, then, at hearing her spoken 
of thus. For the rest of that night I was indeed a madman. 
Everything was against me. Little as I had to do, I was en- 
gaged to the very end of the performance, and it was after mid* 
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nigbt before I could leave the theatre. I went straight to Srunr 
Street. There were lights in Mrs. Hunter's windows, but ail 
was dark below stairs. I stood on the opposite side of the street 
and waited — waited with this wretched brain on fire. It was 
not long. As the dock of St. Mary's church struck one, I 
heard the door opened quickly, and Sir Everard Lestrange came 
out. Gentlemen, if it were to do again, I would do it." 

He looked round the court as he said this, at the top of hif 
voice, with a conviction that was almost heroic. There was not 
do much as a murmur or movement in all that assembly. 

•• I drew my dagger. I know not how long my hand had 
been clutching the hilt, but I know it was in my grasp when 
the door opened. I darted across the road, and came upon him, 
a Httle behind. Oh, gentlemen, as I stand here, it was by no 
deUberate cowardice, I stabbed him in the back.- I would as 
lief have met him face to face — as lief have exchanged shots 
with him across apocket-handkerchief, — but I meant tokill him." 

" That will do, sir," cried the magistrate ; " it is against all 
precedent that you should stand there to criminate yourself in 
Uiis manner." 

He gave an order to one of his myrmidons, and Mr. Johnson 
was removed from the witness-box, but detained in custody in 
another part of the court. The next witness called was a certain 
James Waddy, waiter at th© " BuU-and-Moutb," Fleet Street. 

"Were you in Surry Street on the night of Sir Everard 
Lestrange's death?" Mr. Oole asked, after this witness had 
been duly sworn. 

" I was." 

" What happened while you were there P " 

*' My master sent me and another man with the supper that 
Sir Everard had ordered for one o'clock. It was a hot supper, and 
we brought it in covered dishes on two trays " 

" The supper is not to the point, sir," growled the magistrate. 

" We came down Hay's Court, you see, sir, which was the 
shortest way," continued the witness, somewhat disconcerted, 
"and it was striking one as we turned out of the Strand. 
* We're after time, Jim,* William Dwyer, the other waiter, says 
to me, for yon see, sir. Sir Everard Lestrange had laid it down 
as the supper was to be to the moment " 

"You are rambling, sir," interjected the magistrate, in a 
stentorian voice. 

" I beg your worship's pardon, but I was coming to the point. 
Turning snarp round the comer, with my tray upon my head, 
which IS always tipuppy like, yer honour, what should I do but 
oome full tilt against a fellow running for his life, as paleasaghost.'' 

" How do you know that he was pale, sir P " demanded the 
magistrate. " We have been told that the night was dark. 
Indeed, the almanack teUs ns as much. There was no moon 1 " 
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" BeggW jonr woraliip's pardon, but there's a lamp at tb« 
eorner of ^y's Court, and I saw his face as j^ain as I can see 
yours." 

^ Well, sir, and his face was the same face aa the {Hisonflr's 
yonder, was it not P — a litUe paler no doubt, for he has sommoiied 
up all his impudence to brazen out to-day's businesB, bat the very 
name face. Til be sworn." 

** Begging your worship's pardon, no, my lord. The prisoner 
is not the man* We went bang up against each other, and I 
nearly lost my equilaborom, and felt ray tray upon the slip, but 
I balanced it somehow. The man's face was within a foot of 
mine when he bounced again me ; and I never saw such a whiter 
scared-looking wretch as he was." 

** Eh, you protest the prisoner is not the man P Bemember, 
you are on your oath, sir, and preyarication here is rank perjury. 
Now, have you ever seen the man since that night P " 

" Yes, your worship. I saw him at the door of the court just 
now, a sick gentleman, that was brought here in a chair." ^ 

Tliis witness was examined and cross-examined, but his evi- 
dence, so far as it went, was not to be shaken. This interroga- 
tion closed the day's proceedings, and I was again remanded. 
I found TDj father at tne door of the court. He clasped me in 
his arms with irrepressible rapture. 

" My boy, thou art saved ! he exclaimed in a choking voice. 
" Oh, Robert ! thou canst never knoW what infernal agonies Ihave 
suffered in the week that is just over." 

I grasped his hand in silence. Had my life depended upon 
the effort, I could not have spoken a word. We got into a 
coach together, my jailors still m close attendance upon me, for 
my captivity was not yet over. We had driven to the prison 
before J was calm enough to ask any questions. As soon as my 
father and I were alone in my room, I began to interrogate him. 

** How, in the name of Heaven, came tnat unhappy wretch to 
acknowledge his crime P " I exclaimed. 

" 'Tis a wonderful story, Robert," replied my fetheTy * and you 
Khali hear it only from the lips of the neroine." 

"The heroine!" 

"Yes, child; and as great a heroine, to my mind, as any of 
four mythical or historical damsels — ^your Unas or Joans. 'T was 
Margery who saved you, Robert ; Margery who brought that 
fbllow to denounce himself; Margery who first hit upon the 
right scent; who hunted out the evidence a^faisst tms mai 
Johnson, and so worked upon his poor we^Jc soul as to bring hinr 
where you saw him to-day. No one else could have done what 
she has done. Upon my lionour, Robert^ you owe her tiio dovo* 
tion of a lifetime!" 

** And I will pay the debt, sir," I answered, solemnly. 

Yet in tl'R* moment, for the first time since the light had 
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broken upon my situation, my spirits sank to zero. My 
first definite thought, after I had recovered the first shock of 
Johnson's revelation, had been the thought that Dora Lestrauge 
would discover that I was not a villain. To be scorned by her 
was a shame tenfold more dreadful than the contumely of all 
the rest of mankind. To stand exonerated before her was a 
lelief that raised my soul to the seventh heaven. 

But she was nothing to me ; and all the warmest feelings of 
my heart were due to the woman who had succoured me in my 
illness and saved me in my peril. I was not altogether a rene- 
orade to that generous and faithful soul. At the. cost of a more 
bitter pang than any words can describe, I thrust Dora's dear 
image from my heart, and turned all my thoughts to that future 
v/hich was to oe shared with Margery. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

I COMB INTO MY ESTATE. 

Mt flEither left me soon after my return to the prison, in order to 

fo back to the court to ascertain what had been done with Mr. 
ohnson ; and he had scarcely departed when Margery apf>eared. 
She was as pale as on the day when she first visited me in this 
dismal place, but there was an almost seraphic joy in her 
countenance. 

*• I have saved thee, Robert !" she exclaimed, as I took her in 
my arms and pressed my lips upon her pale forehead. Her face 
and hands were cold as ice, and I made her sit down close to the 
fire before I would hear another word. 

" Yes, dear girl," I replied, " you have saved this worthless life 
for the second time, and henceforth its owner is your slave I" 

** Oh, Robert ! " she said, with a mournful shake of her head» 
** I do not want a slave." 

"Your lover, then — ^your husband I Your fond and faithful 
servant until death !'* 

" Dear Robert*' — still with the same grave and almost mourn- 
ful manner, which contrasted strangely with that look of Joy she 
had worn when she entered my room, — " dear friend ! you are 
too grateful. If Heaven had not inspired me, I could have done 
nothing. God has been ^ood to me, Robert. When I left you, 
after my first visit here, it was with an aching heart. I knew 
not which way to turn. I racked my wretched brain, but all 
was blank. I could imagine no solution to the mystery of that 
bad man's death. Then came the thought of that dagger. I 
called Hannah, and questioned her dosely about the table where 
you told me you left that fatal w^pon. Had die touched it to 
dust or tidy it at all last week P Yes, she told me ; she had ar- 
ranged my work on Tuesday morning — ^the Tuesday morning 
before the munler — and she would take her oath th^re was no 
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Bnch thinff u a dagger on the table. She is a trathful creatore^ 
and would not, I felt sure, deceive me. This set me thinking 
who could have taken the dagger, which must have been removed 
on Monday, if your impressiou that you had left it on my work- 
table was to be relied on. I had had but two visitors on that 
day — one of my fellow-actresses, who came to take a dish of tea 
with me, and Me. Johnson, who brought me notice of the night's 
performance. My mind fixed immediately on this last. He had 
neen shamefully violent in his conversation with me, and had 
repeats! a threat which I had too often heard from his lips, and 
wnich was no less than that he would assuredly be driven to 
destroy himself if I persisted in rejecting his suit. I quitted him 
m anger, and went into the next room, whence I could hear him 
muttering to himself as he stalked up and down my parlour. 
It was fml ten minutes before he went away. Upon reviewing 
his conduct on this occasion, I felt convinced that 'twas he who 
iiad stolen the dagger ; and it was not long before my suspicions 
went further, and pointed to him as the murderer of Everard 
Lestrange." 

" Strsmge !" I exclaimed, " strange that I should never have 
thought of him in connection with that crime." 

" You do not know the wretched, half-demented creature as 
well as I do. My suspicions once aroused, I watched him closely 
every night at the theatre, and soon perceived that he was suffer- 
ing from a suppressed agitation which made it difficult for him 
to get through the smallest scene, or attend to the routine of hia 
business behind the scenes. He was strangely absent, much 
paler than usual, and started when spoken to. Other people 
observed the change in him, but only remarked that mad John- 
son was a trifle madder than usual. I took occasion to test him 
by telling him of jour danger, and ventured some conjectures as 
to the real assassin, and i saw that every word I spoke went 
home. But he put on a dogged air, and told me that Sir 
Everard Lesfc^nge deserved to die, and that it was a good thing 
there was one of my lovers got rid of. * I am a woman who can 
exist without a lover, sir,* I said to him, * but I cannot endure 
that an innocent man should perish. If you can throw any 
light upon this business, for pity's sake speak, and save a guilt- 
less fellow-creature.' * What should I know of it P' he cried 
angrily, but with a countenance like death. This kind of con- 
versation was repeated between ns several times, with variations. 
I could perceive that the unhappy wretch became hourly more 
distract^. On Saturdav last, when I knew he was engaged at 
a rehearsal, I went to tne house where his bedridden mother 
todies, and contrived to see the old woman who waits upon her. 
[ will not trouble yon with a minute account of our conversa- 
tion, but from her I heard enough to confirm my suspicions. 
Before this I had communicated my ideas to Mr. Oole, who 
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waited upon me daily. It was he who thought of qaestioiiing the 
tavern waiter, when he heard that the supper waa brought to the 
door ahnost immediately after the murder. To be brief, Eobert, 
I believe that my reproaches, and hie own tormented conscience, 
BO worked upon that poor creature Johnson, that he could at 
last no longer support his existence. He bought a pennyworth 
of arsenic, and si/^llowed it last night, and about an hour after, 
beheving himself dying, had himself put in a chair, and brought 
to my house long after midnight, to ease his mind by acknow- 
ledging his ffuilt to me. The dose, however, was not strong 
enough to be fatal. Hannah Surfet and I plied him with 
antidotes all night long. I took down his confession from his 
own lips, and made him siffu it, with Hannah and myself fof 
witnesses to the signature, lest he should die before ne could 
exonerate you. He was very v/eak, poor unhappy creature, and 
declared that if he Hved to see the morning's fight he wouM 
wilHngly give himself up to justice. * I would rather be hanged 
half a dozen times than endure the anguish I have suffered 
within the last week,* he said. Oh, Eobert, I hope he may not 
Hve to be hanged 1" cried Margery. 

" We must intercede for him, dearest," I answered. " There 
is little doubt he was demented when he did the deed. The 
magistrate called him a madman to-day. I do not think it 
would be impossible for us to get him off as a lunatic.** 

Slie sighed, and sat downcast, looking into the fire. 

" What a miserable woman I am, Robert, to be the cause of 
QO much mischief!** 

" Nay, my dear, there was a fatality in this, and I cannot but 
consider Mr. Johnson the instrument of Divine vengeance.** 

She was not easily to be comforted, and in the hope of dis- 
tracting her from these gloomy thoughts, I began to speak of 
our future, and of the change that nad come to my tortunes 
since my journey to Hauteville. 

" It was not worth while talking of Lady Barbara's will while 
I was under suspicion of a felony, which would have confiscated 
my inheritance, I said, " but now that I am in a fair way to 
regaining my Uberty, we may speak of it. If that will can be 
established, we shall be rich, Margery.** 

*• We shall be rich,** she repeated slowly, with a thoughtful air, 
**you and 1; but Lady Lestrange will be reduced to poverty." 

The sudden mention of that name moved me, in spite of my 
philosophy. 

" Nay, my dear,'* I said, " we have no reason to suppose thai 
the loss of the Hauteville estate will make Lady Lestrange a 
beggar. She has her own fortune." 

" She had her own fortune, which in all probability S.r 
Sverard has spent, to the last sixpence. I have heard as much . " 

•* in that case it will be in our power to prevent her sufferir j 
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■iij inc oiiTenienc6 from tlie loss of Lady Barbara's estate. If 
can eettle an income upon her — so arranging it that she shall 
believt! it was bequeathed to her by La^y Barbara — and we can 
give her the free use of HautevUle House while we are in India." 

She was silent, still contemplating the fire, with a pensive 
countenance; nor oould I succeed in banishing that sadness 
which bad come upon her after the first burst of pleasure with 
which she greeted me. 

The neitt day saw me a free man, after I had gone through cer« 
Jaiii formalities which I need not linger to describe. I was free, 
«id went back to my chambers in Brick Court, where my father 
tnd I bobbed and nobbed in very much the same free and easy 
%Bhiori tbat had obtained years ago between Mr. Hay and myself 

We both dined with Mr. Swinfen on the night after m^ 
release, and he informed me that he had not the slightest appre» 
htubion of opposition from Lady Lestrange or her representa- 
tives on the question of my rights under Lady Barbara's will. 

** As for Lady Lestrange herself," he said, on which my foolish 
heart must needs begin to beat furiously, '* nothing could be 
more noble than her conduct. She protested she had always 
believed Lady Barbara would leave you handsomely provided 
for, and she was therefore in no way astonished by the discovery 
of the will. In a word, she is a very high-minded woman, and 
yon hjive no difficulty to fear from her. Her lawyers were 
mclintid to cavils but on our second interview they informed 
me thiit their cHent forbade any attempt to dispute the will. 
" ' Gene mus,* said Mr. Theobald, the senior partner of the firm, 
* but foolirih ! A document produced in such a manner should 
have been disputed tooth and nail.' " 

" Toil saw Lady Lestrange while I was in prison," I exclaimed 
engerly . " Did she believe me to be her husband's assassin P " 

*' She did not," replied Mr. Swinfen, decisively. " On the 
contrary, she took the trouble to inform me of her beHef in 
your innocence. 'But I have put the case into the hands of. 
ethers, Mr. Swinfen,' she said, 'and I cannot help what they 
do * She was much distressed, poor soul, and I had to assure 
her fhut we should get you out of trouble shortly." 

To know that Dora had never thought me guilty was an 
unspeakable relief I called upon Mr. Swinfen alone next 
moruintr at his chambers, to take counsel with him upon the 
Eltt^nititJti in Lady Lestrange's circumstances which would be 
brou^^bt about by the discovery of the will. 

'* I am told that Lestrange sauandered every penny of her 
private fortune," I said; " and asne had very little to get from 
his fathor, Sir Marcus, I apprehend that the loss of the Haute- 
ville e&itiite will leave her almost a beggar." 

Mr. 3winfen shni^ed his shoulders, and took a turn up and 

1WU the room b'jfore he answered me. 
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**I have very little doubt that the gentleman got rid of his 
wife's fifty thousand pounds before he came into the ELaute- 
ville estate," he said presently, " for I know he was in the 
hands of the Jews when his father died. Nor had Sir Marcus 
anything of his own to leave, except the lease and fhmitore 
of the house in St. James's Square." 

" But suppose this will had not been discovered, and Lady 
Lestrange had inherited Hauteville from her husband, pray 
what would her pecuniary position have been P " 

" She would have had what you will have — ^perhaps an in- 
come of four to five thousand a year." 

" She must have at least half the income, whatever it is," 1 
said, after a few minutes' thought. ** I am going back to India^ 
where I can live upon my pay, and have actually no need for 
ftny of this money. All I shall care to spend wHl be for the 
improvement and restoration of the dear old place, which has 
acquired an aspect of utter decay and desolation in the hands of 
Sir Everard Lestrange. You must contrive to make Lady 
Lestrange beUcve that Lady Barbara left her an income 
diargeable on the estate." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Mr. Swinfen. " She has been fiir- 
nished with a copy of the will." 

"Could you not invent a codicil — which may fairly have 
been discovered since the finding of the will P " 

" I am not fond of inventions," said Mr. Swinfen ; " nor do I 
think Lady Lestrange is a woman to be easily duped by such a 
contrivance as you suggest. It is a pity," he added, looking at 
me with a meditative air, " that the busmess cannot be managed 
another way." 

I was quick to guess what he mesnt, and felt myself chang- 
ing colour as he looked at me. 

"There is no other way that I can propose," I said gravely. 
** As for Hauteville, it would be most entirely at the la^'s ser- 
vice, were she inclined to occupy it. It is very unlikely that I 
shall be able to live there for the next ten years. I am going 
back to India almost immediately after my marriage." 

"Your mamage! What, are you positively going to be 
married, Mr. Ainsleigh P " 

" Yes. Mrs. Hunter is shortly to become my wife." 

" The actress of Drury Lane ! " exclaimed Mr. Swinfen, with 
an air of wonder that stung me ; and yet I knew him lo be 
ignorant of MargeiVs antecedents. 

" Yes, Mr. Swinfen," I replied, " the actress of Drury Lane 
—the noble woman whose sense and courage have saved me 
from the gallows I " 

" Well, I can scarcely wonder that you should be eager to 
give her so strong a proof of your gratitude. There is a certain 
iDrejudice against such s^ m^riiage j bijt this lady ip beantiful, a 

B B 
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genitui^ and of unsullied character, I am told, despite the pur* 
suit of Sir Everard. I daresaj you might do worse, Mr, 
Ainsleigh; yet I am free to confess it is not the union I ** 

** Oh, sir,^' I exclaimed, '* tbsre are not many of us so happy 
as to gratifjr onr first choice." 

I urged him once more to manage the matter of the codicil 
for me, assuring him that I myself was in no need of the in* 
come arising from the Hauteville estate, and so left him. 

Three*6r four days after this interview I received a letter 
from Lady Lestranffe's solicitors, informing me that their client 
had surrendered ^ ownership in Hauteville House, and all 
lands thereunto belonging, and that I could assume possession 
of tiie same at my pleasure. The next countiy post brought 
me a communication &om Mrs. Grimshaw, to the foUoMong 
effect : — 

"Hauteville House, 

" Sir, " 10^^ November, 1757. 

" As I am aporised that you are become (by a strange 
caprice of Fortune, wnich does not always bestow ner favours 
on the most deserving;) the owner and master of this house, I 
beg to tender my resignetion of a post which I have now occu- 
pied with, I venture to affirm, some credit to myself and much 
profit to my employers, for five-and-twenty years, since neither 
the promptings of mterest — to which, I thank God, I have ever 
been proudly indifferent— nor the affection for a familiar place 
which springs from the habit of long years, could reconcile m6 
to a situation in the household of one whom I regret to be un- 
able either to esteem or respect. This mansion, which has of 
late years been maintained in a somewhat pinched and poverty- 
stricken manner, will henceforward, I opine, be suffered to lapse 
into complete decay, as I cannot conceive that your habits or 
inclinations would dispose you to occupy so respectable a home. 

" I leave my keys in the custody of your friend and ally, Mrs. 
Betty, to whose sole charge I commit a mansion which once 
maintained forty servants, and which in its present degradation 
and decay inspires the mind with pity, almost as profound as 
that which moved the Prophet Jeremiah for the fenced dty thai 
had become an heap. 

'* 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
" Your Servant, 

"Martha Gedisiiaw." 

And here I may fairly take my leave of Mrs. Grimshaw, who 
retired to a respectable lodging in the High Street of War* 
borough, so close to Brewer's Yard that her ears might be 
gratified by the melodious voices of Mr. Noggers's congregation 
bawling their hymns as she sat by her own hc^h ; and here she 
' for thirty years in the odour of sanctity, her black poke 
t and-dic^mal ^ris^e a favourite subject gf ridicule for the 
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ehildren of the town. The time came when my own rascals 
learned to caricature this yenerable dame in the margins and 
flv-leaves of their lesson-books. The closing years of a respect- 
able and rancorous existence were tormented by a deadly quarrel, 
arising out of I know not what, with Mr. Noggers's successor ; 
and at the tag-end of her life Mrs. Grimshaw deserted the followers 
of Wesley and returned to the fold of the Established Church. 
When I tnink of her sour womanhood and her desolate old age, 
I can but wonder at frail foolish humanity, which can be so con- 
stant in hate, and take so much trouble to do harm. 

There was now nothing to hinder my union with Margery 
except our mutual concern for that unhappy sinner, Johnson, 
who languished in gaol, sick almost to death, awaiting his trial. 
I had pleaded this poor creature's cause very warmly with Mr. 
Swinfen, and that gentleman, whose heart was ever ready to 
compassionate the distressed, had entered upon the subject with 
nnusoal earnestness. The prisoner was examined by several 
physicians, tile majority of whom pronounced him quite sane 
enough to be responsible for his actions, but of a temperament 
so excitable as to touch very near upon the confines of madness. 
One learned gentleman happily declared him a confirmed lunatic, 
and on this evidence, and a petition to His Majesty, we relied for 
saving the unfortunate creature's life. 

Margery and I visited liim constantly while he lay in prison, 
awaiting his trial 

The arsenic he had swallowed before he gave himself up to 
justice had been quite enough to make him seriously ill, and he 
was now confined to his bed, and attended daily by the gaol 
surgeon. We carried him such small luxuries as his condition 
required, and did our best to sustain his spirits. He was meek- 
ness itself, but not so much cast down as one might have ex- 
pected to find him under such circumstances. He spoke with a 
most heroic calmness of the prospect of being hung ; and I do 
▼erily believe that he rather hankered for the callows, as a 
notorious and even famous manner of ending his days. 

" The world will remember me as one who, like Othello, loved 
not wisely, but too well," he said with a satisfied air. 

His feeble condition, whicbin no manner Improved as the dayi 
wore on, inspired me with the hope that death might mercifuUj 
mtervene to save him from the hangman, or from that alternative 
doom which reflection had taught me to consider something 
worse than the scafibld. ShouW the physician's evidence m 
strong enough to convince a jury of tbe prisoner's lunacy, what 
would be his fate P To be immured for life in a pauper mad- 
house, at the mercy of gaolers more brutal than any within the 
walls of Newgate or Bridewell. Better the darkest end that 
could come to a man's life, than existence indefinitely prolonged 
under such conditions as these. 
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There were times when I thought that Johpson ooald not five 
till the day appointed for his trial ; but he did survive, and sat 
in the dock, the veriest spectre, I imagine, that ever appeared in 
a place where so many ghastly countenances have been seen. His 
tnal was brief. Judge and jury rejected the notion of his mad- 
ness, without a moment's hesitation. 

" He had sufficient wit to earn his bread by the trade of a 
stage-player for the last ten years of his life— an occupation 
requirmg peculiar gifts of memory and quickness of apprehen- 
sion — and all we are told of his character by those who knew him 
in the exercise of this vocation is, that he was son.ewhat singular 
in his manners, and extravagant in his conversation. Why, 
gentlemen, if every scoundrel who committed a crime of this 
kind were to be let off as a madman on the score of some eccen- 
tricity in his habits or his speech, our madhouses would be stuffed 
with such murderous vermin, and the hangman might find hit 
calling a sinecure. The prisoner was sane enough to steal the 
dagger, and to carry it about him for three days m secret. He 
was sane enough to lie in wait for his victim, and to attack him 
in a safe and cowardly fashion from the rear. What, gentlemen, 
are our legislators to be struck down thus, in the streets of 
London, by every jealous fool who chooses to harbour a grudge 
against his superiors, and the villaiii to go scathelessbecause there 
is some fantastical doctor willing to pronounce him a lunatic P " 

This was the gist of the speech made by the counsel for the 
prosecution. The counsel for the defence had no right of reply, 
and the judge, in his charge to the jury, bore heavily upon the 
ghastly wretch who sat shivering in the dock. The jury were 
absent only ten minutes, and the verdict was that which I had 
but too surely forecast. 

We spent that night with the doomed sinner in his cell, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing much spiritual comfort admin- 
istered to him by the chaplain of the gaol — a kindly soul, whom 
that horrid scene had not hardened. He was very ill, and 
when I left him in company with the surgeon, that gentleman 
informed me he had but a few days' Hfe in him. 

"'Twere a pity he should hold out till Monday," he said 
tiioughtfuUy. " He is in a very bad way ; his constitution could 
uever have been good for much, even at its best, and has been 
andermined, I fancy, by hard work and harder living. Th«.fc 
arsenic very nearly did his business ; indeed, the effects of the 
poison are still hanging about him, and, taken in conjunction 
with the state of his mind, has brought him to the condition in 
which you see him." 

" Grod grant him a blessed relea^V* I exclaimed, " between 
this and Monday ! " 

My prayer was heard : Mr. Johnson expired on Saturd^ night, 
Merg^ij and I bein^ with him in his final moments. He wa« 
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«on8cioiiB to the end, and committed his desolate and afflicted 
mother to our care. 

" She is a very old woman," he said, in a tone that might 
have melted the sternest, " and can hardly trouble you long. I 
sommend her to your charity, Margery." 

It was the first time I had ever heard him address her by her 
Christian name. 

He repeated it with a smile upon his face, and died before the 
smile haii vanished. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

I KBGAIN MY LIBERTY. 

These now remained no impediment to my union with Margery, 
and I was desirous that the ceremony should be performed with- 
out delay. We were already in December, and to keep withm 
the bounds of my leave of absence, I must certainly sail in 
JanuaiT ; and in delaying so long as this I ventured to make 
sure of a seven months* passage, on my return to Bengal as 
well as on my homeward vojrage — a second stroke of good luck 
which might not befall me ; indeed, sailing, as I must do, in the 
dead of the winter, the chances were strongly against me. 

I explained this to Margery, and urged upon her the necessity of 
despatch. I begged lier to write to her father, asking him to bring 
his wife to London at once, to witness their daughter's wedding. 

" We will be married on Christmas Eve, Madge, if you like," 
I said ; "it is a holy day, and the cwcmony that is to bind us 
for life will seem all the more solemn on such a vigil." 

" The ceremony that binds us for life, Robert," she repeated 
with singular gravity ; " have vou considered what that means ?" 

'* Yes, dearest, as completely as I have considered the value 
of the prize I am to gain by that ceremony." 

"The prize ! " she cried, bursting into tears. " Oh 1 Robert, 
have you forgotten the night you spurned me from you in the 
house by the Fleet Prison ?" 

" For God's sake, do not remind me of that I *' I exclaimed» 
■tung to the quick bj the allusion. 

" If we were man and wife, Robert, do you think it would 
never come back to your mind P It would, and you would hate 
me." 

" Margery," I said earnestly, " let all the circumstances of 
that horrid night be blotted from your memory, as they have 
long been from mine. Sure, my love, from the hour when, as 
Ghildren, more innocent than the birds in the woodland, we talked 
of mating. Fate must have designed that you and I should be 
united ; for see how strangely our destiny has brought us to- 
gether at the end I " 

" Ah, Robert I but if it were not for thy happiness we should 
come together ; if •* 
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"Nay, Margery," said I, " there is but one subjCbt you ever 
speak of tliat can make me angry, and you have nit upon that 
to-night" ^J J t^ 

'* i will say no more, but oh ! Bobert, there are doubts that 
gnaw the heart." 

I was silent. Disputes of this kind were beyond measure 
galling; but Margery left me no leisure to chew the cud of my 
rexation. She had taken up her guitar next minute, and wag 
singing me Bosalind's ditty w!th her full fresh yoice; and after 
that she told roe a story of Garrick, mimicking the bashaw of 
Drary Lane to the life. 

I made all necessary arrangements for our wedding on Christ- 
mas Eve. We were to be married at Margery's lodgings, in the 
evening; and Captain Briggs, who was home again, and full of 
concern for all I nad suffered during his absence, was to be my 
best man. 

" I must needs be uncommonly fond of you. Bob," he said* 
•* to accept such an office, for it is like signing my own death- 
warrant. Sure, I would give twenty years of my life, were the 
sum of my future existence but nve-and-twenty, to stand. in 
your shoes on Christmas Eve." 

Tt was in vain that I urged my wishes with reference to Lady 
Barbara's will upon Mr. S win fen. He absolutely refused to 
have any hand m the fabrication of a codicil, and protested 
against to great a folly as the endeavour to impose upon Lady 
Lestrange's good sense by so shallow a fiction. Without his aid 
I felt powerless to act, since Dora knew him to be concerned in 
my interests, and would hardly be inclined to accept any docu- 
ment as genuine that should be unsupported by him. I was 
therefore reduced to the miserable necessity of knowing her 
impoverished by my good fortune, and must either remain in- 
active, or run the risk of revealing myself as her would-be bene- 
factor. This hazard I could not he&r to encounter. To my mind, 
she appeared so lofty and divine a creature, that I shrank with 
horror from the notion of bringing her down to the vulgar level 
i>f a pecuniary transaction. 

" I wonder that you give yourself so much ooncem upon this 
matter," Mr. Swinfen said rather impatiently, when I had been 
vainly endeavouring to alter his resolution, '* and I think you pay 
a very ill compliment to Mrs. Hunter, your wife that is to be, by 
this eagerness to make away with your fortune for the benefit of 
another lady. Sir Everard Lestrange's widow has ftiends of her 
own family, and they no doubt will be quite as ready as yourself 
to come to the rescue. She has already left St. James's Squarfl^ 
and has taken up her abode at Highgate, with her aunt, a Mrs. 
Joshua Hemsley, the widow of a wealthy merchant. No doubl 
she can have a home there for life, if she pleases. But I daresay 
she'li marry again before next midsummer.'* 
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1 left Mir. Swinfen's office in mnch trouble of mind, and hav- 
ing no better occupation for that evening, which was the penul- 
timate night of Mrs. Hunter's dramatic career — she was to take 
her farewell of the public on the next — I walked out to High- 
§^te by way of calming my spirits, and took the trouble to in- 
quire for Mrs. Hemsley s house, at an inn, where I refreshed my- 
self with a glass of white wine. The tapster directed me to a 
row of handsome houses on the brow of the hill, the first of 
whi«Sh, on the London side, was Mrs. Hemsley's. It was a square 
red brick mansion, large and imposing, with a fine lantern in 
the roof — a house which I afterwards ascertained had been built 
by a son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. 

On this moonlit December night theare was no sign of human 
life to be seen upon the stately facade of the mansion — no lighted 
window — ^no open door with a trim maid or a pompous footman 
X)eering from it. All was dark and silent. I paced the road for 
about an hour, thinking of her who dwelt within that nodibre 
habitation, speculating — alas ! how idly— on what her life might 
be in the days to come, when I was on the distant shore of the 
Indian Ocean. St. Paul's sonorous chimes sounded the hour of 
ten before I turned my back upon the hnmsQ and walked down 
the hill towards the city. 

I was too much out of tune to see Margeir that evening, 
though I had half promised to sup with her after the play, so 
I wandered on without thinking where I was ^oin^, imtil I 
strayed so flEur eastward as to lose myself in a laby rinthme neigh- 
bourhood close to the do(^s — ^that strange semi -marine world 
which appears to have no characteristic in common with the 
rest of the City. The ti^ spars, which rose like a forest of 
timber- against a sky of deepest indigo, under the full round 
moon, seemed verily to have brought with them the odour and 
breath of the sea. Here I wandered till late in the night, doing 
battle with my rebellious soul ; and having succeeded at last in 
thoroughly wearing out mind and body, I went back to my cham- 
bers, somewhat calmer and less depressed than when I left them. 

The next night was Margery's triumph ; and rarely, I con- 
ceive, has so intoxicating an ovation rewarded the labours of 
genius as that with which the public greeted Mrs. Hunter at 
the close of this farewell performance, when the curtain having 
fallen on Borneo and JuUet^ she came forward, and with a most 
touching air of humility and gratitude, delivered a brief vale- 
dictory address which Mr. Grarrick had been so obliging as to 
compose for her. The theatre rang with a universal thunder of 
applause ; and I was especially glad of this enthusiasm on the 
part of the public, as Jack Hawker and his wife, who had come 
to London that day, were among the audience. These simple 
creatures were seated with me in a side-box which I had hired 
for the occasion, and never did I see so genuine a rapture as 
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l>iat with wliich my foster-father shared the triumph of hit 
clild. The poor mother sat in silence throughout the play, 
weeping copiously in a comer of the box ^en the lovers' 
troubles thickened; but Jack never left his seat in the fronts 
whence he surveyed the stage and audience with a radiant coun- 
tenance. And he afterwards informed me that it was with some 
difficulty he restrained himself from crying out, " Bean't she a 
beautiful creetur 1 and she be my darter, ladies and gentlemen," 
—an address which I think would have produced an original 
effect upon that fashionable assembly. His indignation against 
Capulet knew no bounds ; and he also told me, in the same 
confidence, that he had much ado to refrain from pitchhig his 
stick at that " hoary old villain." 

" Why, Robin," he exclaimed, " I never knowed that play- 
letin* wur like this here, and that I should see my darter in a 
Uouse that's as fine as the King's palace, with all these fine 
folks goin' mad about her. There bean't a prouder father in 
London than John Hawker this night. Grod oless ber ! Robin; 
she's the beautifullest creetur that e^r walked upon this earth; 
and to think that we've been parted all these years ! " 

We were all to sup together in Surry Street, and never can I 
forget the joyful tenderness with which the father embraced his 
child when we all met in Margery's parlour. 

** I forgive thee everything, thou dear vagabond," cried Jack, 
*' lor the sake of to-night. En, but thou hast made thy old father 
prond. To see the ladies and gentlemen clapping and waving 
their pocket-handkerchiefs like mad ; and yet so quiet, you might 
have thought 'em all turned into stone, when you and the young 
gentleman was in trouble. But» Lord save us I how pale thou 
art, child; art sure thee didst not swallow any of the p'ison P " 

"Dear father," cried Madge,laughing, "it was an empty bottle." 

" Lord save us I Well, 1 thought they'd have real p'ison, 
and that you'd only make-believe to drink it." 

" It was all make-believe, dear father. But I am so glad you 
and my mother were pleased." 

"'Twas downright melting, Margery," said the mother; 
"and 'twas so life-fike, that when the young gentleman dragged 
thee out of the tomb, I thought thou wert dead in real earnest, 
and I should never hear thy sweet voice again. I was all of « 
tremble till you came in front of that green blind and spoke to 
the people. I should never like to see thee do that again — ^it 
was too reaL" 

" You are not likely to see it again, dear mother. I have 
Irodden those boards for the last time.'] 

She ended this speech with a faint sigh, expressive of a regret 
which, I doubt not, is natural to all who have once tasted the 
fire-water of public applause, on setting aside the intoxicating 
mp for ever. 
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Bnb wliatever sadness this thought might liave oatuied seemed 
transient, and nntil the close of that meeting, Margery was at 
her brightest — foil of playful tenderness for her parents, and of 
consideration for me. If I could have found fault with her for 
any reason, it would have been that her gaiety was somewhat 
wilder than I should have cared to have seen it, and that in the 
abandonment of her mirth there was something of that reck- 
lessness which prejudice has been so apt to charge upon her 
profession. But a man must have had the saturnine humour 
of my Lord Chesterfield — who, in his recently published letters 
to his son, thanks God that he has never laughed since he attained 
years of discretion — to disapprove of manners that were so full 
of fascination, and conversation that brimmed over with fun and 
animal spirits. I left her with Mr. and Mrs. Hawker, at two 
o'clock in the morning, more than ever impressed by her beauty 
and vivacity. 

" Were a man but heart-whole when he first looked upon her, 
how madly he might love her ! " I thought ; and then I asked 
myself whether that kind of mad love was half so enduring a 
passion as the more serious afiection, born of gratitude and 
esteem, which I felt for her. There now wanted but three days 
to our marriage, and it had been arranged between Margery 
and myself that I should spend the intervening time in a brief 
visit to Hauteville, in order that I might inspect the estate of 
which I was master, and make all necessary arrangements for 
the proper preservation of the old place during my absence in 
India. The dear ^1 would fain have had me travel post, in a 
chariot and six, in honour of my altered position, but I preferred 
to take my chance in the coach which had carried me before. 

I found Mrs. Grimshaw and her confidential maid departed, 
and Mrs. Betty in sole possession of the rambling old mansion. 
She took me through all the rooms, and pointed out so many 
dilapidations — crumbling ceilings, split panels, loose banisters 
ontne great oak staircase, broken flags m the marble-paved 
hall, windows that would not open, and doors that would not 
shut, and so many leakages in the roof, which feature of the 
building appeared to be an inj^enious architectural device for 
the concentration of rain-water in particular spots, that I began 
to think my inheritance of Hauteville House was something 
like that gift of a white elephant which Oriental tyrants are 
said to bestow upon a subject whom they desire to ruin. It 
would have needea some thousands to put the place in good 
order, according to Mrs. Betty, who made the most of all de- 
fects. No woras can paint the desolation of the rooms, the 
dismal mouldiness that brooded over their faded splendour, the 
haunted air which made me fancy a lurking figure oehind every 
bal^open door, the mysterious sounds of unearthljr footfalls in 
the distance which our feet awakened. Yet, in spite of eyery 
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melanelioly tlumglit — and the i>la.ce inspired some of the sad- 
dest — I had an infinite satisfaction in the sense of freedom with 
which I explored the familiar mansion, knowing -myself its 
master. There was not a room that I conld not people with the 
dead; not a memory connected with the place tnBt did not 
awaken my keenest regrets, and yet I fancied that I conld be 
happier here than any wnere else. 

"Yon'll let the house, I suppose, sir P " said Betty; "M.-s. 
Q^rimshaw said as how you would." 

"Mrs. Grimshaw was wrong," I replied; "Hauteville has 
never yet been prostituted to the use of strangers, and I will 
not be the first to degrade it." 

I made m;^ arrangements on the spot. Mrs. Betty was wil« 
ling to remain ; she was used to the place, and liked the place, 
though it was lonesome, she told me; and she did not mind the 
rumours of "ghosteses and spectreses," that were prevalent 
concerning it. She was also acquainted with a respectable 
willing man, of the gardener species, and his wife — ^industrious 
people, and related to herself in some occult manner by the 
bonds of second oousinship wifch her eldest sister's husband, who, 
she believed, would serve me for small wages, in consideration 
of a comfortable home and a permanent employment. With 
two women and a man, and now and then an odd man for the 
rougher work, the house and gardens may be kept fairly 
enough, Mrs. Betty informed me; and if I would please to 
employ a builder from Warborouffh to make the roof water- 
proof, I need give myself no faruier trouble about the place 
till I returned from India. 

This arrangement being completed in a satisfactory manner, 
I went back to Warborough, to call upon a local sohcitor who 
had received rents for Sir Everard Lestrange, and knew the 
exact condition of the estate* With him I went the roimd of 
the land, let off in farms of from thirty to three hundred acres. 
Everywhere I met with new evidences of wasto and neglect 
Homesteads that had slowly fallen to ruin for lack of necessary 
expenditure, roofs whose ancient timbers had rotted for want 
of a crown's worth of lead, or a few hundred tiles. On 
every hand I encountered supplications for repairs — for the 
most part involving serious outlay — and I then for the first 
time experienced that determination to get all they want out 
of a new landlord — although they have meekly borne long years 
of neglect from an old one — which I have smce discovered to 
be a universal attribute of the tenant mind. 

I went back to London on the twenty-third, and in the early 
winter dusk found myself a^ain at Temple Bar. There reigned an 
almost unearthly quiet in the courts and cloisters of the Tem- 
ple, as I walked through them on my way to the chambers — a 
quiet that set me thmking of that night, nearly eight years 
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ftgo, wlien I had retomed from the theatre to find Philip Hay 
crouching on my thre^old. How strangely are our lives in- 
terwoven with the memory of the dead ! I had his voice in my 
ears to-night as I mounted the stair. 

Never had raf sitting-room looked more dismal and sordid 
than it did to-night, when I surveyed it by the glimmer of a 
newly-lighted candle. The shabby furniture, dustv and neg- 
lected, for Margery had not been here of late, — ^the hopeless 
litter of papers on the faded baize cover of a battered oak desk, 
— the boots, and canes, and swords, and crumpled ruffles cas< 
pell-mell on one table, — the disordered pile of books upon 
another: all these things bore witness to the miserable state 
of a bachelor. 

"It will be all changed to-morrow," I said to myself, " and 
my life will belong to another." 

At this moment my eyes were attracted to a letter lying on 
the table by which I stood — a letter addressed in Margery's 
hand, and which was bulkier and more important-looking than the 
little flying billets she had been used to send me — sometimes 
half a dozen in a day. 

I broke the seal with a strange foreboding of I know not 
what, and began to read a letter that changed the current of 
my life: — 
••Dearest Bobeet, 

" Will you think me the vilest, most capricious of womeue 
when you read what I am now going to write P "Will you con- 
demn m a breath, without a pause for mercifuller thoughts that 
can accompany your first indignation at fancying yourself 
cheated by an inconstant woman P Nay, dearest, you who ar* 
so grave and wise, will surely judge me better. You will believe 
that I have loved you — that to the end of my existence here, I 
must still continue to love vou — better than I have ever loved 
myself. When you read this, I shall be far away. Oh, my 
love ! I have no words to describe those agonies of mind which 
I have suffered in the past few months — agonies of doubt and 
self-reproach, which have poisoned even the joy of your com* 
pany ! How often have you reproached me for groundless jea- 
lousy — for foolish petulance. Those humours sprang from a 
heart ill at ease with itself. Eobert, I knew all the while thai 
you were sacrificing your own inclinations to a mistaken sen^o 
of gratitude for services so small, that they were scarce worth 
one kindly pressure of your honest hand — one tender throb of 
▼our warm true heart. X knew it, and yet was base enough to 
let the sacrifice go on ; but not without many a struggle with 
my own selfishness. Dearest, from first to last, I knew that 
you had never loved me — that there was a dearer and a purer 
image for ever intervening between yon and me ; but I fancied 
that in the days to com^ by such devotion as few wives have 
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giren tlieir husbands, I might gtill be bapny enough to win 
▼our regard. Then came a shock that cmsned all mj hopes. 
Sir Everard Lestrange's death left her free, and I knew that 
your future existence would be one long regret for the unlucky 
i)ond that tied you to me. Had you demanded your release at 
thia time, I should have freely given it : and could I be so sel- 
Ssh as to hold you to a promise which you were too generous 
lO revoke? I knew the course that honour counsefied, but 
could not steel my soul against your goodness. You hurried on 
the date of our marriage with a too generous impatience ; and 
I, in my low selfishness, had almost allowed you to consummate 
the sacrifice of all your fondest desires. At this last moment, 
Robert, Heaven has given me the strength I have sought so 
long in vain. Yes, dearest, with that support I am strong 
enough to bid you farewell. You will see me no more till you 
have become the husband of another, — yet, until death, I shall 
remain ever your faithful Makgery." 

This was all : not a word, not a hint, of her destination or 
the plan of her future life. I could scarcely take this letter in 
earnest. She was trying me, perhaps, as she had done more 
than once by speeches that cut me to the heart. I hurried at 
once to her lodgings, where I was informed that Mrs. Hunter 
had left town at seven o'clock that morning, in a glass coach- 
and-four, with her father and mother; but the landlady, who 
told me this, could give me no information as to where the 
travellers were bound; she could only express her crmjecture 
that they were going a long journey. 

I showed my father Margery's letter on the morning of that 
day which was to have closed with my marriage. 

" Before Heaven, Robert ! " he exclaimed, as he read, " this 
woman is as noble as she is lovely. And were her apprehensions 
well founded, child P Do you really prefer Lestrange's widow 
to this bright creature that half the town is mad about?" 

" Do you desire me to tell the truth, sir ?'* 

" Unquestionably." 

" I never loved but one woman in my Hfe, and that woman 
b Dora Lestrange." 

" Then thou art, beyond measure, happy in this release. Ay, 
Bob, I have passed through the furnace, and know what I say. 
A marriage founded upon pity or gratitude is a mistake so 
&tal, that all the wisdom of a man's after-life cannot mend it. 
There is no worse pHght ; no deeper ruin can befall him. Thank 
God, you are out of it !" 

He gave a vast sigh of relief, as if he felt a burden lifted off 
his own shoulders. 

Yes, if I chose to accept Margery's letter as an order of 
release, I was free — ^free to seek her to whom I pledoed my £uth 
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jears ago in the lamp-lit Yaiixliall Garden. Yet, could I tliiii 
coldly discard the fondest and truest of women P Oonld I fling 
her off whom I had sworn to cherish P — to whom I owed my 
life twice over, and that which is dearer than life, my good 
name? Honour forbade the thought of so vile a treason. I 
went to all whom I had known or heard of as Mrs. Hunter's 
acquaintances, and, last of all, applied to Mr. Garrick, wh« 
would, t considered, he likely to know something of her affairs. 
But from none of these could I obtain any sausfaction. The 
manager showed me a letter which Margery had written to hin 
on the eve of her departure. 

"I am about to leave England for some time," she wrote, 
•* finding myself in sore need of a holiday that will afford relief of 
brain as well as of body, and I know not what countries of 
Europe I may traverse. I have a fancy for seeing Juliet's tomb 
at Verona, dear sir, and whether it is really like the canvas cup- 
board your carpenters set for me at Drury Lane ; and I shall, 
if possible, see Venice, and discover whether such a lady as 
Belvidera ever lived there. But whether I go first to Italy, or waste 
six months in Holland, or loiter away the best part of a year 
at Paris, is at present undecided. You were so offended at my 
leaving the stage, that you may perhaps be not altogether dis- 
pleased to learn that I have serious thought of some 4ay return- 
ing to my old walk of life, if the fickle public do not in the mean- 
time forget me." 

" Forget her ! " cried Mr. Garrick, passionately, " we have not 
had such an actress since Woffington was young." 

Verona, Venice, or Holland, or Paris. It was a wide itinerary 
Yet I determined to follow her. In order to do this, it was 
necessarv for me to obtain an extension of my leave, which I 
procuredf, with less difficulty than I had expected, from the gentle- 
men at the India House. 

My father was very angry when I informed him of my resolvi^ 
rated me for my Quixotism, and tried his hardest to dissuadu 
me from the pursuit I intended. 

" What I " ne exclaimed, " yon run away from the woman yon 
do love, to follow the woman you don't ! Was there ever such a 
madman P " 

I persisted, however, and my father, whose leave of absence 
was now nearly expired, went with me to Havre, where we parted 
company, very mournfully on my side, and I believe with some 
sadness on his. 

** I would, sir, that yon could leave this alien army P " I said, 
at parting. 

"Nay, Robert; the country I serve has been better to me 
than the land of my birth. It would be a base desire if I wished 
to turn my back upon her." 

So I left him« and mpde a somewhat rapid pilgrimaga from 
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Havre to Fans, where I institated a close inqniiy as to the late 
English arriyals — ^an inqoirv I repeated afterwards in all other 
places where I halted, and always in vain. Thence through 
Holland, then on to Italy, with no result as regards Margery, 
hut with some pleasure and consolation to myself'. J remained 
abroad something less than the six months I had begged at the 
India House, and came back to arrange for my passage to Cal* 
eutta early in June. 

CHAPTEB XLVn. 

I FIND A PEAGETUL HATEH. 

Kevek can I forget that calm summer evening on which I paid 
my second visit to the old house at Highgate. Never can I 
forget my sensations as I mounted the hill, and halted for a few 
moments, breathless, not from fatigue, but from the fluttering of 
my foolish heart, which was too full to be quiet. The city lay 
below me, bathed in a soft golden haze. Westward, the sky was 
a flame, and far up in the still evening shy glimmered a faint 
crescent moon. 

I had seen Mr. Swinfen, and from him had heard that Lady 
Lestrange was still residing at Highgate with her aunt, Mrs. 
Joshua Hemsley. Yet, as I drew near the house, before which 
I had played sentry that bleak winter's night, six months ago, 
my mind was full of frivolous apprehensions. Dora might be 
away from home — or she might oe disinclined to receive me. 
A newer and brighter image iiaight have banished my humble 
figure from her recollection. The terrors and tortures which 
afflicted me were the terrors and tortures that are common ta 
uncertain lovers. I need not complete the catalogue. 

The little village was as tranquil as if it had been situated at 
the other end of England. I heard the geese screaming on a 
patch of green by the high road. Every flutter of the leaves 
Bounded in the summer stillness, and, I think, the throbbins of 
my own heart would have been audible to any one who nad 
passed close by me at that awful moment, when I pulled an iron 
handle at the tall gate, which set a clanging bell rmging as loud 
as for an alarm of fire. 

A fat black footman opened the door, and told me that Lady 
Lestrange was at home ; but, on my asking to see her, said she 
seldom saw visitors, and he would send for ner maid, whereupon 
he rang a bell in the hall, which was answered by a page, whom 
the pampered negro, evidently too lazy to bu^ge himself, de- 
epat(uied wiiJi my message. I was mean enough to say I desired 
to see Lad^ Lestrange on important business. 

The maid appeared presently — a rosy faced young woman, 

^iih a Berkshire accenin-and asked my name, which I was con- 

hnined to tell her, though I was most anxious to take my dear 
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lo?6 bj mumae, and learn my fote from the change in her sweet 
fitoe wnen aha met me. 

"Mymistress liyes ver^retired, airy^the girl said, " but I will tell 
lier your name, if yon ^pnll be so kind as to wait while I go to her.'* 

She nshered me into a spacious panelled drawing-room, with 
four lonff windows opening on a garden — a room in which there 
was a delightful sense of coolness and repose. I went straight to 
one of the open windows, and, ady£uicin^ towards me, along a 
wide grass walk between an ayenae of dimbing roses, twined on 
poles, I saw the woman I loyed. 

She looked pale as a lily in her long trailing black dress, bat 
at sight of me grew paler still, yet came on to meet me with a 
steady footstep, and gaye me her hand with the calmest grace in 
the world. But in that one blessed moment, when our l^ubled 
glances first met, I was assured that she loyed me. 
' Then followed the usual greetings — gracious questionings as 
to where I had been, and what I had been doing, since that 
awful time when I had lain like a felon in N'ewgate. We walked 
up and down the erassy path between the roses, and talked until 
the moon — ^which had men such a pale shadow when I mounted 
fche hill — shone silyer bright in a deep blue Bky, Yet no word 
had been spoken of loye. Nor did I speak until at the last, when 
the church clock had struck eleyen, and I was fain to apologize 
for the length c^ my yisit. 

** It may be a farewell yisit, Dora," I said, in a low yoioe, as we 
stood on the threshold of the window, whence I had first seen 
her, " unless you will haye it otherwise. I am going back to 
India in something less than a month from to-night. I feel 
that it would be igjnoble to turn my back upon so glorious a 
struggle as that wmch is still in i»ogress yonder." 

"Going back to India?" 

" Yes. I owe my friends there a little more of my life, Dora ; 
and if I eyer Uye to return — to return jjerhaps after two or three 
years' absence — shall I find myself still remembered — greeted 
as kindly as I haye been to-night P Oh, Dora, you must know 
the prayer that is trembling on my lips I Will you keep m^ 
ima^e in your heart — Mill you belieye that no creature on this 
earm ever loyed you so truly as I P" 

" No," she cried, with a little hysterical laugh, " I will not sit 
at home to remember you, Bobert« I haye played Penelope long 
enoueh. I will ^o with you." 

I dasped her m my arms, and the tears of ecstatic loy which 
I shed as I pressed her to my heart were not shed alone; for, 
when I saw ner face under the moonlight, the sweet eyes were 
dim with weeping. 

We were mamed withm a week of that date, in that enchanted 
drawing-room at HighKate, at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
^laried off to HauteviUe afterwards through the summer dusk, 
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and mider tlie summer stars. It was mj darling's fancy thaft 
our honeymoon should be spent in that neglected old mansion 
where first I met her. 

We were still upon the first stage of onr journey when Dora 
asked me a questiou. 

" When Tou were very ill in the Temple, Boberi — oh ! so neai 
dying — ^had you any strange fancies ?" 

" One, dearest, that haunted me all through the time when I 
was at my worst. I was almost sorry to get better, and find it 
a delusion." 

" And what was that P" she asked shyly. 

" I fancied that you were with me — ^that your gentle hands 
ministered to me m the long dismal nights —that your sweet 
face bent over my bed." 

She clasped her hands with a cry of joy. 

"You do remember, then, Robert? Yes, I was with you in 
that dreadful time. It was I who sent away your wicked old 
nurses, and brought a woman I could rely upon — an old Haute- 
ville servant — ^to nurse you, I persuaded your doctor to keep 
mv secret, and when I saw your senses were coming back, dear, 
I left yon. I never thought you would have remembered me." 

L'Envoi. 

For five years my wife and I shared all the shifts and dangers 
of military life in a strange country. I was with Olive at the 
relief of Patna, and fougnt the Dutch under Oolonel Forde. 
By good fortune I escaped being sent to the Oamatic, where 
our troops were fighting the French, and whsre I should have 
been under the constant apprehension of finding myself in arms 
against mv father, from whom I heard so rarely that I knew 
not when he might be ordered out to India. 

I did not return to England until Olive had restored peace 
to Bengal, by which time I had two dear children, whose tender 
age demanded English rearing. 

Oh, happv sunsets on the Indian Ocean, when mv wife and 
I sat to^etnei; to watch the swift approach of the tropical 
night, with our copper-faced ayah and her nurslings sc^uatting 
on a mat at our feet ! happy days of summer idlesse, in whioE 
we had nothing to do but l^k of home, and plan the calm life 
before us I Not in my fondest daydream did I ever imagine 
it sweeter than it is. 

I bear my grandfather's title now, and am Oolonel Ainsleight 
but have l>ecome something more of a country squire than a 
soldier. Our pastures and cattle prosper; at-d what with 
prizes in India and the profits of a well-managed domain at 
nome, I am fast becoming a rich man, and my eldest boy, 
Boderick, is likely to inhent a fine estate. We have no town* 
house, but the dear old mansion at Highgate is our home 
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dating the parliamentary session, when I work hardest, having 
won for myself what my dear wife calls " a name " in the House. 
I take Dora to the theatres occasionally, and when first I re- 
turned from India we used to see Mrs. Hunter, who was still 
the darling of the town ; but she retired from the stage in sober 
earnest soon afterwards, and now lives in a pretty cottage on 
Twickenham Common, scarce a quarter of a mile from IQtty 
Olive's. Here my children visit her every summer, and come 
home laden with toys and sweetmeats, and enchanted with the 
beautiful lady. 

** Is she so very much more beautiful than I am, Roderick P*' 
my wife asked the boy once, with an arch glance at me. 

" Oh, yes, two times as boofitle, mamma V* replied the candid 
nrchin. 

" And yet, you see, papa liked me best." 

" Oh, but perhaps ne had never seen the boofitle lady at 
Twitnam." 

" Or, perhaps, she never gave him any sugar-plams," put 
in Miss Barbara, aged four. 

So my childreu tnink the Twickenham cottage a paradise in 
little, and my wife carries them there sometimes, and spends 
the day with Mrs. Hunter ; but Margery and I have never met 
since the night we sup^d together after the play, when I 
thought her spirits too wild in their reckless gaiety. 



APPENDIX. 

(Tb« foUowing matter, chiefly of ^ historical anc^ retrospective chanicter, hM 
been transfeired from earlier portions of the work.] 

NOTE^ A. 

When I first saw Calcutta, nothing could well be darker than 
the aspect of afiairs in that presidency. John Company held 
his ground as vet only on sufterance, and by virtue of handsome 
payments to the Soubahdar, whose rule was at once nearer and 
stronger than the somewhat shadowy sovereignty of Delhi. Nor 
was the Soubahdar the only power our Company had to fear. 
France had in these days an apparently sure footing in £Un- 
dostan, while her interests were well cared for and her power 
audaciously pushed by Joseph Francis Dupleix, the Governor 
of Pondicherry. It was but five years since the bombardment of 
Madras by the French Admiral, De la Bourdonnais, ending in 
the capitulation of that town and the Governor of Pondicherry'^ 
infamous violation of the treaty of surrender, whereby tne 
Admiml had pledged himself to restore the settlement on pay- 
ment of a moderate ransom. This notorious treachery had 
resulted in triumph to the traitor and disgrace to the honourable 
man, who strove nard to redeem his word with the English, and 
who, on his return to France, was flunj; into the Bastile« and 

c 
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left to langnisli tlie^e for a period of three years, as an eneoara^ 
ment for future honourable-minded admirals. For here I think 
we may fairly retort upon M. deYoltaire the jest which he 
afterwards made about our own unfortunate Admiral Byng; 
since the iniquitous sentence that deprived Byng of life was no 
more cruel than the slow torture which murdered De la Bomr- 
donnais, a much greater man. 

Dupleix, on the contrary, had succeeded in elevating himself 
to the giddiest summit of power by a series of intrigues with 
native princes and native usurpers. He was now Governor of 
the Mogul dominions on the coast of Coromandel, from the 
river Kistna to Cape Oomorin. He affected an Oriental mag- 
nificence, known only to native princes, and displayed amongst 
his splendid insignia the princely badge of the fisn; while his 
friends boldly affirmed that ere long the Mogul cva his throne 
would tremble at the name of Dupleix. The English beheld 
these triumphs of a rival nation with an indifference that might 
proceed from either apathy or despair. They made no attempt 
to stem a torrent that threatened to overwhelm them, and 
Major Laurence, the commander of the troops, chose this critical 
juncture as a fitting time for his return to England. 

Note B. 
In order that the narrative of these adventures may be clear to 
the reader, it may be well for me to give the following descrip- 
tion of the condition of Hindostan and her rulers, as I received 
it from the lips of my patron, Mr. HolweU : — 

" You must accept all that you have heard and read of the 
Great Mogul and his absolute power as a page of past history 
that ended with the death of Aurungzebe. When that master- 
spirit sank in the grave, the soul of Timur expired with him. 
It is not fifty years since that great man died, at ninety-four 
years of age ; and indeed it seems as if to such unscrupulous 
and commanding genius there belongs a power that can protect 
life beyond its natural limit. In that half-century seven em- 
perors have sat on the musnud of Delhi, but one among them 
worthy to occupy the throne of his ancestors ; the rest weak 
slaves of their tavourites, and weaker slaves of their own vices. 
Hence the power that once extended to the utmost boundaries 
of Hindostan, and ruled its haughtiest deputies with a rod of 
iron, is now httle more than a shadow. Soubahdars and nabobs 
no longer wait to be appointed by a mandate from Delhi, but 
mudaciously seize on temtories, which they still more audaciously 
bequeath to their sons, or adopted sons, after them ; while, with 
nnparalleled impudence, thejr impose on the common people by 

Sretended delegates from the imperial city, before whose spurious 
ignity they bend their stubborn knees, and from whose handa 
they receive forged credentials with an assumed homility that 
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delades and satisfies an ignorant populace. For tlie last haJf- 
century the most dangerous force of the East has been that of 
the Morattoes — a nation of hardy mountaineers — natives of the 
hilly regions that extend from the borders of Guzerat to 
Canara. They are the Swiss of India — ever ready to fight on the 
stronger side, and able to change leaders with the varying breatV 
of fortune. This is a power which first arose in the palmy days of 
the Mogul empire, and has fattened upon that empire's decay." 

" Then you consider the despotism of Delhi a power of tht 
pastP" I asked. 

" Yes, Robert. Delhi has seen the last of her greatness. Her 
f plendour sank in an eternal eclipse, when the shepherd monarch 
of Ispahan, Nadir Shah, and his Persians, invested the city, 
to retire thence with thirty-two millions' worth of loot, after such 
a work of ravage as was new even to Hindostan. Shade of 
•Rmur, that was indeed a degradation for the chief city of thy 
Tartar race!" ^ ^ 

From Mr. Holwell*8 conversation I learned the history of the 
Mogul empire during the last century. It was a bloody record 
of ambition and treachery, and I, who came fresh from a Chris- 
tian country, was struck with horror by the crimes of a people 
whose religion I have heard philosophers extol as little infenor 
to the faith of Chrifc** The farther I carried my retrospect, the 
longer was the list of iniquities which the history of the past 
revealed; and as a monotonous sameness characterizes the 
murderous deeds of these Mahometan usurpers, I will not buis- 
den this chronicle by going farther back than to the lei^n o€ 
Shah Jehan. This nool' «.llower of the Prophet dLstinguisheCu 
himself in early life b* <;he quiet assassination of his e\det 
brother and an unsuccoesful rebellion against his father, a feeble« 
minded monarch, very much under the governance of his wife, 
and who, after beginning his'reign with a little private business 
in the way of murder on his own account, assumed the modest 
name of Mahomet Jehangire, or Conq[ueror of the World. Shah 
Jehan, knowing the family failing, wisely inaugurated his reign 
by a happy despatch, per da^er or bowstring, of all the male 
posterity of Timur, except himself and his four sons. Had he 
made the exception still narrower, and included the four young 
Timurs in the general massacre, he would have shown himsea 
JL wise man. One of these Tartar cubs was Aurungzebe, who^ 
in early life, acquired the character of a harmless religious 
enthusiast without a grain of ambition. But when the piooe 

grince engaged in wartare and subjugated two of his brotheiB* 
etrayed and imprisoned the third, possessed himself by strata- 
gem of his father's person, and, having safely bestowed that 
ancient ruler under lock and key, caused himself to be impor- 
tuned by his nobles, whose entreaties so touched his tender 
nature— like the prayers of the Duke of Buckingham '*^ 'Miai 
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famous scene of Shakespeare's Richard JZT. — ^thatlie submitted 
to assume the royal power under the title of Aulum Greer, or 
Gonqueror of the Wind. 

Aulum Greer, aUas Aurungzehe, proved himself a wise and 
prudent despot. He took speedy means to dispose of his best 
friend and ally, Meer Joomla, whom he despatched on a warlike 
expedition, wnich resulted in the destruction of his army by 
privation and disease, and his own untimely death, whereupon 
A.urungzebe had the candour to remark that he had lost " the 
greatest and most dangerous" of his friends. 

After languishing in a prison, made tolerable to his senility 
^the amusements of a well- furnished harem. Shah Jehan ex- 
pired, and there were not wanting slanderers to whisper that 
a noxious infusion of poppy-juice, called poust, a favourite slow 

g)ison of these Orientals, nad somewhat accelerated his death, 
ut the subjects of the Mogul empire were too busy for minute 
inquiries on this point. The enaperor was bent on the subjuga- 
tion alike of Manometan and Hindoo ralers. He made war 
upon Morattoes and Sikhs, Eajpoots and Affghans, usin^ some- 
times the pretext of religious fervour, sometimes the nght of 
an offended chief, and, having subdued the two sovereigns of 
the DeccaUy and made himseSf almost master of the Carnatic, 
he closed a rei^ of half a century in a harassing and useless 
struggle with tne Morattoes, and died a natural death in his 
camp, thereby considerably varying the common close of a 
Mogul sovereignty. 

Tne successors of Aurun^ebe are scarce worthy of being 
chronicled in the same page with so wise and renowned a tyrant 
Jehand^ Shah, the grandson of this great man, allowed him- 
self to be governed by a public dancer whose very name of Lall 
Koor sounds disreputable to the English ear. After wasting 
his days and nights in debauch, and outraging the feelings of 
his omrahs, or nobles, this Jehandar was deposed and strangled* 
and his dead body exhibited in the streets of Delhi at the be- 
hest of his nephew and successor, Ferokhshere. 

Nor did the usurper show himself better worthy to occupy 
the musnnd than the kinsman he displaced. He also inau- 
gurated his accession by the butchery of every man he had 
reason to fear. He also submitted to the base dominion of 
favourites, and, as the historian Ferishta remarked of one of 
his predecessors, " delighted in the soft society of silver-bodied 
damsels with musky tresses." I should scarcely have recorded! 
his name, save for the fact that to this emperor the East India 
Company owe the phirmaund which gave them their richest 
privileges in Hindostan. Mr. Hamilton, a surgeon travelling 
with an embassy from the English Company, had the ijood 
fortune to cure the emperor of a malady which the unskilful 
treatment of his native phvsicians had failed to subjugate. 
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FerokHslieTe bade the En^lisli doctor name his reward, and tha 
generous Briton solicited privileges for the Company. These 
privileges included the extension of the Company's territory, 
the reduction and simplification of the duties hitherto paid by 
them, the exemption of their goods from stoppage and exami- 
nation under cover of a passport or dustuck signed by the 
president of Calcutta, with other protections and exemptions of 
equal importance. The grant promised by the emperor wbh 
only secured after much intrigue and counter-intrigue ; but the 
English embassy was patient, and did not take leave of the 
Mogul until his royal phirmaund had been obtained. 

From the Court of Delhi Mr. HolweU bade me look to the 
Deccan, or southern provinces of India, where the master-mind 
of Nizam-al-Mulk had created a sovereignty scarcely second to 
that of the Moguls, and which his daring had rendered inde- 
pendent of the imperial power. The Nizam had given up the 
ghost, after more than a century of life in 1747, and since 
his death the sovereignty of the Deccan had been the subject of 
unceasing contention. But here I must again indulge in a re- 
trospective glance, even at the risk of appearing prolix, and in 
order to make my narrative complete, it will be well for me to 
quote Mr. Holwell*s description of the aspect of affairs upon 
the coast of Ooromandel, where Clive was at this time winning 
his youthful crown of laurels. 

" It is just twenty years since Sadatuila, a regular and ac 
kno^^ledged Nabob of the Camatic, died, much regretted by his 
subjects, after appointing his nephew and adopted son, Dost 
Ally, to succeed mm. His dying wishes were quietly fulfilled, 
but not without inspiring secret aversion in the breast of Nizam- 
al-Mulk, soubahdar of the Deccan, since the accession of Dost 
Allv to the subordinate kingdom of the Camatic took place 
without reference to his authority. It is, however, apecuharity 
of the Mahometan mind to smother its resentments, and to 
patiently await the opportunity of revenge. 

** Dost Ally had two sons, the elder of whom, Subder Ally, 
had attained to man's estate at the time of his father's acce8« 
sion ; he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he gave 
in marriage to his nephew, Mortiz Ally, another to a more dis* 
tant relation, Chunda Sahels, who became his dewan, or treasurer, 
one of the most powerful officers of the state. 

"This Chunda Saheb was a man of limitless ambition, a 
supreme master of all the native arts of intrigue. On the 
death of the Eajah of Trichinopoly, an independent Hindoo 
state, he was sent with Subder Ally to obtain possession of the 
city, and by a series of Mse pretences contrived to seduce the 

farrison and imprison the dowager queen, who died of grief and 
umiliation at finding herself thus betrayed. It was even whi» 
pered that the unhappy woman had fallen in love with her ba9f 
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betrayer, and that it was hj the softer arts oi' the lorer Ohunda 
Sabeb penetrated the citadel. 

" Once master of Trichinopoly and its appertaining kingdom, 
Chunda Saheb showed himself bent on keeping his conquest. 

" The Nabob, who cherished a high opinion of his son-in-law's 
genius, dared not recall him from his new power. Chundt^ 
Saheb, without openly throwing off his allegiance to such an 
indulgent master, took care to improve the defences of Trichino- 
poly, and to plant his two brothers in the strongest towns of his 
little kingdom. 

" Nizam-al-Mulk*s hatred of Dost Ally and his race was only 
increased by the extension of their possessions, but as he was 
obliged to keep his arms turned towards Delhi, where he was 
equally dreaded and detested, he was unable to assail this aspiring 
family in person. In this dilemma he had recourse to the 
Morattoes, and gave those savage mountaineers permission to 
attack the Garnatic ; thus by the same stroke wiping out his 
obligations to that race and gratifying his own resentments. 
This permission of the soubahdar's was like the loosening of some 
mightymountainstream, that carries sudden devastation to the 
valleys below its source. 'A hundred thousand Morattoes under 
Bagojee Bonsala swept across the western barrier of the Camatio 
before Dost Ally was able to collect his forces to oppose them. 
Bloody was the struggle that followed. The treachery of an 
Indian officer gave uie Nabob and his army into the hands of 
the foe. Dost Ally and his younger son, Hassan, fell dead from 
their elephants on the field of battle, and with the common 
result of a leader's death amongst Oriental armies, immediate 
rout and ruin followed their fall. 

"Subder Ally had happily taken refuge in the stronghold 
of Yellore, and from tlmt citadel he made terms with the 
triumphant Morattoes. He then assumed the title and autho» 
rity of Nabob, and Chunda Saheb came to Arcot to do homag« 
to him, with a splendour of retinue and military force that 
made lum appear the equal rather than the dependant of Subder 
Ally. In theDecember of the same year, however, the Morattoes 
retumed,in consequence of a secret engagement with Subder Ally, 
invested Trichinopoly, intercepted and slaughtered the two 
brothers of Ghunoa Saheb— -the severed head of one of whom 
they sent him as a confirmation of his brothers' defeat — and 
after a siege of three months, finally subjugated the city, and 
oaptored its resolute defender, Chunda Saheb, whom they carried 
on to a strong fbrt near their metropolis of Sattarah. 

"That ambitious spirit, Chunda Saheb, being thus safely 
bestowed at a remote distance from, the Carnatic, and the 
Morattoes appeased by the conquest of Trichinopoly, Subder 
Ally might have enjoyed his kingdom in tolerable security but 
foi lust fear ever-presen of the luzam, whose wrath could onlf 
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be appeased by the payment of tbose large arrears of reyenue 
wbich the late Nabob, Dost Ally, had withheld. But to part 
with his treasures was a sacrifice which Subder Ally could not 
bring himself to make, and he strove to sofben his creditor by 
humble excuses and pretended poverty, even giving out that he 
intended to ^o to Arabia* and end his days in acts of piety at 
the tomb of his Prophet. 

" His poverty and devotion were alike assumed, but the late 
calamities had made such an impression upon his mind that he 
left the defenceless city of Arcot, and took up his residence in 
the fortified citadel of Vellore^ the strongest in the Carr^atic, 
while his family and treasures were placed under the cai*e of 
the English at Madras ; for it is a notorious testimony to British 
honesty that these heathens will ofteu trust us when they dare 
not trust each other. ... 

" Unhappily for this cautious sovereign, danger lurked within 
the citadel of Yellore, more dire, because more secret, than the 
perils of unfortified Arcot. Mortiz Ally was the Nabob's brother- 
in-law, bound to him by every tie of gratitude and affection ; 
but amongst these people such ties count for nothing when once 
interest is at stake. The Nabob knew that inherited wealth and 

garsimonious habits had made Mortiz AUy the richest man in 
is dominions, and was determined that he should contribute to 
the satisfaction of the greedy Morattoes in common with the 
other governors of the province. None of these gentlemen were 
too well inclined to disburse their treasures, and needed but the 
example of a respectable leader to refuse obedience to the Nabob's 
demand. They, therefore, took occasion to hint to Mortiz Ally 
that Nizam-al-Mulk, the Soubahdar of the Southern Provinces, 
would be inclined to favour rebellion against a prince who had 
defied his vice-royalty. 

" In the East, rebellion generally means assassination 
Mortiz Ally was at once avaricious, ambitious, revengeful, and 
cowardly. He never moved, even in his own palace, without 
the protection of his guards, and never tasted food or drink until 
his wife had affixed ner seal upon the vessel that contained it. 
For such a character the Nabob entertained the most profound 
contempt, and at last, wearied hj Mortiz Ally's repeated excuses 
for withholding the payment ot his arrears of the assessment, 
went so far as to threaten him with displacement from his 
government if he persisted any longer in such tritlinj?. 

" This imprudent threat was the spark that fired the train. 
The discontented governors flattered Mortiz Ally's ambition, 
promising to acknowledge him chief of the Carnatic, in the 
place of nis brother-in-law. The traitor now only waited hia 
opportunity to strike. 

** This seemed difficult to seize. Subder Ally's army lay within 
the suburbs and under the walls of Yellore. A numerous guard 
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attended him within the fort. Mortiz Ally was too ffreat a 
dastard to dream of open violence, and only showed himself 
more than nsnally servile after the insult he had received from 
his brother-in-law. The assasdn might, indeed, have waited 
long for his opportunity had it net been ftfibrdedby the singular 
imprudence of the Nabob himself. 

" At the chief reHgious festival of Mahometan India, Subder 
Ally's servants asked permission to absent themselves for two 
yr three days, in order to celebrate their pious orgies in their 
Dwn families. The unsuspecting Nabob, contrary to all courtly 
etiquette, suffered all his retinue and guards, except four persons, 
U leave him, and even desired that some of Mortiz Ally's officers 
and servants might attend him, in the absence of his own. 

" The governor of Vellore was prompt to seize so excellent an 
oc<;asion. Poison was at first attempted, and failed. But even 
this attempt did not awaken Subder Ally to the consciousness 
of his periL He gave a ready ear to his enemy's servants, who 
attributed his illness to one of the bilious disorders so common 
in India. On this followed a night of horror, during which the 
gates of Yellore were shut against all intruders. Among all his 
subjects, Mortiz Ally found hut one man willing to execute his 
orders. This was an officer whose wife the Kabob had dis- 
honoured. The assassin entered Subder Ally's apartment at 
midnight, at the head of a band of Abyssinian slaves, upbraided 
him with his wrongs, and stabbed him to death as he was in the 
act of escaping by a window. 

" Mortiz Alfy endeavoured to appease the Nabob's army by a 
somewhat lame account of their master's death ; but the general 
opinion of his character ^as such that the soldiery flew to arms, 
declaring that their sovereign had been murdered by the Governor 
of Vellore. The attachment of these devoted creatures, how- 
ever, had its price ; and on Mortiz Ally bidding high for their 
affection, they consented to waive their desire for vengeance, 
and a^eed to accept him as Nabob of the Camatic some forty* 
eight hours after the murder of Subder Ally Elhan. 

" The new Nabob made a triumphal entry into the chief dtr 
of Arcot, and for some time all went merry as a marriage-bell^ 
until several of the principal officers of the Camatic discovered 
that they sympathized in a profound detestation of their new 
master; while the army, finding that Mortiz Ally's liberal 
promises had not resulted in ready-money, surrounded his 
palace, and tumultuously demanded their due. 

" This was enough for the timorous Nabob, who immediately 
fled fram Arcot to his stronchold of Yellore, disguised in a 
woman's dress and shrouded by the curtains of a palanquin, 
only to reappear when the time was again ripe for treachery 
and murder. Upon this, Seid Mahomet Khan, the youthful 
60U of the murdered Subder AUy» was immediately proclaimed 
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Nabob, add removed under the guardianship of his mother 
from Madras to Wandewash, a fortress in the command of his 
uncle by marriage. The sagacious and powerful old soubahdar, 
Nizam-al-Mulk, having for the moment no danger to fear from 
Delhi, now appeared upon the scene, supported by an army of 
eighty thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot. He 
was at once indignant and surprised by the state of anarchy 
which prevailed in the Oamatic, where every governor of a forf 
and every commander of a district had assumed the title and 
state of Nabob. " Scourge me the next son of a dog who dares 
approach my presence under the name of Nabob ! '* cried the 
proud old Viceroy; "for I have this day seen no less than 
eighteen Nabobs m the Camatic, whereas I imagined there was 
bat one in the Southern Provinces." 

" The son of Subder Ally was among the visitors who did 
obeisance to the Soubahdar. Nizam-al-Mulk did not permit this 
young prince to return to the safe-keeping of his uncle at 
Wandewash, but gave him into the charge of his own officers, 
who were bidden to show the lad all possible respect. The 
Composer-of-the- State then returned to Golcondah, and gave 
the sovereignty of the Oamatic to one of his generals, who had 
the misfortune to be found dead in his bed on the morning 
appointed for his departure to his new kingdom, not without 
suspicion of poison. 

" This somewhat suspicious decease resulted in the appoint- 
ment of An*war-adean Khan, whose enemies were not slow to 
hint that he who most profited by the death of his predecessor 
was the person whose unknown hand had hastened that event. 
AnVar-adean was the son of a learned Mahometan, deeply 
versed in the original text of the Koran, and one of the reh- 
gious officers attached to the person of the late mighty Aumng- 
zebe. The new Nabob was a brave and prudent officer; but 
the people of the Oarnatic cherished a warm affection for the 
race of Dost Ally, whose descendants had governed them with 
a gentle hand, and Nizam-al-Mulk found it prudent to assert 
that An'war-adean was appointed only as a regent until such 
time as Seid Mahomet, the son of Subder Ally, should be old 
enough to reign. In the meantime the boy was placed under 
An'war-adean's guardianship, in a position that somewhat re- 
sembled that of a famous young prince of the House of York 
under the tender care of his kind uncle Gloster. 

'* An'war-adean treated his charge with all show of kindness, 
despite any natural jealousy which may have been aroused in 
tiis mind by the general joy with which the populace had 
welcomed the youth on his return to Arcot. Installed in the 
palace of the iort, Seid Mahomet had no possible cause for un- 
easiness, save the somewhat clamorous demands of the Patans 
% body of Mahometan soldiers from the extreme nortk of Hiir 
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dostan, wHose hardihood, courage, and andacity distuignisheft 
them from all other inhabitants of the empire. These men had 
served Sabder Ally, and they now tormented his son by daily 
demands for their arrears. 

" In the month of Jane, the yoone prince, as head of his 
family, was called npon to preside at the marriage festival of a 
kinsman, which was to be celebrated with all pomp in the fort 
of Arcot. Invitations were sent far and wide to the bridegroom's 
kindred, miany of whom were governors of cities in the Camatic. 

"Amongst these was Mortiz AUy. The prince was bidden to 
conceal his natural aversion, and to receive the marderer of his 
father with all Oriental courtesy. It was ttiought by many 
that the cowardly Governor of Vellore would not trust nimself 
outside the gates of his stronghold npon an invitation from the 
son of his victim ; but to the general surprise he presented him- 
self amon^ the guests of' the young prince, and was treated with 
distinguished respect by the regent, An'war-adean Khan. 

" The marriage festival was not suffered to proceed without 
interruption from the insolence of the Patau soldiers, twelve of 
whom, with their captain at their head, broke through the 
ceremonial pomp of the prince's court, to urge their demands 
with even more than common insolence. They were repelled by 
Seid Mahomet's servants, a1 first with contumely, and in the 
end with violence ; such an outrage as is rarely offered to this 
proud and insolent jk ople without provoking a sanguinary and 
immediate revenge. 

The thirteen Fatans, however, received this rebuff with un- 
usual meekness and on the same day tendered their humble 
apologies for the morning's violence. Their submission was 
readily aocepted, and all was calm ; yet it was but a deceitful 
tranquillity, which presaeed the coming tempest. 

" With evening came the most brilliant hour of the festival 
Seid Mahomet, with Mortiz Ally, and most of the other guests, 
were assembled, when the approach of the Eegent Nabob was 
announced. The young pnnce, desiring to pay his venerable 
guardian public homage, passed into the vestibule, intending to 
receive him at the bottom of a flight of steps leading to the 
court of the palace. The thirteen Patans were among the 
8pecta'U)rs in this lower court, and as the prince appeared, sur- 
rounded by his guests, and attended by his officers and guards, 
these haughty warriors greeted him with demonstrative reverence 
and affection. After tnese compliments, their captain rapidly 
ascended the steps, as if about to cast himself at the feet of hii 
offended lord, and having thrown Seid Mahomet's attendants off 
their guard by his contrition of oonntenance and manner, 
suddenly drew his dagger, and with one blow pierced the yoonf 
nrince's heart. 

*' In an instant the vestibule flashed with naked swords. The 
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assassin wn cut to pieces on tlie spot, and ten ov his com* 
panions were sacrificed by the furious crowd below. Amidst this 
scene of horror An*war-adean Khan appeared, and promptly 
gave such orders as were necessary for the discovery of the con- 
spirators; since it wa« the general cry that the Fatans had 
only been the venal instruments of some hidden power. 

" Nor was it long before a vengeful murmur arose, coupled 
with the name of Mortiz Ally. Th^ Governor of Vellore nad 
been beside the prince as he fell, but when he was now sought 
for, it was discovered that he had availed himself of the general 
confusion to fly from Arcot, attended by a large body of 
cavalry and other troops, which had been awaiting him in a 
spirt of caution that argued a foregone conclusion. Pursuit 
would have been worse than useless, for no equal force of 
cavaliT was ready on the instant, and the distance from Arcot 
to VeUore was but twelve miles. Curses and imprecations on 
the murderer's head rang out upon the air which nad so lately 
echoed the tinkling of lutes, and brazen clash of cymbals, and 
all the joyous sounds of eastern festival. The populace, dis- 
persed by an order from An'war-adean Elhan, retired to their 
homes in gloomy silence, or gathered stealthily in secret com- 
panies to communicate their dark suspicions. The Nabob not 
only dismissed every Patau in his service, but ordered that no 
member of that nation should remain an hour longer in the 
city, and that their houses should be razed to the ground — 
the last mark of infamy which Oriental justice can inflict 
upon a malefactor. Yet, so given to suspicion is the public 
mind, even this conduct did not hinder the assertion that the 
murder of Seid Mahomet had been plotted by An'war-adean 
and Mortiz Ally. 

" Such whispers having reached the ear of tlie Nabob, he 
strongly denied all share m a crime he boldly attributed to the 
Govomor of Vellore, and challenged his detractors to the proof 
of their foul slanders. Mortiz Allv, for his part, as boldly 
accused the Nabob, but brought forward no proof to sustain 
bis assertion; and it was supposed that the same evidence 
which would have condemned An'war-adean must also have 
demonstrated his own guilt. 

" Favoured by Nizam-al-Mulk, and sheltered by his vice-roya\ 
power, An'war-adean held his ground as Nabob of the Car- 
natic; but his government was not the less hateful to his 
people. The death of the Nizam, in 1748, was the signal for 
revolution. And now the spirit of European intrigue alhed 
itself to the plotting genius of the East. Dupleix, the governor 
of the French establishment of Pondicherry, had long since 
■ecretly fixed on Ghunda Saheb, as a member of Dost Ally's race 
most ^ted with the talents of intrigue. Now followed plot 
upon the heels oi plot« revolution upon revolution. Nazir Jrmgg 
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tHe son of tlie late Nizam, and Moozaffer Jong, bis grand- 
nephew, contested the government of the Deccan. Onnnda 
Saheb, ransomed from the Morattoes by French gold, monlded 
MooznfTer Jung to his own ends, and struggled for dAninion 
in the Gamatic ; while Dnpleix, Hke the monkey in the £&ble, 
waited till his catspaw should have snatched the prize, to ^prasp 
it for himself; and, if not actually aspiring to Onenta] 
sovereignty upon his own account, was at any rate bent upon 
elevating to power a Soubahdar of the Decan, and a Nabob of 
the Gamatic, who should be little more than the instruments 
of his will. To what height this aspiring man might have 
reached, and what extended dominion Fiance might have ac- 
quired in the East, had not the English at last awakened 
ftrom their ignominious apathy, I can hardly venture to calculate. 

" For some time the rebels were triumphant. An'-war-adean 
was slain in an engagement, at the age of one hundred and 
seven years. His eldest son was taken prisoner during the 
same struggle ; and his second son, Mahomet Ally, with the 
r«mnant of the army, escaped to his government of Trichino- 
poly. Success favoured the arms and mtrigues of Dupleix and 
his two allies. The powerful hill-fortress of Gingee, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, was taken by the French under Bussy ; 
Nazir Jung was slain under circumsrances of some treachery ; 
his nephew and opponent, Moozuffer Jung, installed as Soubah- 
dar of the Deccan ; and the ambitious Dupleix made Grovernor 
of all the countries south of the Kistna with Ghunda Saheb 
for his deputy at Arcot. 

" Moozuffer Jung was not permitted long to enjoy his triumph. 
He perished in an attempt to subdue the ever-rebellious Patans, 
who, having helped to raise him to the throne, were insatiable 
in their demands for reward. At this perilous juncture, the 
French interest was protected by Bussy, who instantly pro- 
claimed Salabut Jung, eldest surviving son of the Nizam, Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan. This prince confirmed all the grants 
made to Dupleix, and it may be fairly said, that at this period 
the governor of Pondicherrv weilded a powe.; superior to that 
of the Great Mogul himself. 

" While a plotting French politician and his general had thus 
contrived to seize the dominion of Southern India, the prospects 
of the English Company were of the darkest hue. Mahomet 
Ally, the one chief friendly to the British Government, was 
reduced to the single possession of Trichinopoly ; and nothing 
appeared more likely tnan that the whole Cfarnatic would faU 
into the power of Ghunda Saheb, from whom we English could 
expect neither favour nor mercy. Against the audacious in- 
trigues of Dupleix, and the military skill of his generals, we 
could only oppose the prudence of a petty trade committee; 
«ince Colonel Ls^wrence was at this most critical epoch absei^ 
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in Dngland on private affairs. Menaced with certain rain in 
the event of Ghonda Saheb*s extending power, and insulted by 
the French, who planted their white nags wgfm almost every 
field aronnd the English boundary, and even within the EngUsn 
limits, it was time that forbearance and neutrality should cease. 

'* In this dark hour, when British pride had been humbled to 
the very dust by the rapid successes and undisguised insolence 
of a rival power, there arose upon the clouded horizon a star 
which, as 1 think, is destined to mount yet higher in the mili- 
tary heaven. While Colonel Lawrence was still in Europe, and in 
the absence of orders from England, Eobert Olive, with an innate 
military genias, took Ihe hemi of affairs, and Arcot, the chief 
city of the Gamatic, was seized by a handful of English soldiers, 
held against a siege of fifty days' duration, and secured to the 
English ally. This was but tne beginning of triumphs. Other en- 
gagements as brilliant have followed in rapid succession, and thus 
Robert OHve, at the age of twenty-six, has undermined the French 
power in the Oamatic, humbled the pride of that most am* 
oitious nation, and founded the renown of British arms in India." 

Thus run my patron's record of affairs past and present upon 
the coast of OoromandeL It was during my own residence in 
India that the young captain, whose name had already become 
synonymous with victory, enjoyed a signal triumph at Trichino- 
pohr ; but before Uiis new conquest, the daring chief, Ohunda 
Saheb, hac[ terminated his adventurous and troubled career under 
circumstances of peculiar cruelty. 

His affairs having become desperate, he accepted a deceitful 
promise of protection from Monackjee, the general of the Tanjore 
force. It IS possible that Monackjee gave this pledge in good 
faith, but finding all other powers bent on disputing his possession 
of so illustrious a prisoner, this barbarous Tanjorme put his too- 
confiding captive to death, and despatched the head of Ohunda 
Saheb as a bloody offering to his rival and enemy, Mahomet Ally. 

Such was the state of affairs upon the southern coast when I 
entered upon my new duties as Mr. Holwell's secretary. In 
Bengal all was quiet. The Nabob Allaverdy Khan, in his actions 
in the present, showed himself a beneficent ruler and an amiable 
man ; but when I ventured to say as much to my patron, Mr. 
Hoi well legarded me with a somewhat ironical smile. "Yes, 
Bob," he replied, " the Nabob is a very indulgent ruler, and no 
doubt altogether an excellent person ; out for all that I should 
scarcely c^re to trust too much to his honour. I tell you, boy, 
these Mahometans are false to the marrow of their bones, and 
treachery is as natural to them as truth and honesty are sup- 
posed to be to John Bull ; though I have found, by the way, 
that even that blustering gentleman can tell a lie when nis interest 
pushes him to it." 

" Will Tou tell me why you think badly of Allaverdy, sir P " I 
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asked, ever curious abont the rulers of this stran^re empire, whicb 
seemed to me wonderfol as a glimpse of fairylana, and ancient as 
a page of Herodotas. 

" Yon shall hear the darkest passage of his life, Eobert, and 
form yoar own jnd^ent npon it. He and his brother, Hodgee 
Hamed. began their careers as penniless adventurers, the sons 
of a wily Tartar, and rose to power by the favour of Snjah 
Khan, Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Onxa, who made the elder 
brother, Hodgee Hamed, his Prime Minister, and the younger, 
AUaverdy, general of his troops, and ultimately governor of 
Behar. JSach well suited his allotted post, the elder being versed 
in the arts of suppression and diplomacy, -while the younger ha^ 
all the best gifts of a military leader. The two were closelj 
bound to each other, for self-interest, in this case, strengthenec^ 
the ties of relationship. 

" The short-lived gratitude of the East did not long secure 
to Snjah Khan the fidelity of these favoured subjects. A con- 
spiracy was ripening for €he casting aside of all authority on 
the part of the Deputy-governor of Behaff, and Sujah, apprised 
of this treachery, was meditating vengeance, when Nadir Shah, 
the Persian Alexander, and his K>rces, swept like the whirlwind 
across Hindoetan, and every eye was turned to Delhi. Before 
the Persian had left the miperial city, Sujah died, and his 
profligate son, Sufiraze Khan, succeeded to his sovereignty. 

" The vices of this new ruler were eminently favourable to the 
ambitious plans of the two brothers. Suffraze quickly contrived 
to offend all his influential subjects, amongst others Juggat 
Seit, the head of the princelv banHng-house of Muxadavad, 
whose son's wife he msulted by an act of supreme folly. 
Hodgee promptlv traded upon his master's errors. A plot was 
hatched, and AUaverdy invaded Bengal. The reigning Nabob 
was slain, after a nobler resistance than might have been 
expected ^om so vicious a man, and AUaverdy pushed boldly 
onward to Muxadavad, where he was proclaimed Nabob of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orixa. 

" The power thus audaciously seized was not long unassailed. 
The proud and wily Composer-of-the- State, Nizam-al-Mulk, 
took alarm, and incited the Morattoes to attack the new Nabob. 
Eighty thousand of these hardy warriors swooped from their 
mountain strongholds upon Allaverdy's new dominions; and 
long and desperate were the struggles that inaugurated the 
Nabob's reign. The Morattoes ravaged the coimtry, collected the 
revenues of almost the whole of the territoiy south of the Ganges, 
and after being beaten, routed, and driven out of AUaverdy's 
dominion one year, reappeared the next, with renewed strength 
and unconquerable audacity ; nor could handsome payments on 
the part of their victim assure him of exemption £rom attack. 

**In Eastern politio8« when afl^rs grow desperate, treachery 
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b not 80 far distant. Finding himself powerless to cope witl* 
80 strong and slippery a foe, AUaverdj pretended a desire to 
treat, and proposed a personal conference with Baschir Pondit, 
the general, and moving spirit of the Morattoe arzny. Doubtisa 
the good faibh of the Nabob's professions, Baschir Fondit refused 
his consent to this interview nntil Allaverdy had sworn on the 
Koran that no treachery should be attempted. It was agreed 
that the two leaders should meet in a tent pitched on the open 
plain, each attended by an equal number of officers and un- 
armed i^rvants. But the care of providing the tent was left to 
Allaverdy, who had contrived to hoodwink the Morattoe general 
by offering to send his wife to visit the wife of Baschii Pondit, a 
•odal concession of supremeimportance in this land of ceremonies. 

** At the appointed hour the two chiefs advanced to the tent, 
each attended by the most cfistinguished of his officers, while 
in the distance a long train of covered palanquins, supposed^ to 
contain Allaverdy's wife and her retinue, was seen moving 
towards the Morattoe camp. What passed within the tent has 
been told by many, and seldom told alike. Enough is known 
to stamp the work of that hour as one of the darkest deeds 
ever committed on this wicked earth. At a signal, fifty 
armed men sprang from the sides of the tent, which had been 
constructed with a double lining to afford ambush for the 
assassins, l^e Morattoe general and his captains were mas- 
sacred to a man ; but Allaverdy did not draw his sword. 
He only looked on and approved the carnage. When the work 
of slaughter was finished, a signal of attack was thrown out, 
and the Bengal army rushed at once upon their disorganized 
foe. The !Q£)rattoes fied in confusion, only to re-assemble 
and renew the war with redoubled fury. 

" Ten years of harassing warfare followed that day of treason ; 
and a treaty of peace, arranged between the Nabob and his 
hydra-headed foe, is not ^ret ratified. But the Morattoes have 
been propitiated by subsidies and concessions, and Allaverdy, 
now a very old man, has received his patent from the sorely 
enfeebled powers of Delhi, on condition that he shall annually 
remit the tribute of six millions of rupees. The courage and 
fortitude he has displayed in overcoming innumerable diffi- 
culties have endeared him to his people, despite the murder of 
Baschir Pondit, and a few minor'treacheries, which his subjects 
indulgently ascribe to the account of Hodgee Hamed, who fell 
a victim to the anger of his enemies, and expired, universally 
execrated, some years ago. To his own people he has been a just 
and not unkind master ; with the Engush Company he has on 
the whole dealt fairly, although he has shown himself somewhat 
exacting in money matters. But, take him for all in aU^ 1 
fear we are likely to have reason to regret his loss.'' 

••Howisthatr'Iasked. 
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" Because liis nepliow, and probable Bnccessor, Mirza Ma]i« 
mnd, is a cruel voluptuary, who hates the English, an^ 
indeed, loves nothings but nis own sensual pleasures. He 
has enjoyed a princdy education, which, in the Oriental sense 
of the word, means the slavish flattery of parasites, and the 
unrestrained indulgence of every vicious propensity. The fa- 
vourite amusement of his childhood was the torture of birds 
and animals ; the diversions of his manhood consist in the 
society of profligate menials and low buffoons, and in the 
gratification of a propensity for intoxicating liquors, to say 
nothing of other vices, which serve to mark the contrast be- 
tween himself and his great-uncle, ever a temperate man» 
and the faithful husband of one wife." 
** And is this wretch certain to become Nabob P " 
" I believe there is little doubt of it, though the appk)intmettt 
has not yet been formally made. The people of !Bengal look 
forward with terror to such a ruler ; but Mirza Mahmud has 
contrived to hide hb real nature from his great-uncle, who has 
regarded the young man from his birth with an almost doting 
fondness ; and amongst this servile people no one dares enlighten 
the old man as to his adopted son s disposition and pursuits. 
All we English can do is to pray that Allaverdy's years may be 
prolonged to the utmost Hmit." 

Note C. 
The cloi^ of Shawamut Jung's life had been darkened by a 
tragedy ot which his nephew, Suraja Doulah, had been the 
hidden cause. He was Governor of Dacca — a province which 
could easily become the centre of a revolution — and possessed 
treasures and influence which might have made him a formidable 
opponent in any struggle for power. Suraja Doulah dreaded 
this ; but his treachery assailed, not his uncle, but his uncle's 
prime counsellor and mtellectual superior, Hasseiu Coolly Khan. 
Hassein's nephew was at this time Deputy-governor of Dacca. 
Him Suraja Doulah caused to be despatched by assassins, who 
entered the city disguised in the dead of the night; and before 
the public mind had recovered the shock of this event, Hassein 
himself was murdered in the streets of Maxadavad in open day. 
Gloomy were the anticipations formed of the youthful 
director of ttiese crimes, who, of course, denied all pai-ticipation 
in the bloody work. While AHaverdy yet lingered, death swept 
both his nephews, the two uncles of Suraja Doulah, from the 
stage of politics. Both died of fever, without suspicion of 
poison, though it must be owned their removal happena<* 
suspiciously lor the Lamp of Kiches. 
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